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IW.—A GLASS OF PORT 


there is 
W hen it is 


PORTO is as a wine-glass; 


( 


not ze vine season, he is empty, h 


nossing in him as port. 
e is viped 
You can do 
nossing wid him; better you shut him up 


out, he is turn upside down. 


in ze sideboard.” 

There was no mistaking the familiar 
voice and accent, the foppish attire so 
scrupulously arranged, the curls 
gummed into place above his ears just 
where most Portuguese tuck their cigar 


gray 


ettes, and the weighty importance which 
he had attached to the exact angle at 
which his bottle must be tilted its 
journey from the butler’s pantry to the 
table. What had brought him again to 
a country which he loved so heartily to 
abuse we could not imagine, but it was 
undoubtedly our friend the Raven, dem- 
onstrating by a not inapt metaphor the 
absurdity of visiting Oporto during any 
season excepting that of the vintage. 
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‘“Oporto 7s a wine-glass,” we 
assented: ** but some of us have a 
passion for finely engraved glass 
other than that of kissing its rim 
in honor of Bacchus: especially 
if the specimen be of elegant form, 
of flashing crystal, delicately tint 
ed and gem-beaded in old Vene- 
tian style, or serolled and blos 
somed in Bohemian amber.” 

The charm of a distant view 
of Lisbon is in the highest sense 
poetical; that of Oporto is rather 
artistic. Seen from the 
Douro, from the heights of the 
Serra Convent, the irregular line 
of its river frontage comes sharp 
lv into view. Oddly gabled and 
baleonied facades, bizarre in col- 
oring, incongruous in form, 
stretch before far the 

eye can reach; high narrow houses shoul- 
dering each other steeply up the hill, 


across 


US as as 


crowding, overhanging, and grudging ev- 
ery foot of the tortuous streets that zigzag 
amongst them or plunge precipitately like 
turbid torrents into the river. 
of contrasts. 


Itisa city 
Rickety, toppling structures 
swarming with life look enviously into the 
spacious arched corridors and shaded gar 
dens of a handsome palacio; smart modern 
buildings ablaze with gaudily colored tiles 
press the crenellated wall of a time-black 
ened line of In the back 
eround towers the slender campanile of 
the Clerigos, and the pretentious dome 
of the Crystal Palace. 
thro 
gorge of the Douro, and the shipping fills 
in the mouth of the river. 

gayly dressed peasants swarm the quay, 
and form splashes and glints of bright 
color as they press to and from the little 
boats that ply from either shore. It is a 
‘ene of infinite variety and animation, a 


fortifications. 


The suspension 


bridge ws its delicate arch across the 


Crowds of 


S( 


y r and Brothers, in the Office of the Li 





St ae 






SUSPENSION-BRIDGE 


kaleidoscope of changing light and in 
terest 

Oporto is essentially a commercial city. 
Its palaces are those of merchants, and 
have an air of newness and of modern 
improvement. Enterprise is the order of 
the day, and paint and whitewash are not 
absolutely unknown. New buildings are 
constantly springing up, and we can 
scarcely find a quarter W here the clink of 
the trowel and sharp blow of the hammer 
are not heard. The citizens have a busier 
and more energetic air than those of Lis 
bon The spirit of trade pervades all 
classes; the children barter their toys, and 
boast of their good bargains; the eld wo 
men haggle and wrangle over the ex 


change of a piece of salt cod-fish for a 
handful of plums. The beggars will defer 
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the enjovment o 





snuff already half wav te 
preciat ve nostril. or 
the midst of a mum 
Maria, to follow vou ck 
church steps and ac 
square, insisting on 
for their trouble with 
persistency than the 
brotherhood of the sout] 

A ‘quaint old town 
and trate.” it attracts t 
patlies of the average Ad 
more than the proud 
and languid elegance of t 
ital. 

The markets of Oport 
far more of a provineial « 


Lish Nl 


ter than those o 
found one within a- stone 
throw of our hotel whieh . 
never-failing source of an 
ment. We wandered anv 

its booths and tables adm 

the types of magnificent 
manhood continually presi 
ed. There Was one hands 
matron of about forty, str: 

as a reed, with a refined, int 
gent face. Her eostume 
Roman in character, a flower 
kerchief bound loosely ove 
black hair, while another « 
dark blue wes tucked into 
dark bo ice, and her any 
white sleeves, rolled to the 
bow, displayed her finely mix 
elled arms. She was holding : 
skein of varn which her daugh 
ter, a young girl of sixtee 
lovely of face as one of Correggio’s mod 
els, was winding. The faces were not 
only beautiful, they were distinguished 
and vet the setting of the picture Was 
commonplace, and even repugnant, fo. 
they were seated behind a butcher's stand 
piled with huge joints, greasy hams, and 
sanguinary pieces of liver, festooned with 
sausages. The rusty scales beside. thi 
matron’s elbow held a_ pile of black 
copper coin in one of its basins, and 
showed that her business was a thriv 
ing one. All through the market we 
found the busy women filling in the in 
tervals of trade with some other employ 
ment. One venerable grandame, a bas 
ket-seller, whose wares were piled high 
around her, was busy with distaff and 
spindle, forming, as her crooked finger 
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, , | } . 

twirled the thread, a perfect em 
: } , 

tof one of the three dread sisters 

vood mother. we said to our 


vour own life-thread be 
bef Atropos 


perTore 
Spline 


md may 


winters long 


nore 


ith the fateful she 


iing were evidently alike com 
mployvments for the 
ts of this neighbor 


ror heavy preces ot 
] } 
spun sheeting’s were dis 


| for sale at several ta 
thie 


As a 


contrast to 


ed ecrone with 

stalf, one of the 
women had 

dad as a centre 


to the row of 


t bouquets in the 


ww tray-like bas 
vhichshe brought 
market upon her 
d) her own rosy 


The 


this mar 


eping baby. 
ilfe at 
vas almost as in 
the 
ts Each 
ed a picture wor- 
of the early Dutch 
loved 
figures 


esting’ as por 


booth 


who 
place their 
ind such fore 
munds. 

Here were the poul 
sellers, with pig 
partridges 
formed of 


ns and 
thrust 
» two round pieces of cork, and noisy 


rustic cages sticks 
1lCKS protruding their necks through 
netting stretched their 
iskets. One old gentleman with a mag 


wire across 


sterial air was bargaining for a small 
\icken, feeling it over with critical phren 
logical fingers, while the thrifty huck 
ster-women were busily plucking a goose 
‘ich had already been purchased, and 
hose plumage they evidently thought 
worth saving to make a feather-bed.” 
lhe onion booth, with its braided clusters 
of enormous red bulbs, presented all the 
ch metallic tones and reflections of bur 
ished copper; while the rows of coarsely 
it gayly painted faience spread upon the 
vround before a merchant too poor to rent 
t booth would have been eagerly wel 
comed upon the walls of many a wealthy 
maniac. Skirting the principal 
like an outlying line of fortifi 


china 


market, 


ROPE 163 
‘ations, Stand the ox-carts \ ehh have 
Drought ia the fruits and vegetables of 
lie IPLNers The ornamental ¢ trved VOKeS 
of the oxe1 i flat board pierced with a 
tracery, often reminding one of Moorish 
lattice-work, and often colored in the same 
Yrieutal fashion—form a striking feature 
hn the scene 
The Douro is the principal thon 
oucitfare of Opn rto Wi el oved 





most the hours we spent upon it in a bi 
zarre gondola-like boat, with two stout oars 
men to row us in whatever direction we 
fancied, and to rest most obligingly when 
ever a tempting effect demanded a sketch 
We glided in and out amongst more im 
portant craft—steamers and sailing vessels 
bound for Brazil, or just in with cod-fish 
from the Banks, queer fishing craft from 
the coast, feluecas with lateen-sails, flat 
caiques from the bar, and galleys from 
the vine lands. They waited at the foot 
of the Queen’s Stairs, with idle, flapping 
sails, while the procession of market-wo 
men ready for home trooped down the 
broad flight of stone steps, with nests of 
empty erates forming high columns upon 
their heads Some less suecessful in dis 
posing of their wares carried (still on their 
heads) baskets of potted plants, bundles 
formed of sheets filled to their utmost ca 
and in one in 


pacity, coops of poultry, 





| 
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stance a squealing pig held securely un 
Women eng 


ing the ships trotted briskly up and down 


der the arm red in coal 





with sooty baskets. As we rowed up the 


river, we met a galley rowed in ancient 
stvle by double banks of oarsmen, and 
were passed by great schooners with huge 
double-breasted sails swelling proudly as 
they bore up the river their boat-loads of 
hogsheads and casks for the approaching 
These 


long rudders, managed by a man whose 


vintage boats had immensely 


darkly bronzed face, red cap, and white 
sleeves vave 
decid «ly 


charac 


shirt 
him a 











Kory plian 
ter. Many of the 


boats are rowed by 


A WATER 


sinewy-armed women, who give their 


brother oarsmen a close race i and often 
pass them, laughing loudly and mock 


ingly The Serra Convent, 


h of Go 


Half chur 


l 
Half castle ‘gainst tl 


1@ Moor,” 

looks down on us from its high eyrie. 
We climbed to the summit the other day, 
and found the peasants preparing for a 
féte in the ruinous unoccupied building. 
In spite of the flowers with which they 
were decking the altars, the place had a 
grim fortress-iike aspect. A huge can 
non, which was probably dragged up the 
bill in Wellington's time, lies half buried 





in the tall grass, and there are o 
sures and hollows in the massive: 
wall where the French shell struc 
splintered when Soult held Oport 
across the river. The Serra Conve 
Wellington’s point of vantage, 
was under its defense that he ma 
brilliant passage of the Douro, a 
down to the dinner which Napo 
marshal had ordered. 

Further up the river we pass a si 
peacefully fishing. He eyes us kee 
we pass, for he is a custom-house of] 

placed here to inspect the boats; but 

many another government office, | 
sition is so much of a sinecure that 
fain to beguile its tedium with oth 
cupation. The Douro possesses ¢| 
teristics similar to those of the eitize 
Oporto: it is strong, wild, and 
lent, and though forced to serve thi 





FOUNTAIN, 


terests of commerce and manufacture, its 
riotous disposition shows itself in sudden 
freshets as destructive of life and property 
as expressions of political opinion by the 
factory operatives and lower orders of the 
city. We pass pretty villas and more 
stately palaces on the water's edge, foi 
Oporto is behind us now, and we are row 
ing up between vine-terraced banks toward 
the famous port vineyards. They are too 
faraway for us toreach them to-night, but 
somewhere farther up this wild river the 
grapes are growing hot in the Quinta do 
Vesuvio. We heard the resonant blows 
of the coopers as we walked through the 
streets of ¢ Jporto, beating down the strong 














LOOPS that are to girdle ribs of oak 


fire: andif we should follow 
rough = that 
| reach the Alto Douro, and tind our 


s surrounded on all sides by 


eart of 


schooner of casks. we 


[he vine, bovs, the vine! 
4 roamer is she 
O'er wall and tree 
And sometimes very good company.” 
< a visit in the time of the vintage, 


the peasants troop down the ter 


bearing upon their heads baskets 
flowing with the purple clusters, 
1 be well worth the trouble: but 


ve will row down the river instead, 
landing at Villa 


warehouses of the 


Nova de Gaia, visit 
Wine-merchants, 
re we will find port of any required 
date, ripening and changing from dark 
to the brown madder esteemed by 
Here, too, will find 
te wines Dedo de Dama, or lady's 
ver, and Museatel de We are 
‘ustomed to think of port-wine as the 
adulterated, Simon-pure blood of the 
ipe. It may, therefore, shock us a little 
tind that elderberries and prune syrup 
re added to give it the dark color which 


4 } 
leurs. 


we 


Jesus. 


e English demand; molasses and alco 
| to add sweetness and dryness; and 
it itis considered a perfectly legitimate 
ocess to add a dash of vitriol to cut the 

germ of decay existing in such a rich, 

fruity wine, and to enable it to eross the 


ocean Without spoiling. The information 
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is disenchanting: it is like 


Cette, 


a ylimipse at 


} 


hear Marseilles, where any desired 


wine 1s manufactured to order, with the 
appropriate tint, flavor, bouquet and 
counterfeited label, correct stamp on the 


inside of the cork, and cobwebs on the eX 
terior, and all so cleverly as to deceive a 
From forty to fifty thou 


sand pipes of port-wine are annually ex 


Connoisseur 


ported from Oporto, and over two-thirds 
of this goes to England. 

It might be interesting to inquire Into 
the political principles of ditferent kinds 


of wine Certain it is that port-wine 
would not have been so popular in Eng 
land had it not been that the British 


hatred for Bonaparte Was SO intense as to 
extend to eve rything French, and to cause 
claret to materially interfere with their 
digestion. Cotfee-houses could not be 
with alone, 


portly Dr. Johnson sipped with gusto his 


maintained cotfee and so 








FROM MARKET. 





re 





{ 


round bumpers of Portuguese wine, and 
Addison daintily fingered his glass of Ma 
deira, and Dick Steele emptied bottle after 
bottle of hotSpanish she rey though Cham 
pagne would have been more to lis taste, 
vhile they united with sweet accord in 
drinking destruction to the Freneh 

Oporto is abundantly supplied with 
water by means of public fountains 
around whieh, as at Lisbon, teresting 
rroups are formed of picturesque Women 
and brawny men, who gossipand wrangle 
while awaiting the slow filling of their 
water-pots and casks 

We made an exeursion early this 
morning with the Raven to Foz, the 
Oporto hain de mer Our friend did not 
enjoy it, and could not see what we could 
find to amuse us in this frolicking, rol 
licking erowd of men and women floun 
dering and leaping in the water like a 
school of porpoises The bathing suits 
shocked his sense of deecoruin One 
might so well be as the man one,” he 
said, intending by the term ** man one” 
to indicate our first father, Adam. We 
valked along the beach, noticing the sign 
boards labelled with attractive names, 
Theresa, Rosario, indicating that such and 
such favorite bathing Women had charge 
of the bath-houses in that loeality, and 
would rent costumes and wait upon the 
bathers. On the sands of another and 
quieter little beach the nets of the fisher 
men were drying, and just opposite us 
was the treacherous bar of the Douro, 
which IS such a blockade to COoMmMePrEee, 
and where so many lives have been lost 
\ party of engineers, who had come out 
to report on the subject, were examining 
the coast with a view to building a break 
water an | forming a h woor near Foz, 
which should be connected with Oporto 
by a railway 

The gate of the grim old eastle of Foz 
stood invitingly open, and we entered, join 
ing fora moment the devout peasants who 
vere hearing mass in the chapel, and then 
coming out over the draw-bridge to look 
down at the street cars running, by some 
absurd anachronism, in the moat below. 

Oporto streets we found as interesting 
n their way as those of Lisbon. There 
vas not so much elegant sauntering, but 
the people seemed to have acquired the art 
of blending enjoyment with business. We 
sawa lame beggar driving about ina queer 
little chaise drawn by a tiny donkey, fid- 
dling as he went, and stopping not infre 
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quently to receive the alms of pedes 
A snutfy old servitor of the Chur 
carrying about a crucifix, which he 
ed for kisses, laying it upon the li 
such 


s accompanied the kiss wit] 
per, and mumbling a benediction 
dulgence. At night we visited the o 
of the Crystal Palace, where bai 
fire-works rend the heavens wit] 
tion thunder and lightning.  W« 
a charming seat apart from the a 
typhoon—a natural rocky baleon 
hanging the river, and shut in by a 
of myrtle thieket—where we could 
the lights in the citv and the reflect 
glancing in the river. The Crysta 
ace itself—a fine building for its pury 
was constructed by a company of P 
cuese and Brazilian merchants for t 
ternational Exhibition of 1865, on the 
of the old Torre da Marea. which y 
named because, when seen on a lin 
the Tower of the Clerigos, it marke 
channel for vessels crossing the bar | 
building is used now for fairs and an 
ments of varied character. It conta 
little theatre, where the nobility and 
per classes give amateur theatricals 
various charitable purposes, A farce 
titled The effects of New Wine. by 
* Excellentissimo Senhor”’ (who in Lis) 
would probably have turned his attent 
to bull-tighting instead of to Literatur 
was acted during our stay, for the be: 
of a firemen’s association, This exh 
of the consequences of indulgence in Vii 
verde, written in a place which must 
ford abundant opportunity for its stud 
might serve as a tract for our tempera 
societies for distribution amongst the class 
who contend that there is no drunkenness 
in the vine-bearing regions of Europe 

Our wanderings one day brought us to 
a queer little refreshment garden hung 
around with the arms of the different cities 
of Portugal. One of these represented 
saint rising, with folded hands. from 
goblet, with a lion and dragon as her he 
raldie supporters. The Raven, at sight 
of this escutcheon, dipped gravely into 
poetry: 

“Ze lion and ze dracon green 

Ware viting for ze cup; 

St. Ildefonso he step between, 


An ze oder beasts gift it op.” 


Characteristic evening spectacles at 


Oporto are the funerals, which always 
take place at night. Attendants run be 
side the hearse, carrying links, forming a 
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y and insufficient torch-light pro 
Nn The custom of carrying the link 
ciently practiced in England, and is 


At 


cotlin is laid upon a bier 


med by some of the older poets 
iureh the 
centre of the nave, and draped with 
W here the 


vealth, tall waxen 


iy velvet pall funeral 


of a person of 
are handed by the beadle to every 


vho enters the chureh, and the in 


is filled with 
ners standing 
ntially and 
ne the flaring 
s. While lines of 


bovs extending 
altar to the 


} tae 
entrance chant 
their clear 
thful the 
for the dead. 
Phe eathedral of 
but 
unpicturesque 
of arehitect 


Voices 


ce 
MOPLO IS Aa CPAZY 


nble 


| stvles;: 


ugly ser 


uts, griffins, and 
ry Gothie hobgob 

climb and leer 
mi every available 
inny, While the 
erlor os quite as 
ange Extraordi 
ry blue tiles face 


walls of the clois 
fh 
nent 


the 
the 


‘Om pave- 
to upper 
tory, and depict pan 


s 


ramie seenes from 

ie Sone of Solomon 

lich must have an edifying effect on 
vood priests who pace by, breviary in 

Within the church a 


<ton showed us an image of Sao Pacifi 


rand. garrulous 


is reposing in a plate-glass coffin, and 
robed in a fantastic ballet costume 

“They are the authentic relics of the 
saint,” he explained; **it is real flesh and 
slood.”” 

‘**Tndeed'!” we exclaimed, with aston 
shment; ‘* but the face has a very wood 
en appearance.” 


‘Ah, ves, the face is—composed; but 
the rest is most undoubted] 
ze Decomposed,” whispered J turn 


aside with his face in his handker 


chief. 
While we were in the sacristy a proces 


sion of priests and altar boys came ih from 
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the chureh One of the ter, taken 


lat up 
the visitors, tripped on the 
al 1] 


Aladie 


with Yazing at 


threshold and fell, with the gilded « 


stick and taper which he was carrying 


tightly grasped in his hand, and was pick 
ed up Os 
than hurt 

We had 


where re] 


a smiling priest, more ab: 


Port ] 
) ‘ i 


ahd most 


reached the 


Lion 


part of 
"ee 


IS Most Creduslous 


sincere The daily papers, W ith their an 





KISSING 


THE CRU 


IFIX, 


nouncements of festivities for the differ 
ent Here 
one which promised to be representative 


holy-days, showed this. was 


On Sunday next, at 5 P.M... a solemn proces 


SION, and one as possible, \ 


as muaqgniticent i 
the 


set out, at the expense of the Brothers of 
Society of the Sacrament and Senhor Jesus 
from the parish church of Sao Tldefonseo, and 


will pass through the following streets: Sao An 
tonio, Formosa, Bom-Jardim, ete. The worthy 
inhabitants of the above-mentione d streets are 

| 
isk 


requested to adorn their baleonies thy leanne 


and green, in order to give 


lant setting, and are 


flowers Tp the dais. 
PROGRAMME OF 
1. Band 


2. Brotherhood of the 


ment and Senhor Jesus, 


PROCESSION 


Society he Saera- 


oft 


with jlambeany 
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I hie Angel Gabriel im the ittituade Of Thit 
nclatlo 
Phe Sedan-chair of Sao [defonuso 
5. Group of Zouaves. 
6. Litter bearing the venerated image of St. 
i I el 
| f 7. Two little angels conducting the Ave 
| : Maria 
6 =. Car bearing tableau, Humility (composed 
{ t Of one Heure and four anwels 
i 9, Sedan-chair with an image of Our Lady 
of Prosperous Journeys 
tha 10. Phe Anvel of the Sun, * Electra ut Sol.” 
} | 11. Another with 
} - ee trees. GG, MOON, “Ot 


chra et Luna.” 




























12. Tableau rep 


resenting the In- 
f hocence oft the 
k Virgin Our Lady 


(¢ omposed oft one 


figure and fou 


eels) 


an- 


13. The litter of 
Nossa 
Lapa. 

14. Figure 
resenting 
Wisdom. 
15. Sedan -echair 


Senhora de 


a 


rep- 
Divine 


Deere oe 


the Assumption. 


~ 


i rd 


ee ee 


ee 


at 


age of Our Lady of | 
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said our host, ** 
up into the Minho 
Bi 


age fair, is to be seen to the best 


cles.” you must vo 
It at Bon 


‘aga, that the Romaria, or 


Is 
near 
tage.”’ 

And to Braga, the quaint old ep 
CITY, accordingly 
of the 
Braga has signally departed. 


we went Sin 


closing monasteries the 

It isa 
very old city, confessing to over two 1 
sand years, and fully looking its : 
has a general air of decay and desolat 


re 


and reminds one of a very aged dam 
crepit and shabby, who talks of her for 
magnificence in her present poverty 
shakes the rusty curls of her false | 
front at all modern pretensions to co) 
quence. Its cathedral, with its old st 
carved lace-work, its hideous wooden 
ures, and its beautiful coro alto, is it 
more than seven hundred years old 
witnessed the christening of Affonso H 
riques, first King of Portugal; and an i 
is conveyed of the venerable age ol 
| primacy when one reads that Dom |. 
jrenco de Lourinha, the warlike pr 
| who wore his episcopal robes over a co) 


conductine the im-| Plete suit of armor, and gave and recei 


such sturdy whacks at the battle of A] 
| barrota so far back as 1385, was the eighty 
sith 
of the see. 
of the 
bishops of I 


archbis] 
It w 
ar 


one 
sracn 
Rodrigo de Moura 
Zelles, 
ceived the happs 
idea of founding 

pilgrimage = shrin¢ 
in the 
near 


who Ce 


mountalls 
Sraga, a 1 
ligious summer 1 
sort, a site for u 
ending camp-meet 
for the de 
vout, the fashiona 
ble,the mercenary 
the lover of nature 
and the 
from all of whom 
the motherChurch 
should collect het 


ings 


begear. 











VIEW FROM 


BOM-JESUS 


16. Choir 
17. Table 
; five a 


of virgins. 


au, the Glory of Out 


Lady, 


Thre ls. 


fe ‘If you are interested in such specta 


with 


legitimate tithes 
The Bom-Jesus do 
Monte is the most 
whimsical, most charming, and most de 
lightfully absurd place in all the world 
The carriage-road leading to its summit 
winds through a grove of cypress, cork, 
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ve trees: but the Via Crucis, or 

is Stairease, is the more travelled 

It consists of a series of terraces 
NeZaAg ramps, bordered by wiaht 

ses and walls of ancient box, with 

il there a chapel and a fountain. 

ive fourteen of the chapels which 

nt scenes from the passion and 
four Lord. They are small stone 

ster structures, with grated doors 

rh which we look at a group of 
and painted wooden figures. of 
forming a sort of tableau. The 

s that of the Last Supper; the com 

is served not to simple bread and 
but to a variety of dishes which 
uits bring in upon waiters and in 
ed tureens. Just opposite is that of 
Garden of Gethsemane, Peter and 
es are sleeping comfortably, and an 

| of the ballet flutters in mid-air upon 

es. A tiny cascade leaps down the hill 
one sculptured basin to another, 
ving its name at each new appear 
Just here we have the fountains 

the Sun and Moon, and a little further 
we find successively those of Diana, 
rs, Mercury, Saturn, and Jupiter. This 
ngling of heathen mythology with the 
ory of Jesus strikes us as somewhat 
wosterous, but the trickle of the fount 
sis refreshing to ear and eye, and they 
afforded cooling draughts to many 
thirsty pilgrim. The Kiss of Judas oe 
pies the third chapel, where the most 
ominent figure is the young man of the 
en garment making his hasty and un 
The chapels of the 
flagellation, the Crown of Thorns, and of 
Kcece Homo next follow: in the last, Pilate 
iibits Jesus to the multitude from his 
leony. Next we have Veronica ob- 


emonious exit. 


ining the miraculous napkin portrait. 
Here the pathway loses its rustic charac 
Fr. changing to a grand double staircase 
th balustrades ornamented by a profu- 
sion of statues and fountains, beginning 
ith that of the Five Wounds of Jesus, 
nd followed by a fantastic series, the 
fountains of the Five Senses, where the 
vater flows from each of the appropriate 
rgans. In that of Sight it gushes from 
the eyes of a little weeping figure, who, 
r from awakening sympathetic grief on 
the part of the beholder, moves him rather 
to unseemly laughter. In the fountain 
of Hearing the water spouts from either 
ear. In that of Smell it trickles in a dis- 
custing manner from the nose. 


After the fountains of the senses fol 
lows a series based on the three virtues 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. Faith tlows 
from the cross, Hope from Noah's ark 
and Charity from a heart held by two 
children After this we have a cascade 
starting from a spot where a statue of 
Moses strikes the rock ; and all the Way up 
mingled with the fountains and bearing 
some mystical significance to their sub 
jects, are statues of Old Testament wor 
thies—David, Esdras, Jonathan, Joseph 
Isaiah, Solomon, with such allegorical 
characters as Confession and Docility 
attendant on the fountain of Faith, Con 
fidence and Glory on that of Hope, and 
Peace and Benignity on that of Charity 
We admire the ingenuity of the old arch 
bishop. What an imagination he must 
have had, and how cleverly he could have 
managed plot and characters in a three 
volume novel or a five-act drama! In 
deed, the place is a drama with many 
plots, the leading one being the Divine 
tragedy. At the head of the staircase we 
find the tableau of the Crucifixion, and 
the temple, or principal church, with its 
mirth-provoking Chapel of the Founders, 
a picture-gallery containing the portraits 
of all the benefactors of the enterprise, a 
collection of paintings only less amusing 
than the Art Gallery at Lisbon because it 
is less extensive. Leaving the church, 
we pass the remaining chapels the 
Descent from the Cross, the Unetion 
(anointing for burial), the Resurrection 
(where Mary Magdalene talks with Christ 
at the door of the tomb, and where Christ 
holds a spade a conceit suggested by the 
words, **she supposing him to be the gar 
dener”’), the Appearance of Christ at Em 
maus, and the Ascension. We have now 
reached the top of the mountain. An ex 
quisite view of distant mountain ranges, 
of misty valley, of quiet lakes, and distant 
Braga is spread before us; and the mount 
ain-top is so roomy that we have wood 
and dell, park, and little cluster of hospe 
darias, or inns and hermitages, with a 
lake, and many charming nooks to ex 
plore for days to come. 

On our way up we have been partly 
shocked and partly amused by the gro 
tesque Wax work show of the chapels, but 
little by little the spirit of devotion with 
which they are regarded by the simple 
peasants who visit them impresses us, and 
we begin to understand how such coarse 
and even painful representations may im 
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press the tragic story of the sufferings 
and death of Christ most vividly on the 
uneritical, child-like minds of the devo 
tees. It must be very interesting to | 
here at Whitsuntide, when the great an 


nual pilgrimage occurs. Then the camp 
grounds are filled with tents and booths, 
and the great ovens, which stand lonc ly 
and black and tall, like chimneys of burn 
ed homesteads, disgorge balls of brown 
bread round and large as bomb-shells. 
Then the band stands keep up the bom 
bardment of sound, and fashionable idlers 
from the cities give to the promenade var 
] 


. , 
dens the appearance OF an urban park, 


Now a delicious quiet broods over the 


mountain, and as we watch the sunset, 
flushing the beautiful Gerez chain from 
the extreme height of Bom-Jesus, the only 
sound which reaches us is the wolf-sear 
ing shriek of the ox-eart toiling home 
ward with ungreased axles in the valley 
below We do not wonder that the wild 
animals fly from this sound, for it is ex 
eruciating in the extreme, quite enough 
to make a wolf of ordinary sensibilities 
stuff cotton in his ears and tly to the most 
inaecessible depths of the forest. 

On the hill-side under the cork-trees we 
see a child tending her flock, and spinning 
vith distaff and spindle. Such a sight is 


very common: little girls have much to 
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SHEPHERDESS, 


do with the domestie animals: they 
fearlessly between the long horns ot 
great tawny oxen, and guide them in 
way they should go with a showe 
blows on their long-sutfering forely 
and muzzles. They milk the goats 
herd the swine, and g@row lithe and sti 
of limb and nut-brown of face in the w 
sun. The herdsmen and shepherdesses 
cuile their lonely watch with the pecu 
antiphonal songs of the country, wh 
often display remarkable wit In reparte 
on the part of the improvisatores, as wi 
as a ready talent for rhyming.  Thes 
songs are composed as well in Spain as 
Portugal. One shepherd challenges a 
other to a tournament in verse, and | 
eins by singing a stanza which is to serv: 
as a key-note for the whole production, as 
well in the kind of measure to be used ss 
in tune. In one of these lyrical ballads 
which, so far as I know, has never crept 
into print, a man begins the song half i 
banter, half in earnest: 

‘Tt is better to love a dog than to love a won 

For for a piece of gold a woman will leave \ 

eriel, 

sut the affection of a dog is endless.’ 
A woman, who perhaps has had some ex 
perience of the improvidence as well as of 
the voracity of mankind, replies, in ready 
caricature of the other: 
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eed a dog vn Which even Solomon in all his) glory 
{ eut ado Wil eave vou In 1 . } } } 
aren c would have found it hard to rival 
ger of a man wi ist foreve We rid SaFO teh ROveart | farming 
country: little market gardens cult ted 
keen sharp-shooting is kept up laboriously by hand, but ell cultivated 
a long range of topies, the ball) green and lush with the watering of t] 
. + l- | ] } ] . ! 
CK and forward from one skillful huge lumbering word Tlie Water-wheel 
ser to another, and when improvi- | left as a legacy from the Moor, and work 
Pais, traditional badinage is re ed by a slow-treading patient Ox driven 
impertinent httle boy, who twists 


ered and sung with equal gusto. 


its Ol 


( 


by an 
1 Bom-Jesus we turned our faces | its tail in true forcado style. While the 
ird, penetrating at each step fur 
ito of the Minho, the 
f Portugal. Nowhere among the 
f any nation that we have seen 


POEL TAN TNE A ARTE 


donkey is the characteristic beast of bun 
den of the Portugal, the ox 
the more common servitor of man in t 


Minho: 


the heart south of s 
hie 


he is the universal patent thresh 











person or in picture have we met more 
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LITTLI 


THI 


ing-machine of the country, and the Bib 


lical injunction, ‘* Thou shalt not muzzle 


rbarie brilliancy of costume than at a 

eeting of Minho country girls in holi-| the ox that treadeth out the corn, Is 

iv attire. The flashing colors of the} most flagrantly disregarded Stout sul 

ery full many-pleated stuff petticoats, | len mules of vindictive spirit abound 
immaculate white sleeves and dark They are given to expressing their minds 

wodice with its embroidered border, the} forcibly through the medium of their 

ivy kerchiefs over the dark locks and} heels, and before doing so utter a shrill 

bout the neck, and the profusion of fili- | angry note of warning, which has given 

cree jewelry, a little gold being hammered | rise to the proverb, 

utsoas to goa great way, and expanding Do? au 

tself into cobwebs of delicate tracery, E B. h ‘ 

atHe-iron ear-rings as large as the palm Libera nos, Di 

f aman’s hand, and several pairs worn | The translation is suffici apparent 

nblanee of learned ladies to 





cuirass of chains, hearts, crosses, and oth 


er 


once, the entire corsage covered with a! but the reser 
emphatic hoofe d mule f iu illy eleant 


isnote 


u} tout ensemble This northern country is the grain pro 


ornaments, make a 
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ducing region We have left behind us 


the long hedges of tropical aloes, which 


reminded us of processions bearing tall 


eolden candlesticks carelessly aslant. and 


the date-palm, which is scattered through 





praised The poor have one dish t 
The recipe for the preparation of 

rible dish would seem to be so; 
like the following: 1st. Sardine. o) 
of cod-fish, or a eube of salt po) 


MINHO PEASANT GIRL 


Alemtejo and Algarve, like monuments 
to the fallen African warriors. We find 
here the mulberry, with its little servant 
of luxury. the silk-worm. Rows of bee 
hives copy in little the architecture of the 
chalets There are cheese presses in the 
dairies, and primitive looms in the prin 
cipal room. The olive fattens the sod and 
the swine beneath it, and the almond, fig 
and other fruits add to a bill of fare which 
else would be almost unbearable. 

The Portuguese cuisine is not to be 


ham rind, ora rabbit, or some other muc! 
the same kind of little beast. 2d. Herbs 
whatever there happens to be in the gan 
den. N.B.—Be sure to have two or thre 
onions. N.B.—Don't forget the garlic 
nor the red pepper. 3d. Bread broken in 
bits. 4th. Plenty of olive-oil. Put it into 
a saucepan, but don't stir; be very car 
ful to let it stand until it burns, or the 
peculiar appetizing national flavor will be 
lost. 

Most delicious preserves and candied 















A NORA, 


OR 


its are prepared and exported near 
Lisbon. The 
nges of Setubal are deservedly famous 


marmalades and candied 
ndeed, it would be very easy to ruin one’s 
vestion from over-abstinence in the pres 
ce of the ragouts of the country inns, 
d indulgence in the tempting sweets 
hich find so ready a market at the capital 
And so we journeyed through this fas 
nating region, finding a comfortable eli 


te 


nate in midsummer, and scenery which 
has been already so highly praised that we 
in only add that the description has not 
been overdrawn. Wereached the northern 
imit of our trip at the mouth of the river 
Lima, the most memorable stage in the 
vhole itinerary; for the Romaria, which 
ve were not permitted to see at Bom-Je 
sus, we were lucky enough to find at Vi 
inna do Castello. little town 
milt in ancient times upon the beautiful 


This is a 


river Lima, and christened for its patron 
goddess Diana, the lazy lips of the Portu 
The 


Lima is justly esteemed the most lovely 


guese softening in time the D to V. 
of Portuguese rivers. Tranquil as a lake, 
it mirrors the most entrancing scenery of 
the Minho, its clear reflection forming the 
rhyming line to the exquisite stanza of 
the landscape. 

The old castle slumbers peacefully at 
its mouth, half covered its sand-dune 


} 


DV 
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MOORIS 


| alleys grovel unworthily beneath the g 


H WATER-WHEEI 


blanket, its guns, long dismantled, serving 
only asa hereditary boast of the degener 
ate little town. whose tortuous and dirty 
lo 
rious sky and beside the loveliest of riv 
ers. Repulsive as the town itself is, there 
is a wide and breezy parade-ground be 
flanked on the one 


tween it and the sea 


hand by the sleepy castle, and upon the 


other by a church-crowned knoll, which 
is the favorite fair-ground for all the 
country round In Southern Portugal 

he site 


such a spot would be chosen as 1 
for a bull the Minho that 
institution would be almost as much out 
The 
peasants are deeply religious, and even 


ring, but in 


of place as ina Quaker settlement 
their social merry makings have a 


pretext. From 
villages, from the mountains of 


pious 


the sea-shore, from. the 
, 


the en 


tire surrounding district, they flock to-d: 


to the Romaria—sordid men, hoping for 


a market for their bullocks or donkeys 


fanatical or calmly earnest women, who 
come on pilgrimage as an exercise of de 
look 


\W ho 


votion; saucy, laughing girls 


forward to the Romaria as the rand so 


and trust through 


ciety event of the year, 
the grace of Sao Anton 


sturdy 


oO, TO tind a hus 


band ere it closes; young mount 
aineers, in gallooned jackets ornamented 


with silver clasps and chains, who dash 








ete 
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Opeh space on 


unpment the appearance 


ill \ ed children, who stare curi 
Ou from out the evpsy tent formed by 
t OX -Ca ! I ightened and thor 
oughiv be dered by the confusion about 
them: old women, who crouch over a pan 
of sardines frving in olive-oil over a flar 

iv brazier, and gossip together of gaver 


fomarias in [820 or thereabouts; and most 


noticeable of all, troops and squadrons of 
beggars, Who come to reap their @rand 
vearly harvest Thousands of people fill 
the parade-ground, jostling each other, 
ind surging backward and forward like 
breakers tumbling in and out of a little 


bay, and all, or the greater part, sing 

ov, talking vociferously, and laughing 
wus loudly as they are able. We climb the 
chureh tower in order to gain a vantage 


eround which will dominate this tumult. 


Here, too, is another riot of sound, for a 


] 
} 


ell-ringer is performing upon the chimes, 


ch elange and erash and jangle as if all 
the bl] icksmiths and coppersmiths in Chris 
tendom were battling with their work 
We escape to the slender baleony which 


runs around the upper story of the cam 
panile, and gain a bird’s-eve view of the 
crowd below Krom this distanee a cer 
tain order is discernible in the confusion, 
and we ean trace the plan of the bazar, 
thie encampment, and the raece-course as 


Ipoha Thy 

In the foreground, directly below us, 
vlistens the freshly whitewashed roof of 
the chureh, as dazzling as though spread 
In front of the 
terrace, upon which 


with newly fallen snow. 


chureh stretches a 
two brass bands are stationed. The more 
devout of the peasants are constantly en 
leaving the chureh. Below 
and diverging from it 
the of 


spreading their allurements before thrifty 


tering and 


the terrace as a 


centre, streteh avenues booths, 
or improvident peasants whose ample pet 
ticoat p ckets Now disgorge their hoarded 
mines of copper in exchange for trifles or 
necessar1es Outside the last line of shops 
half 


over 


spreads the encampment—a huge 


circle of Ox-« . so arranged that 


‘arts 


each two or three a tolda, or great canvas, 


spreads its tent-hke awning, while the 
carts themselves, filled with straw, make 
comfortable beds for the sleepers, the 
carved ox-yoke forming a very ornament 


bedstead. 


the 
Back of the encampment in the wide open 


al head-board = to queer 


their 
to their side of 


of a horse 
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campo the huge oxen lie chewing { 
of philosophic reflection, the donk 
their unmelodious voice to the | 
and 


the cow-boys and young rAang: 
lop about in some aboriginal game 
Bevond this race-course the castle 
ineffectual bastion, half covered by t 
croaching vellow sand, where one 
pot turret keeps a slumbrous wat 
ward, with no fear of other invade 
the saucy buccaneer wind, which sl} 
the look-out with broadsides of sani 


spray. The ealm mirroring river a 
sunset-flushed sea form the rim ot 
map to the south and west, whil 


white walls of Vianna, washed eleai 
distance, glitter in the east, and the 
lime stairease of the mountains climbs 
blue northern sky. 

A nearer view of the business ce) 


presents all the merriment and racket 
a Donnybrook fair, with the rich ec 
and artistic qualities of a bazar at C 
At the foot of the tem 
clever actor in Turkish « 


or Damascus. 
a Turk, or 
tume, sells articles from Jerusalem, ro 
ries of coral, carvings of olive-wood, 

ther-of-pearl crucifixes, pipes, sashes, a 
enamelled jewelry. At 
booth a silversmith from Oporto displa 


the adjoini 


modern articles mn plated ware, the cou 

try people gazing with the same wond 

at foreign curiosities and the luxuries of 
city life. The most attractive spot for thy 
old gentlemen appears to be the umbre] 

stand. They unfold here with untiring 
admiration the huge structures of whal 
bone and gay cotton, haggling over the 
price with the proprietor, and discussing 
among themselves the relative merits of 

claret-colored cover with white stripes, 01 
a dark blue one with a wreath of yellow 
leaves. The old women find magnets as 
powerful in the brass and copper kitchet 
utensils, and at the handkerchief booth 
which displays all the barbaric coloring 
of an Afghan earpet bazar. The young 
girls cluster where the jewellers display 
immense filigree hearts and heavy gold 
chains, and the spectacle of these voung 
girls loaded down by their accumulated 
golden heirlooms must be the despair of 
the shop-keepers, for it would be difficult 
to find one who is not liberally supplied 
with every ornament witch they display. 
Laughing and singing, they wander in 
bevies among the booths, examining cu 
riously the gaudy chromos and the mo 
with fashions, 


diste’s stand its Parisian 
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have found their way even here, 


re destined in time to drive out the 
ral costume. These unsophisticated 
dren of nature pause in unfeigned as 
t before two great tin’ bath 


men 
of whose intended use they can not 
guess. And it is necessary for them 
at each round before the stand 
musical instruments are sold, to 
n turn the accordions, violas, and lit 
litars. They disappear for a time on 

im of some enamored swain behind 
folds of the tent devoted to the wax 

< show and the learned dog, or patron 

se the peep-show illustrative of the ** Life 
f Christ from the Nativity to the Ascen 
mn,” or the shooting-gallery, where the 
rvet is a magnificent metallic peacock 
th expanded plumage. There want 
t entertainments of a more public char 
for the impecunious. The ballad 
ver, a degenerate descendant of the 
uubadours, keeps a circle of laughing list- 
ners about him while he drawls, to the 
‘ccompaniment of a cracked fiddle, his 
tties of love and adventure, seasoned 
th liberal dashes of broad humor. Sets 
dancers form on the terrace, and a rude 
lero, called a foffa, is performed here 
id there amongst the crowd by a vary 
number of couples, who snap their 


ingers loudly to mark the time, and exe 


ite the figures with much emphasis and 


enjoyment, if with little grace. A shab 


v eeclesiastic, in a faded crimson gown, 


passes about a dish of rose leaves, conse 


crated by having lain upon the altar of 


the Virgin, and sells them for a penny 
each to the dancers, who kiss them. drop 
them in their bosoms, and return to their 
hilarious and earnest trampling \nen 
thusiastie circle of spectators has gathered 
about the dancing bear, who has a natural 
aptitude for the dance of the country, 
While bands of amateur musicians toot 
ing hideous clay trumpets remind the 
hearer of the Roman celebration — of 
Epiphany 

As twilight deepens into night, the 
front of the church is illuminated bv ara 
besques formed of multitudes of tiny 
green and red lanterns, and later, bou 
quets of rockets are exhibited upon the 
sCa shore. The stars come out and look 
calmly down upon all this carnival, in 
creasing the feeling of phantasmagoria 
for the most massive objects lose all ap 
pearance of solidity; the mountains are 
only theatrical side wings; the eastle, 
pasteboard. The never-weary bands play 
ing **Oh, so fair,” add to the illusion, and 
the chureh terrace, which we overlook 
from our proscenium box formed by the 
steps leading to the bell tower, becomes a 
stage on which some fair of the opera 
Faust or Martha, is being acted A love 
scene 1S progressing on the ste ps below 
us, Mephistopheles is busy in the crowd, 
and we wait expectant for the prompter’s 
bell, the falling of the curtain, and the 
sudden extinguishing of the lights. 

gut all this is the mere stage furni 
ture, the real acting of the Romaria takes 
place to-morrow The morning finds us 
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early at the bell tower to witness the pro 
cession, the religious pilgrimage which is 
the Hill Difficulty and Valley of Humilia 
tion to this Vanity Fair. Weare the only 
Americans present It is a rather disap 
pointing pageant after all. There are no 
passeos or devotional images carried by 
attendants in angelic livery of spangiles 
and soiled satin. The peasants issue from 
the chureh, where mass has been cele 
brated, and mareh around the building 
as long as their zeal or physical strength 
will sustain them. The road is by no 
means an easy one, consisting as it does a 
great part of the way of steep stone steps, 
up and down which the more devout 
clamber upon their knees. Weare struck 
more by the deep earnestness of the par 
ticipants than by the oddity of the scene. 
Only afew mumbling ecclesiasties in taw 

dry robes, but numbers of poverty-strick 

en old men who hobble by with Wwaxen ta 

pers nearly as tall as themselves, which 
they earry aloft tied beside long canes to 
prevent their breaking. Girls follow, bear 
ing crucifixes or garlands ; weary, sad 

faced women toil along upon their knees, 
aided a little by a husband or friend who 
walks beside them holding a hand. Old 
women bend over praver-book or rosary 
mumbling their Ave Marias. Young men 
walk reverentially, hat in hand, and chil 

dren carry flowers. Many times they 
compassed the church, struggling, stum 
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bling along the rocky way. Th 
had snapped their fingers most os 
leaped the highest in the bolero 1 
before are the penitents who ar 
parently most sincere. There ar 
less some present who gain spirit 
sous of self-abnegation, penitencr 
striving, and the perseverance of t! 
from their bruised knees and 
limbs; and if it is only severe ey) 
exercise for the rest, where is the | 
We returned to Oporto the next 
the whole Romaria went back to t} 
of Peter the Hermit. It was a |] 
Middle Ages that Chaucer mig 
chronicled, and belonged with t] 
when Joao LT. had his court at Oport 
the city had walls ** three thousan: 
in circumference,” and thirty fe 
It had nothing to do with America 
ing-machines for sale in the Rua 
dos Inglezes: or with the beautit 
pension-bridge, a triumph of moder 
gineering skill, which throws its dé 


arch of wire across the gorge of the |) 
ro, and over which we spin now in a 
press train bound southward.  B 
spite of this, the seallop-shell, the svi 
of pilgrimage, will henceforth bring 
our minds, not Mecea or Jerusalem 


the vellow sands slowly creeping ove: 
slumbrous fortress, and the Minho 

sants at the Romaria of Vianna do ( 
tello. 
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VI.—GERARD DOUW. 
\HARLES BLANC, visiting one day 


( in company with Diaz a gallery of 
paintings, ordered a picture of Douw’s 
to be taken down, in order that they 
might examine it more closely. 
the inspection over, the attendant under- 
took to rehang it, he very nearly let it 
fall, and every visitor present trembled 
when reflecting on what serious damage 
might have been done to the ‘bijou,’ as 
they termed it, and on the consternation 
of the fortunate possessor of the gem. 
‘There is a picture,’ said Diaz, ironical- 
ly, ‘which could be broken into a thou 
Vou, LXIII.—No. 374.12 


“When, | 


sand pieces by a fall, just as might hap 
pen to a china plate. For my part, I 
would not care to have by me pictures so 
‘fragile.”’? The other visitors appar-' 
ently did not understand the jest; but, 
spite of its exaggeration, the epithet was 
well deserved. The extreme finish of 
Douw is often as fatiguing to the spec 


| tator as it must have been to the painter. 


| be to conceal the efforts he has made 


Whoever aims to please ought to do so 
without visible effort 
sonable claim of our 


s the unrea 
admiration. The 
last effort an artist should make should 
In 
painting, ‘tis by the handling of the brush 
that the excess of finish is concealed, and 


such i 
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insipidity corrected. Paintingecan be very 
fine without being labored, and show the 
workings of the master’s mind whilst 
keeping the most precious benetits of his 
labor, as in Gabriel Metzu and Gerard 
Terburg, and in our own days in the 
works of Meissonier, whose elaboration is 
never painful, and who knows by vivid 
and sure touches how to polish the facets 
From this it will be 
seen that Blane does not write in unqual- 
ified praise of the famous Dutch painter; 
indeed, is inclined to be much more crit- 
ical than Kugler, who declares *‘ that a 
peculiar cluster of masters belonging to 
the Dutch school is formed by the minute 
painters, at the head of whom is Gerard 
Douw.” 


of his diamonds.” 


Douw was a fellow-townsman of Rem- 
brandt, born at Leyden in the year 16138, 
and was the first pupil of the great master. 
His father was a glazier, or rather a glass 
stainer, and intending his son to follow 
his profession, placed him, when only 
nine years of age, with Bartholomew Do- 
lendo, an engraver, to learn the art of de 
signing, and afterward with the painter 
Rouwhoorn. When still a lad, Douw 
entered Rembrandt's studio; his biogra- 
phers differ as to the year, some giving the 
date as 1628, others 1630, but all agree in 
the fact that he remained a pupil for 
three years; and as no pupil was allowed 


| ened his touch, and acquired astrone and 
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ting none of those negligences whi 
often happy artifices, and bestow 
much pains in painting a broken { 
as in portraying the * sentiments’ i 
man’s face, or the thought in a 
countenance. Thus the natural ten: 
of Douw, instead of being modified | 
stay with Rembrandt, was only in 
fied. In proportion as the master b 


accentuated execution, he drew fari|e 
and farther away from him, and clu 

his own style, dainty and polished t 
CceSsS. 


When he first left Rembrandt's st 


| tostart one for himself, Douw intended to 


choose portrait painting as his specia 
and would no doubt have achieved 

in that line, judging from his portraits of 
himself and those supposed to be of his 
mother and aunt, rendered familiar by | 
engravings of them by Wille, and kn 


| as ‘‘ The Reader” and ‘The Knitter” 


his slowness, hisexcessive painstaking, | 
custed his sitters, for even strong perso 
al vanity was not potent enough to » 
suade a model to give the painter the nun 
ber and length of sittings he desired 
Madame Spierings, a famous beauty of that 
day, was kept posing by him, for as long a 


| time as she could give, for five days, wh 


to sign his name to a painting, if it could | 


be accurately determined what was the 
first signed picture of Douw, the date of 
his entrance into Rembrandt's studio 
could be settled. 

It would probably be difficult to find a 
master and pupil with less sympathy than 
these two, the master having genius and 
fire, the pupil inexhaustible patience. For 
though Rembrandt ‘‘ finished” his early 
pictures, and was particular to accurately 
paint drapery, the slightest wrinkle in the 


he painted one hand, and her patience 
finally gave way. 

His precautions to preserve perfect 
cleanliness both of paints and paintings 
were wonderful. On entering the studio 
both painter and model waited until the 
former thought the dust caused by their 


|}entrance had settled, and in order to 
;}avoid as much of that inevitable nui 


sance as possible, he chose for his studio 


|a room whose outlook was on a diteh 


of stagnant water; he ground his paints 


| himself on a crystal table; manufactured 


face, the folds of the skin (as see the hands | 


in his early works), in fact, everything 
that was significant, he never aimed at 
the excess of finish that always seemed to 
be Douw’s desire. ‘‘ A truly great artist, 
Rembrandt, even when he ‘finished,’ 
knew how to neglect such an accessory, 
sacrifice such a detail, to the essential ex- 
pression of his subject, and thus make all 
that addressed itself to the imagination 
of importance. Douw, on the contrary, 
thinking only of what he considered the 
crowning glory of his picture, gave an 
equal importance to every detail, commit- 





his own brushes, which he was said to be 
able to make of wonderful suppleness and 
delicacy; superintended the priming of 
his canvases and panels, and spent much 
time in compounding varnishes proof 
against cracking; and the admirable pres 
ervation of his pictures perhaps justifies 
his extreme care. Yet spite of his fin 
ish and his truthfulness—for he was 
no flatterer—his sitters abandoned him, 
and he accordingly abandoned portrait 
painting for genre painting, wherein he 
could find ample scope for his love of 
minute detail. He painted what fell un- 


der his own immediate observation, and, 











to Kugler, “with a technical 


ing 
which rendered the smallest detail 


marvellous truth. Sub 
of animated action lay beyond his 

nay, his pictures seldom attain 
in animated moral import, and may 
id to be limited usually to a certain 
of On the other 
he possessed in full measure his 
rs feeling for the picturesque, and 
refined of 
o, in many eases also for power and 


most 


sentiment. 


ness 


e most charms chiar 
parency of warm coloring, combin 
vith these qualities a rare truth to 
with a marvellous distinctness of 
ind almost unexampled precision of 
1. Notwithstanding the inealeulable 
iteness of his execution, the touch of 


s brush is free and soft, and his 7mpasto 
‘irable.” Sandrart says that visiting 
iw one day in with Van 

Laar, they admired the care with which 
id painted a broom-handle, on which 
said he had still three days work to 

it would be finished to his mind; 
Blane, commenting on this, writes: 
Is the pleasure that the perfect imita- 
n of a broom-handle would give worth 
ee working days of the life of a man ? 
y much doubt it, and it seems to me 
that the more the artist finishes his work, 
more careful he should be to sustain 
charm of execution by the interest of 

s theme, to redeem by the quality of his 

orks the monotony to which he con 
nns himself. If an artist, by way of 

elaxation from more serious labors, stud- 


company 


» ere 


} 
nd 


J s still-life, and amuses himself by paint- 
a4 ing his coffee-pot, there is no harm in it; 
- it to choose for his favorite occupation, 
lO f 
for work, what should only be the recrea- 
! . . : . 
is tion of a few minutes—to have so little 
t . . 

i sentiment concerning the labor one ought 
( 


to take as to confound it with the pleasure 


bs me wishes to take—is to commit an un 
d pardonable fault, certainly if one has a 
: ul capable of rising to noble concep 
: t ons.”’ 
I Yet so famous was Douw considered 
ven during his lifetime, and his works 
i so eagerly sought after, that President 
Von Spierings, of the Hague, offered him 
; 


charged by the artist. 
noted pictures is ‘The Dropsical Wo 
man,” which eritic to 

unquestionably the chef-daeurre of the 


one declares 





this sum, of course, exclusive of the price 


be 
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i thousand florins yearly for the right of | 
being the first to choose of his pictures, | 


One of his most | 
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master; and when one remembers the art 
ist was sixty-five years of age when he 
executed it, the finish 

This picture is regarded 


marvellous.” 
of the 
vreat treasures of the Louvre, and is in 


is 
as one 
the grand salon. It was formerly cover 
ed by two doors, upon which were paint 
It was bought 
30.000 


ed a ewer and a napkin. 
by the Elector florins, 
given by him to Prince Eugéne, at 
death it became the property of the 


for and 
whose 
» house 
of Savoy, and was placed in the royal 
During the Napoleon 
fell into the hands of General 
it present to the 
but in 1815, when France had to 
account for its many art-treasures taken 
from other nations, Sardinia claimed the 
picture, and the French government, 
rather than part with what it justly con 
sidered of ‘“‘the” treasures of the 
Louvre, paid 100,000 franes for it, which 
was 20,000 less than the experts had pro- 
nounced to be its value in 1810. 


gvallery at Turin. 
ic wars it 
Clausel, who made 
Louvre; 


i 
i 


one 


The pie 
ture has been well engraved by Claessens. 

Blane gives as his opinion that this pie 
ture *‘is one of the most superb pieces of 
genre painting, and Douw never but twice 
in his life was so inspired,” the second 
time being when he painted the ** Reading 
of the Bible,” also in the Louvre, and en 
craved in the Musée Laurent. This last 
has often been pronounced by experts ‘‘a 
picture unequalled by any other Dutch 
artist.” 

But little is known of Douw’s life save 
that he a hard-working artist, and 
when the time necessarily required to at 
tain such ‘* finish” 
markable, even granting him to be an in 
defatigable worker, that he could have 
painted the two hundred pictures he is 
credited with. 


was 


is considered, it is re 


Descamps asserts he was in 
the habit of using a sort of screen attached 
to his foot, wherein he placed a concave 
mirror, just at the height of his eye when 
he was seated, and this was between the 
object and himself. The model was thus 
reflected in little in he 
had only to eatch its outline and color. 
His composition arranged, he divided his 


the e@lass, and 


canvas into parts corresponding to the 
objects he intended to paint, this division 
was repeated on a frame which was the 
size of the circumference of the mirror, so 
that when he put the frame around the 
glass it represented a square inscribed in 


la cirele: thus he saved himself much trou 
ble and time. It must be remembered that 
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“THE FLORIST.” —|GERARD DOUW. | 


a great many of Descamps’s statements are 
to be taken with grains of allowance, and 
perhaps this is one. 

Douw rarely painted in the open air, 
though his famous picture of ‘* The Char 
latan” (selling his wares at a country 
gathering), in the Munich gallery, was 
an exception to his general rule. Sir 
Joshua Rey nolds criticises this ] icture se- 
verely, declaring, ‘‘ There is no character 
in the picture; the faces are destitute of 


expression, and the whole thing lacks in 





wt# 


terest ; and, upon the whole, the sing 
figure of the woman holding a hare, in M 
Hope’s collection, is worth more than th 
large picture, in which, perhaps, there 

| ten times the quantity of work.” 

During Douw’s lifetime the desire fo 
his pictures kept him always busy, an 
large prices were paid him for his works 
for when Charles I]. returned to England 
the directors of the East India Company, 
wishing to make him a welcome and yal 
uable present, bought from M. De Bie, for 
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florins, a picture of Douw’s. The 
e represents a Dutch interior: a wo- | ( 
seated, sewing, near a cradle, where | 1 
id is sleeping, and a young girl is} ] 

the child. King William after- | i 

made the picture a present to Hol 
l, and placed it in the Chateau of Loo. 

there it was taken by the French 

they rifled 
tinent. and adorned the Louvre, from | 
nee in 1815 it was again returned to 
and, and is now at the 
Hague The sum paid by 
company shows. that 

Douw’'s pictures were cer- 
ily not undervalued. 
\s Douw in his portraits 
himself is apt to repre- 
sent a violin, one may con 

ide that music may have 

en one of the relaxations 
f his quiet, uneventful life. 
He lived to be sixty-seven, 
dying at Leyden in 1680. 
He had, however, from ex- 
essive use, So impaired his 
vesight that when only 
thirtv he was obliged to use 
:magnifying-glass in paint 
Ing, and in order to appre 
ciate the exquisite finish of 
his pictures, they should be 
soexamined. He had many 
pupils. The most famous 
were Metzu—whom Blane 
considers his superior in 
some respects—and Mieris. 
\t any rate, these three are 
the most celebrated ‘* miniaturist™ paint- 
ers of the Dutch school. 

The greater number of Douw’s pictures 
not in the national galleries are in Eng- 
land, for he is a favorite with English 
collectors. At the Buckingham Palace 
there are eight fine specimens of his works. 
There is hardly any private collection 
of note, however, where there are not one 
or more samples of his style. On the 
Continent the Munich gallery is the 
richest in Douws, owning sixteen of his 
pictures. At Amsterdam is his ‘* Hermit 
at Prayer.” But his imaginative compo- 
sitions are rarely fine; he lacked force 
when he abandoned his genre painting, 
though French critics praise his ‘* Read 
ing the Bible,” as has been noticed. In 
the Grosvenor Gallery is ‘* The Nurse” 
almost a duplicate of the picture given to 
Charles II. by the East India Company 
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At the Praslin sale, in 1793, it was sold to 


‘hoiseul Praslin for: 
SOS was bought for the Grosvenor Gal 
ery for 18,000—very nearly half of what 
t had sold for fifteen years before. 
VIL—GABRIEL METZU 


Of Metzu, the man, there is absolut ly 


the galleries of the} nothing known, save that he was born at 


Leyden in 1615, was married (time not 
known), for there is a fine picture by Steen 





GABRIEL METZU. 


of Metzu and his wife, and died at Am 
sterdam, not in 1658, as early biographers 
assert, because there are pictures by him 
bearing later dates (that of the ** Vegeta 
ble Market at Amsterdam” is signed 1664), 
but probably about 1669, which is the year 
given as that of his death by Alexandre in 
his manual published at Brussels in 1806. 
As an artis. there are many notices of 
him, almost always in a tone of eulogy, 
very rarely in the spirit of criticism. One 
writer declares that by studying carefully 
Metzu’s and Terburg’s pictures, one would 
know more of the habits of the Holland 
burghers, their dress, their faces, their 
breeding, life, almost their thoughts, than 
could be gleaned from reading any num 
ber of books of travel, geography. or his 
torical descriptions. Metzu certainly does 
show us the rich, order-loving, self-indul 
vent Hollander, whose house was to him 
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the world, wherein he had gathered from 
all quarters all that could tend to family 
comfort, and *‘ serve to dissipate the mel 
ancholy that during those long Northern 
winters must penetrate into every heart.” 

Metzu, however, in his interiors, never 
falls into the error Common to so many 
genre painters, that of accumulating de 
tails so that the interior seems like a ba 
With him his figures 
are the central point, and he only gives 


zar of bric-a-brac. 


enough of their surroundings to impart a 
home-like aspect, a vraisemblance, to the 
room wherein is carried on the conversa 
tion, the music lesson, the letter-writing, 
or Whatever may be the occupation of his 
personages. His pictures, after the lapse 
of two hundred years, would enable one to 
refurnish the abode of the well-to-do burgh- 
or of that time, and he has the art of mak 
ing interesting the most simple scenes of 
domestic life, and he painted every-day 
people in every-day circumstances. 
Fromentin, in his essays on the Dutch 
“Tt was the last of 
the great schools, perhaps the most origi- 
nal, certainly the most local. Dutch art 
could be nothing but the portrait of Hol- 
land, her external image, faithful, exact, 
complete, with no embellishments. Por 


school of art, writes: 


traits of men and places, bourgeois habits, 
such as 
they were, reduced to their primitive ele- 
ments 


streets, country, the sea, the sky, 


this was the programme followed 
by the Dutch school from the first day to 
itsdecline. Instead of poetic ideals, choice 
from a high stand-point, embellishing and 
purifying, living in the absolute rather 
than the relative, seeing nature as she is, 
but portraying her as she should be, the 
Dutch not only saw her, but painted her, as 
she was. It wasart forthe multitude, for 
the worker, and by the worker.” 

Yet as we see the difference between 
Brauwer, Steen, and Ostade in their pic 
tures of the same scenes—tavern life—so 
the miniaturists Douw, Metzu, and Mie- 
ris, though they give us bourgeois life, dif- 
fer in the representation. There is no 
Douw’s figures, particularly his women, 


are all ugly, stolid, and common, Metzu 


and Mieris show us a more refined circle, | 
the cream of the burgher aristocracy. They | 


show us more interesting persons engaged 
Blane de- 
‘The expression of Metzu’s figures 
is so delicate that it often can not be ap 


in less homely occupations, 
clares: 





preciated on the first inspection 
Dutch face seems to have a des 
tranquillity, an unalterable phleg 
would appear to be an utter imposs 
that it should gleam with even tl 
picion of a smile, or express any emo 
Still, if Metzu’s pictures are serut 
with care, there is not one of his { 
which, under the apparent impassiv¢ 
has not a play of feature. 


I speak i 

of the pictures as they came from 
master’s hand, for in the engravings ; 

his works, no matter who the engraye 
nor the excellence of the work done, ther 
are always shadows which defy thi 

of the graver, fugitive lights which giv: 
the sentiment, the soul of the touch 
steady light in the pupil of the eve, th 
wrinkle in the flesh—which, if left out 
from where the artist placed them, alt 
the expression, and impart a totally 
ferent character to the picture. Th 
fresh burgher wives of Metzu’s have a 
placidity of feature which indicates not 
indifference or languor, but the serenity 
of soul and restful ease which the fort 
nate ones of life enjoy.” 

It is interesting to examine among tly 
details, always well executed, with which 
Metzu adorns his interiors, the pictures 
he places on the walls. It was evidently 
then the fashion in Holland to decorat: 
the frames of pictures with ornamenta 
tion apparently in keeping with the sub 
ject and importance of the picture. In 


| the fine specimen of Metzu in Mr. Hope's 
of studies, stvle and method, viewing art | 


collection, in London, ‘* The Friendly Let 
ter,’ there is on the wall a picture of ani 
mals, of which the frame is singularly o1 
namented. There are large scrolls, shells 
marine plants, birds, and the decorations 
are so curiously mixed that they fore: 
themselves on the attention. Whether 
they are the invention of the painter, or 


are copied from some picture which served 
| him as a model, which is very probable 


they give an excellent idea of the frames 


of pictures of that time, and suggest that 


| perhaps it would be well if artists nowa 
| days had the framing of their pictures: 
imagination in any of them; but while | 





perhaps then they would be more con 
formable to the size, stvle, and subject of 
the picture. 

Waagen claims two different styles for 
Metzu—one where there is a prevalence of 
the ‘‘ golden tint,” and, later in his life, a 
style where cool coloring and more sil- 
very tones predominate; but the French 
critic asserts that the ‘* difference between 
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\ DUTCH SPORTSMAN.—[GABRIEL METZU. | 


i. silvery tone and cool coloring, or warm 
er golden hues, is hardly enough to char 
icterize as two styles. But it is true, and 
vhat Waagen has not noticed, that Metzu 
n early life was probably much more 
inder the irresistible influence of Rem- 
brandt, and the constant study of the 
great master’s works led him to copy his 
style; but when more assured of himself, 
he softened his tones and colors.” 

Under this influence he adopted, or tried 


to adopt, a broad style, a harder, more de 
cided touch, as in some of his Biblical pie 
tures; but he had not the requisite Imag 
nation for such works. Though he com 
posed them in the style of Rembrandt, 
they show only the defects of that genius 

the bizarreness of dress and pettiness of 
detail (such as Vanden Eckout and Flinek 
copied)—none of his sublime qualities by 
which the imagination is moved Metzu 
did well to confine, later in life, his brush 
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to painting daily life; he was not quali 
fied to portray dramatic events, or inter 
pret Biblical scenes. ‘Such flights were 
beyond his soaring.” 

Metzu’s pictures are to be found in all 
public galleries, and many of his finest 
works are in private collections in Eng 





to 130, and the collection of the Lo 
considered the richest. 


VIII.—FRANZ MIERIS, THE ELD} 
A warm affection existed by 


Douw and Mieris, whom the form 
ed the ‘‘prince of his scholars,” a 
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land, for the Dutch painters are favorites 
with the English. If one can judge from 
the prices paid, Metzu is more highly 
prized by connoisseurs even than Douw 
or Mieris, for at the sale of Cardinal 
Fesch’s gallery in 1849, ‘‘The Sleeping 
Chasseur” brought 74,790 franes, and the 
‘Crucifixion,’ not one of his best works, 
was bought by the banker Torlonia for 
5670 franes. The number of authentic 
pictures by Metzu is estimated at from 125 





























MIERIS. 


delicacy of execution the master and pu 
pil are on a par; yet Mieris attained th¢ 
‘summit of his art,” according to Kugler, 
when he painted ‘‘The Doctor Feeling 
the Pulse of a Sick Girl” (at Vienna), at 
which time he was only twenty-one years 
of age, for Mieris was born at Leyden 
April 16, 1635. His father was a lapi- 
dary, but seeing his child’s fondness for 
pictures, instead of trying to make him 
follow in his footsteps, he put him, while 
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“THE KNITTER.” 


till a mere lad, under the tutelage of 
\braham Torenvliet, a then 
painter of glass, and a fine draughtsman. 


celebrated 


He soon, however, passed to Douw’s 
studio, and was the 
Mieris felt for his master that 
father wished him to finish 
training under Abraham van Tempel, the 


so strong feeling 
when his 


his artistic 


famous historical painter of that day, the | 


young artist, after a short stay with his 


*. MIERIS. | 


new teacher, left him, to return to his old 
haunt, declaring he preferred Douw as a 
master, as he did also his style of paint- 
ing, and contentedly worked as a pupil, 
his modesty not allowing him to perceive 
that he was in no way Douw’s inferior. 
Long after he was earning his support 
to work i 
his criticisms, 
The Sick Girl” 


by his brush, he continued in 
Douw’s studio, and crave 


for his famous picture of 
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bears date 1656, and no mere pupil was al- | be the court painter, assuring h 
lowed to sign a picture. Many of his| pictures would be eagerly sought 


friends constantly urged him to open a 
studio of his own, but without success, 
until one of them, Professor Silvius, re 


monstrating seriously with him for his | 


lack of self-confidence, finally told him 
he wished his consent to a proposition 
that he, Silvius, should be allowed the 
first choice of his pictures when he did be- 
fini his caree ig 

Such a flattering proposition from a well 
known amateur like Silvius at last con 
vinced Mieris he might safely cease his 
quasi-pupilage, and he soon after had a 
convincing proof of the esteem in which 
his pictures were held. The Archduke 
Leopold William was an ardent art-lover, 
and Silvius persuaded him to give Mieris 
an order, assuring him that he would have 
a chef-d ceuvre in the picture. Mieris was 
not overrated by his partial friend, for the 
picture he painted for the archduke is the 
beautiful one, ** The Silk-Merehant,” now 
in the Belvedere at Vienna, bearing date 
1660—showing he was twenty-five years 
of age ere he realized his standing as an 
artist. Mieris knew well, thanks to his 
training under Douw, how to paint rich 
stuffs in all their varieties of color and lus 
tre—tatfetas, satins, and velvets. He was 
a consummate artist in the arrangement 
of light, and better than Douw could sub 
ordinate details. The picture represents 
the interior of a shop tended by a pretty 
woman. <A nobleman, wearing a sword 
by his side and plumes in his hat, has en- 
tered to make some purchase, but seeing 
the beautiful figure at the counter, has 
stopped, and negligently stroking his chin 
with the ineffable impertinence of the lord 
who can imagine his admiration to be 


naught but flattering, seems less occupied | 
with the goods that he is supposed to be | 
examining than with the pretty seller, | 


who, somewhat embarrassed, yet tries 
smilingly to display and extol her wares. 
At the back of the store is seated a man, 
doubtless the husband of the fair beauty, 
if one may judge from his face and gesture. 


lant, but unable to rout such a noble cus- 
tomer, he contents himself with mena- 
cing with his finger his pretty wife, by a 


‘gesture which promises a future scene.” | 
The archduke was so charmed with this | 


gem that he gave Mieris for it a 1000 flor- 
ins, and offered a pension of a 1000 rix- 
dollars if he would come to Vienna and 


| But the artist refused the offer, ciy 
a reason that his wife, whose wishe 
ways followed, did not like the idea 
change. This statement in regard 1 
wife is all we know of that lady, but 
ing from his career, Mieris can hard 
credited with always consulting her 
es, and his own disinclination to part 
friends doubtless had more to do wit! 
refusal than her dislike of change, 

From this time Mieris’s future wa 
sured, provided he would work; for ; 
teurs struggled to be first in ordering 
tures, and he named his own price. ‘| 
elder Cornelius Praats, whose son, s| 
iff of Leyden, had taken lessons in pa 
ing from Mieris, made an agreement 1 
he should paint for him at his (Praats 
house a picture, ‘*A Young Girl F: 
ing’’—now in the Pinacothek, at Munic} 
which is the richest gallery in Mie. 
having no less than sixteen of his pix 
tures—for which he should be paid at 1 
rate of a gold ducat an hour. Mlieris | 
ished this picture with exquisite care, ai 
received for it the sum of 1500 florii 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany, then on 
visit to Leyden, saw the picture, and o 
fered Praats 3000 florins for that, or thi 
portrait of Madame Praats, also painted 
by Mieris; but the fortunate owner of 
both refused the offers. It was a great 
compliment to the artist that though 
Madame Praats was still living, and thx 
Grand Duke had no personal interest in 
her, her portrait was considered by him 
such an exquisite work of art that li 
was eager to become its possessor. Praats 


was desired to set his own price on it, if 
he did not consider the otfer made lib 
eral enough; but he declined to part 
with it on any terms. Failing in his ef 
forts to induce owners of Mieris’s pictures 


| to sell them, even at double their cost, the 


Grand Duke went to visit the artist, whom 
he found engaged in making his sketch of 
the picture ‘‘The Meeting of Ladies.” 


| Delighted with the sketch, he asked Mie 
He has caught the expression of the gal- | 


ris to finish the picture for him, and let 
him have it as soon as possible. It was 
criticising this picture, in which are sev- 
eral figures of ladies and gallants richly 
dressed, and with luxurious surroundings, 
that Houbraken called Mieris ‘‘ the paint- 
er ofthe fashions.” Perhaps the title is not 
badly chosen. Though Houbraken may 
| have meant it in a disparaging sense, it 



















id not be so applied; for Mieris, 
rt he gives us gay cavaliers and 
mable ladies with all harmonious 
s. yet still there is a subtle ‘*spir 
quality about his pictures which 
them above being merely accurate 
esentations of stuffs and ornaments, 

is pictures now are,if anything, more 

vy esteemed than during his life; ** for | 

¢ all the Dutch painters who faith 
copied nature, it is refreshing to tind 

vho has dared to pick and choose 

1 his models, who preferred grace to 
vardness, Who loved to paint pretty 

nen appropriately costumed rather 

n to always copy magots.” rhe 
Grand Duke was so entirely satisfied with 
picture that he paid the artist 100 rix 
irs, and desired not only his portrait 

n the hand of Mieris, but also the 

st’s likeness. Mieris consented to do 

and painted himself showing one 

iis pictures—a young girl taking a les 
son on the harpsichord. As this work 

s not only a portrait of himself as a 

n, but as an artist showing his styl 

| quality of work, Mieris regarded this 

‘eas one of his best efforts; but when 


is sent to the Grand Duke, he—insti 

ed, it is reported, by some of his court 

s. who, failing to obtain from Mieris a 

ecimen of his work, determined to de 

him to their sovereign—sent such a 

ry small remuneration that Mieris, 

deeply wounded, swore never again to 

paint anything for the Tuscan court, and 
kept his word. 

This is the explanation of the rup 

ture, as given by Houbraken and Weyer 


mans, but Gerard de Lairesse on. this | 


wint writes: ‘‘Those who have done 
vreat work can, when they choose, con 
descend to the little, while those who 


paint only trifling details can only with | 


difficulty grasp a truly fine subject. Mie- 
‘is, so justly celebrated for his pictures of 


letail, lost entirely the approval of the | 


Grand Duke when he tried to paint por- 
traits in their natural grand proportions.” 
very one can decide for himself wheth- 


er by this enigmatical sentence Lairesse | 
blames Mieris or the Grand Duke for the | 


difference between the two.  Lairesse 


probably knew the rights of the matter, | 


for he was a warm friend of Mieris, who 
had asked him to take care of the educa- 
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although there were conjectures With 
Mieris, as with many, his principles and 
actions were at varianee: and though 
himself a hard drinker, and the boon 
companion of Steen, he had a horror of 
his son’s acquiring habits of intemper 
ance, and it has been shrewdly suspected 
that he found that Lairesse, staid in his 
writings, was very lax in his daily life 


| Mieris’s life and the subjects he loved to 


paint, his principles and his conduet, his 
tastes and his associates, were diametric 
ally Oppose d one to the other. He paint 
ed beauties in luxurious, well-ordered 
homes ; his interiors are those of high 
life; but he himself must be classed with 
the neer-do-weels. He and Steen were 
the closest friends It has been asserted 
that Mieris often would touch up a picture 
for Steen, and, together with Lievens and 
Aug. de Vos, they often passed the night 
in drinking at Steen’s tavern: and when 
the host’s ruin came, the friends trans 
ferred their meetings and conviviality to 
the nearest beer-house 

One of these midnight revels nearly 
cost Mieris his life, for, separating very 
late, and a good deal under the influence 


| of the liquor they had drunk, the friends 


started on their ditferent Ways. Mieris, 
passing over one of the bridges, fell into 
the op n sewer, and being too much intox 
icated to help himself intelligently, being 
able to do nothing but eall for aid, came 
very nearsultfocating. Itso happened that 
in the immediate neighborhood there lived 
a cobbler, who was even at that late hour 
working, and his wife was dutifully keep 
ing watch with him. She thought she 
heard cries of distress, and bade her hus 
band stop his hammering and singing that 
they might lsten, when, the sounds be- 
coming more distinet, the good couple 
took their lamp and went into the street 
to see who wanted aid. When they dis- 
covered Mieris in his perilous position, 
they speedily rescued him; and though 
wondering that a man so finely dressed, 
with silver buttons on his coat, should 
| be choking in the mud, they asked no 
questions, but carried him to their home, 
and when they had revived him, started 
him on his homeward way. Mieris, when 
he realized what his danger had been, was 
ashamed both of his adventure and the 
cause that led to it, and forbore to tell his 


tion of his son Jan, whom, however, he | preservers hisname. He, however, wish- 


afterward removed, and sent to Italy, 
though it was not positively known why, 


| ed to show them some proof of his grati 
tude for their timely aid, and began to 
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paint for them a picture; but as the time 


he could give to the work was only his 


absolutely unoccupied hours, his progress | 


was slow, and it was full two years before 
Taking the pic 
ture, carefully concealed under his cloak, 


his labor was finished. 


he sought the cobbler’s house, where he 
found only the wife at 
dently did not recognize her visitor. 


home, who evi 


By dint of skillful questions he discov 
that remembering the cir 
cumstances of his accident, the worthy 


ered though 
couple had ho idea of whom they had 
been the Placing the picture 
on the table, he 
ner: *‘ Here, madam, accept this as a small 


rescuers. 


said in his gracious man 


token of gratitude from the unknown you 
[f you would rather, 
at any time, turn the picture into money, 
you have only to take it to Mr. Praats,” 
and the direction, he vanished, 
without having told his name. The cob 
bler and his wife showed the picture to 


so kindly assisted. 


viving 


several of their neighbors, and even they, | 


unlearned in art, declared it must be worth 
a good sum. The woman’s curiosity was 
excited, and she carried the picture to 
the burgomaster, Jacob Vandermaas, in 
whose family she had previously lived. 
He instantly recognized Mieris’s hand ; 
and wondering at finding such a gem in 
the possession of his old servant, ques- 
tioned her as to how she had obtained it, 
and heard her singular story. He said 
he himself would give a hundred duca- 
toons for the picture, but added, gener- 
ously, ‘‘ Perhaps you had better take if 
to’ --naming well-known 
‘Sand ask him eight hundred florins for 
the picture; he will give them.” The 
cobbler’s wife found this valuation was 
Tradition does not tell 
us what the picture was which owed its 


the correct one. 


existence to the unlucky consequences of | 


a midnight revel. 

Mieris, as a general rule, ranks a trifle 
lower than Metzu, for his touch is some- 
times hard and too much labored, when 
compared with the delicate accentuated 
manipulation of Metzu. 

If one can judge by the portraits Mie- 
ris painted of himself, he was a handsome 
man, gay, sensual-looking, with brilliant 


eyes, a heavy mouth slightly accentuated | 
as was worn by 


by a mustache such 
the gallants of the time of Louis XIII. 
He has painted his portraits frequently. 


Sometimes as a burgher, sometimes as a 
military man, more often as an artist; 


amateur— 
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but whatever his costume or pos 
he has always luxurious surroun 
and when he represents himself as 

ist, there is almost always a violo: 
near, showing that he probably was 
sician as well as painter. It can 
be understood that if Mieris was a 
his home as in his 
tures, notwithstanding the high 

tion he put upon his pictures (and o} 
ed, for his works never waited 


of elegance in 


for 
chasers), he could not long support 
Add to his extravag 
the facts that being a pupil of Dou 
painted as slowly as his master, also 
| he was the ally of Steen and other 


a style of living. 


| sure-seekers, and burned the candle at 
both ends, and it can well be believed 
that Gersaint wrote without exacor 
tion: ‘* His life was ill regulated; he R 
extravagant, lived beyond his m 


jand accumulated large debts, for w! 
| he was many times imprisoned. Ther 
was one creditor who kept him confined 
a long time, and when it was suggested 
|to Mieris that he should paint in o 
to gain a release, he answered that 
sight of bars and the sound of bolts pr 
| vented his exercising his imagination 
| As Gersaint visited Holland a 
| deal, and was the friend of many of the 
| painters, he doubtless knew what he was 
| writing about. It is beyond doubt certain 
| that Mieris by his fast living shortened 
his life; he died while yet in his prime, in 
| 1681, at the age of forty-six. When |] 
| early death and his finish are taken into 
| consideration, it is not surprising that thi 
| authentic catalogue of his pictures num 
| bers only 156. His sketches are very rare, 
are finely drawn, and are generally of 
heads done in black and white with great 
care, occasionally finished in India ink. 
| and the texture of the skin and the various 
draperies are as faithfully rendered as in 
| his paintings. As an artist, Mieris had a 
| love for beautiful surroundings; as a man, 
a leaning toward low life; he loved dis 
| tinction and praise, yet passed much of 
| his time at a tavern; he loved elegance, 
| but could not refrain from dissipation, 
|and soon: learned, like his friend Jan 
| Steen, to be indifferent to debts, and the 
disagreeable results which in those days 
| followed in the train of debt. Yet, spite 
of his unfortunate proclivities, he al 
ways sought for his pictures beautiful 
| models, with delicate features, clear skins, 
graceful figures, and elegantly dressed. 
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as a more brilliant colorist than | to take away that fade propriété, that ; 
and more refined in his artistic | sameness, which oftentimes wearies the 
yet in his pictures one woula like | spectator, and in this crowning excellence 
e sentiment, less satin.” There is | Metzu is the superior of all the miniatur 
little inequality in his pictures; in- | ists of Holland.” 
tion evidently had no influence on Mieris is called ‘‘the elder” to distin 
york. He perfectly understood how | guish him from his son William, who was 
ordinate accessories, and to make the | also a painter of some merit, though far 
nages the most important objects; | inferior to his father, whose pupil he was 
master of the clair-obscur, but an | His grandson was also somewhat of an 
ent eritic thinks ‘‘in respect to touch | artist, but more of an author, and early in 
Metzu is superior to Mieris. Without | the eighteenth century published many 
stion his works are precious, charm- | volumes enriched with engravings illus 
he gives its proper character to every | trative of Dutch lifeand manners. Mieris 
ct; he reproduces silk, ermine, velvet, | painted on copper, canvas, and wood. The 
‘ble, ebony, all stuffs and substances, | famous ‘‘ Woman with Paroquet,” known 
exquisitely that sometimes he seems | also as ** Le Corset Rouge,” in Sir Robert 
perfection itself, though if one compares Peel’s collection, is on copper; this picture 
Mieris with Metzu, one will perceive the | was sold at the Gaignat sale, in 1768, to 
] 


latter is a degree more perfect. For to | the Duke of Praslin, for 3100 livres; after 
ish a finish means to disguise the finish, | ward to Sir Robert Peel for 305 guineas. 


A KISS. 


Kiss! a kiss! what is a kiss? In which our souls run forth to greet 


~ 


| 
| 
| 
A something light as air or thought; | And blend together in a kiss. 


0 rare for touch, for sound too soft, 


: ee | Fit cradled on the sentient lip. 
And yet with more than words ’tis fraught. bm : ; 
| lis with the lips we pray or bless, 


0 delicate, exquisite thing, | Breathe friendship’s vow or kindly smile, 
Subtle thou art as radiant light; | Or offer love’s divine caress. 


\ sweet, unsatisfying myth, ; 

, e P The eye, it wanders here or there, 

Thou mocking, tantalizing sprite. : : 
Careless to friend or foe may rove; 


I know not why it is we kiss: | The hand a dubious language owns; 
Some things there are we never know, But lips are sacred still to love. 


Nor care to know, if only true, om : : 
x : : | The kiss on brow beloved in death, 
hat ever it shall just be so. } one ; 
|} So deep it e’en might wake dead eyes, 
lis love’s own language, low and sweet. | Whoever gave, nor felt its power 
Friendship’s content with other bliss— | To hush awhile the soul’s dark cries? 
The clasp of hand, the greeting eye; ; : 
; a } |O sorrowing kiss, O sacred kiss, 
But only if we love we kiss. a ; . ; 
That links us with the lost again, 


A moment trembling into life, Almost our souls float out in thee 
A thrill bewildering, and ’tis done: To join them in the fadeless plain. 


Like all things fair and lovely here, es » P , : 
. ° . 94° ou wand rest rom some happier sphere 
Almost before it is,’tis gone. = ; PI ? 
Thou thing that can so much express 

One instant lingering on the lip, | Or sacred grief or tenderest joy: 


A spell it sweeps through heart and eyes, O tell me, is it strange we kiss? 


Pervades the soul’s ethereal self, ae 

' : | Sweet spirit, all too transient here, 

And then in sweetest mystery dies. wet 
Await us in the realms of bliss: 

int touch of immortality Life’s season past, from death’s cold sleep 


Sure hath this sweet mysteriousness, Awake us, angels, with a kiss. 
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NOTCH, FROM THORN HILL 


THE WHITE 


PART 


MOUNTAINS. 
Il. 


A journey on 
foot hath most pleasant commodities : 


T is Petrarch who says, 


aman may go at his pleasure; none shall 
stay him; none shall carry him beyond 
his wish; none shall trouble him; he hath 
but one labor, the labor of nature, to go.” 
Here is a creed every true pedestrian may 
embrace with enthusiasm; and should he, 


of the silences of ages, 





her somewhere, or 
everywhere, I prom 
ise him. 

Our first journey terminated at the 
summit of the great White Mountain 
Notch. A second and equally romantic 
tour leads us through a region into which 
railways have not yet penetrated, and 
where, even now, there are solitudes as 
inviolate as were ever the abiding-place 
From North Con 
way, then, we once more turn our faces to 
the north.. It is our purpose to ascend 
slowly the valleys conducting to the sum- 
mit of the Carter and the Pinkham pass 


| es, pushing investigation into and beyond 


these interesting defiles, which distribute 
with impartial hand the melted snows 


| arrested in their swift descent from the 
too, chance to have his Laura, he will see | 


mountain-tops. 











Hill 


Thorn 





ishing backward 
dually to a full and broad panorama 
f the Saco meadows. Then, advancing 
ies that glorious vision of the great 
~ nountains elevated to an immense height, 
d seeming, in their benevolence, to say, 

\pproach, mortals.”* 
Underneath us, at the bottom of a deep 
ile, with mountains all around, we look 

handful of 

iddled about one little church spire, like 


Vn upon a white houses 
L congregation sitting at their pastor’s 
et. So completely is this vale shut in 

that you perceive neither entrance nor 
a «it. 
silver in its green floor seem vainly 

way out. Nature, one would 
in think, had locked the door and thrown 


The streams that make two veins 


_ 
SCeKING a 


cives | 


4 : | 
glimpses, opening 


the summit, full upon the charmed eye | 
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ic way the key. This is the village of 
*h Jackson. This is the valley of the Ellis. 
id What traveller can pass beyond the 
US rest of Thorn Hill without paying his 
e ribute of silent admiration to the splen- | 
1 id pageant of mountains visible from | 
0) 


\is charmed spot?) But admiration gives 


d vay to astonishment when he sees this 
1 immense wall pierced through its centre 
; by the deep hollow of the Carter Notch. 
d Right before him the mighty rampart, 
e bristling with its countless towers, is 
s breached as cleanly as if a cannon-ball 
e had just crashed through it. It is an 


enormous hole. It is the cavity, appar 





| stream is the 


GIANT’S STAIRS, FROM THORN HILL, 








The walk over | ently, from which one of those great iron 


teeth has just been extracted. Only it 
does not disfigure the landseape: it really 
exalts the surrounding mountains. They 
are immensely aggrandized by it. 


One of the streams we see is the Ellis, 


| the other the Wildeat. which unites with 


it at the edge of the village. The Wild 
eat cuts the village in two. It is a per 
fect highwayman of a stream. The very 
air is tremulous with its rush and roar. 
Halting on the bridge that spans it, and 
looking down the long pathway it makes, 
we enjoy a fine retrospect of the Moats, 
and up, see the torrent 
bounding toward us. Here it 
over granite ledges, clean 


looking come 
makes a 
swift descent 
and fresh from constant serubbing as the 
face of a country urchin, and as freckled. 
Every rod of its course is beset by huge 
humpbacked bowlders: a 


ters! 


river in fet 
Every step it takes is a headlong 
rush: a tempest of waters! For half a 
mile the ledges forming its bed look as if 
an earthquake had ripped them up, not to 
make a channel, but to waylay, entrap, 
and cut the stream hopelessly in pieces 

Conspicuous from the village rise in the 
north the two massive steps of the Giant's 
Stairs, which we have already seen from 
the Saco Valley. 

This little river, tumbling step by step 
down its into Jackson, 
Notch, and _ its 
which 


broken ledges 
direct from the 
thread conducts 


through the labyrinth of thick woods. 


comes 


ee 


see 
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[ dearly love the companionship of these | 


mountain streams. They are the voices 
of the wilderness singing high or low, 
softly humming a melodious refrain to 
your thoughts, or joining innumerable 
cascades in one grand chorus, they salute 
the ear with a gush of sound that robs 
the forest of its loneliness and awe. But 


that is not all the river signifies. It has | 


a deeper meaning. 


* Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth which needs 
No school of long expe ricnee, that the world 
Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares 
To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood, 

And view the haunts of nature.” 


For five miles the road skirts the west- 
ern slopes of the Wildeat Valley, which 
grows continually deeper, narrower, and 
higher. We catch for a moment the 
snowy cupola of Washington and the slen- 
der peak of Adams. Then they vanish. 
Before us the grand downward curves of 
Carter Notch open wider and wider. 

We pick up en route the guide of the 
locality, who lives on the side of the 


. . . . . ' 
mountain near where the road is left for 


the woods. While he is strapping on his 
knapsack we have leisure to observe the 
manner of man he is, 

The guide, whose Christian name is 
Jonathan, is known to all the country 
round as ‘‘ Jock” Davis. He is a medi- 
um-sized, muscular man, whiskered like 
a Cossack, with a pair of bare arms the 
color of unglazed earthenware, and a step 
like a panther. Having built a cabin 
there, cut a path to it, and having con- 


ducted in and out about all who have | 


ever visited it, this decidedly queer but 
singularly alert figure, leaning on an al- 
penstock before us, is entitled to be con- 
sidered the tutelary genius of the Notch. 
When not engaged as a guide, he hunts, 
traps, and ‘* gums” for a living—a scanty 
and precarious one, it must be confessed, 
and full of hardship; but sympathy may 
well be spared when the man _ himself 


laughs or shrugs his broad shoulders at | 


the word ‘‘ hardship” as a thing to be ex- 
pected, and as a matter of course over- 
come. This Davis reminds me of a boy 
in a strange house. He has been on top 
of everything. 


Seeing me ready, Davis whistled to his | 


dog, and we entered the path in Indian 
file. In ten steps the forest closed over 
our heads. <A brisk pace brought us in a 
short time to the edge of an ancient clear- 
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ing, now badly overgrown with }) 
and coppice, and showing how eas 

ture obliterates the mark of civil 
when left alone. In this clearing 
cellar told its sad story but too pl 

| Those pioneers who first struck t] 

into the noble pines here are all 

| They abandoned in consternation | 

fort to wring a scanty subsistence 

this inhospitable and unfruitful rec 
Even the poor farms I had seen encroac), 
ing upon the skirts of this wilderness 
seemed fighting in retreat. 

| We quickly came to a second clearino 
| where the axe of God had smote the fo, 
est even more ruthlessly than that oj} 
man. The ground was encumbered with 
half-burned trees, among which the gaud) 
fire-weed grew rank and tall. Divining 
my thought, the guide explained, in his 
quaint, sententious way, ‘‘Fire went 
through it; then the wind harricaned jt 
down.” A comprehensive sweep of his 
staff indicated the area traversed by thi 
whirlwind of fire and the tornado. This 
opening disclosed at our left the gray 
cliffs and yawning aperture of the Notch 
—by far the most satisfactory view yet 
obtained, and the nearest. 

An hour and a half of pretty rapid 
walking found us at the bottom of a steep 
rise. We were at length come to clos 
quarters with the formidable outworks of 
Wildeat Mountain. The brook has for 
some distance poured a stream of the 
| purest water over moss of the richest 
green, but it now most mysteriously van- 
ishes from sight. From this point the 
singular rock called the Pulpit is seen 
overhanging the upper crags of Carter 
| Dome. We had now attained an altitude 
| of 2250 feet above the village of Jackson; 
| we were then a thousand higher than the 
| renowned Crawford Notch. 

On every side the ground was loaded 
down with huge gray bowlders, so pon- 
derous that it seemed as if the solid earth 
must give way under them. Some look- 
ed as if the merest touch would send them 
crashing down the mountain, Under 
mined by the slow action of time, these 
fragments have fallen one by one from 
the high cliffs, and accumulated at the 
base. Among these the path serpentined 
for half a mile more, bringing us at last 
to the summit of the spur we had been 
| climbing, and to the broad entrance of the 
| Notch. We passed quickly over the level 
| ground we were now upon, stopped by the 
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le of a well-built cabin of bark, threw off 
i loads, and then, fascinated by the ex 

eeding strangeness of everything I saw 
round me, I advanced to the edge of the 
scrubby growth in front of the camp, in 
rder to command an unobstructed view. 

Shall I live long enough to forget this 
sublime tragedy of nature, enacted Hea- 
ven knows when or how? How still it 
was! Iseemed to have arrived at the in- 
stant a death-like silence succeeds the ca- 
tastrophe. I saw only the bare walls of 
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WILDCAT, NEAR JACKSON 


a temple of which some Samson had just 
overthrown the columns— walls over 
grown with a forest, ruins overspread 
with the tokens of a mighty struggle 
Imagine the light of a mid-day sun 
brightening the tops of the mountains, 
while within a sepulchral gloom render 
ed all objects—rocks, trees, clitfs—all the 
more weird and fantastic. I was between 
two high mountains whose gaunt walls 
inclose the pass. Overhanging it, fifteen 
hundred feet at least, the sunburned crags 
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e dome towered above the highest 
pices of the mountain behind me. 
sible to conceive anything more en- 

than this imperishable rock. So 
is the world stands, these mountains 
stand. They look so strong, so in- 
ile of change. 

what, then, is this dusky 
stretching huge and irregular across 


gray 


hasm from mountain to mountain, 
pletely filling the space between, and 
effectually blockading the 


ve were compelled to pick our way 


entrance 


the steep side of the mountain in or 
to turn it 

eture to yourself acres upon acres of 
d granite split and splintered in ev- 
form, 
d weight, vet pitches 
d about like playthings, tilted or so 


ft enormous size 


conceivable ( 
M piled, and tum 
ised and balanced as to open number- 
s caves which sprinkled the whole are 

a thousand shadows 
repeat, to yourself, and the 
then but faintly grasp the idea of this co- 


ssal barricade, seemingly built by the 


figure this, 


a 
I 
mind will 


ints of oid to guard their last strong 
id from all intrusion 
Whence came this colossal débris? 1} 
iad at first the idea that the great arch 
springing from peak to peak, supported 
the Atlantean shoulders of the two 
mountains, had fallen into ruins. I even 


tried to imagine the terrifie erash with | 


vhich heaven and earth came together in 
the fall. Easy to realize here Schiller’s 
vraphiec deseription of the Jungfrau: 
One walks there between life and death. 


] 


lwo threatening peaks shut in the soli- 


tary way. Pass over this place of terror 


ithout noise; dread lest you awake the | 


eeping avalanche.” 

It is evident, however, as soon as the 
eye attaches itself to the side of the dome, 
that one of its loftiest precipices, origi- 
ially measuring an altitude as great as 
iny yet remaining, has precipitated itself 
i a crushed and broken mass into the 
The track of the convulsion is 
easily traced. 
side of the mountain is hollowed out, ex- 
posing a shallow ravine in which noth- 
ing but dwarf spruces will grow, and in 
which the erratic rocks, arrested here and 
there in their fall, seem endeavoring to 
regain their ancient position on the sum- 
mit. There is no trace whatever of the 
rubbish ordinarily accompanying a slide; 
only these rocks. 


} 
LOVSS, 


| portal. 


From top to bottom the | 
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But besides all this wreck and ruin, 
which is so astounding when first seen, 
nature plays here one of those pranks 
constituting the really 
sode of the spectacle before us, and di- 


remarkable epi- 


verting the mind from the somewhat de- 
pressing influences of such irremediable 
chaos—a chaos which seems to prefigure 
the death of the mountain, and of which 
From 
a tlat rock pushed above the mass of the 


we are unable to divine the object. 


barricade we saw two little lakes lying 
beneath us in the hollow opening between 
this natural intrenchment and the little 
mountain constituting the head, and true 
summit, of the Noteh. 

No incident of the whole excursion is 
more curiously inexplicable than the total 
disappearance of the brook at the mount 
Notice that it was last seen 
vushing from the side we ascended, half 
a mile below the camp. Whence does it 
When we are on top of the bow! 


ain’s foot. 


come ¢ 
ders, looking down into the black water 
of the little lakes, we ask ourselves in 


wonder, ‘‘ Where does it go? how does 


| it get out?” The mystery is, however, 
| solved by the certainty that their waters 


flow out underneath the barrier; but rot 
withstanding one or the other of us was 
continually dropping out of sight into 
the caverns with which it is filled, we 
could neither hear nor see anything to 
indicate the route by which the stream 


| contrives its escape. It is buried out of 


sight and sound 

Descending the spur upon which the 
hut is situated, we were in a few mo 
ments at the bottom of the deep cavity 
between the Giant’s Barricade and the 
little mountain forming the northern 
We had now taken a position 
between the lakes. Looking backward, 
the barricade lifted a black and frowning 
wall a hundred and fifty feet over our 
heads. Looking down, the water of the 
lakes seemed ‘‘an image of the Dead Sea 
at the foot of Jerusalem destroyed.” 

Here [ parted from my guide, and after 
threading the woods two hours longer, 
came out into the stony pastures above 
the Glen House. 

The Glen House is one of the last 
| strongholds of the old ways of mountain 
travel. The nearest railway station is 
eight miles off, at Gorham. The nearest 
steam-whistle is there. So much for its 





seclusion. 
Situated at the base of Carter Mount 
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in, ona terrace rising above the Peabody | ing the magnificent sweep of the 
River, which it overlooks, it has only the | northern peaks, here bending majest 
valley of this stream—a half-mile of level | round to the northeast, exhibiting 


meadow here—between it and the base of | titanic props, deep hollows, soaring | 
Mount Washington. The carriage-road | to the admiring serutiny of every 
to the summit, which in 1861 superseded | farer. It is impossible to appreciat: 
the old bridle-path, is seen crossing this | view all at once. No one can preter 
meadow. The road oceupied six years in | analyze the sensations produced by 
building, and is eight miles long. ing at high mountains. The bare tho 
Respecting the appearance of Mount | of them creates a flutter of enthus 
Washington from the Glen House itself, | wherever we may be. At such mon 


it is a received truth that neither the | one lays down the pen to revel in thi 
height nor the proportions of a high ollection. 

mountain are properly appreciated when Go with me now up to the summ 
the spectator is placed exactly at the base. | the Pinkham Pass in order to gain 
The same is true here of Mount Washing- | knowledge, not sc much of what it s] 
ton, which is too much foreshortened for | as of what it hides from the traveller 


1 favorable estimate of its grandeur or its The four miles of highway back thro 
elevation. The dome looks flat, elongated, | the Pinkham forest deserve to be ea 
obese 3ut it is only a step to more eli- | the Avenue of Cascades. Not less tl 


gible posts of observation in the imme- | four drop from the mountain-tops or leap 
diate vicinity down the confined gorges. Two miles 
Still, Mount Washington is surveyed | from the hotel we meet asprightly and 
with more astonishment, perhaps, from | orous brook coming down from Wild 
this point than from any other. The | Mountain to swell the Peabody. A short 
lower zone is covered with a dense forest, | walk up this stream brings us to Thon 
out of which rise the successive and stu- | son’s Falls, which are several pretty « 
pendous undulations, culminating at last cades slipping down a bed of granit 
in the absolutely barren summit, which | The ledges over which they glide afford 
the nearer swells almost conceal. The | a practicable road to the top of the falls 
true peak stands well to the left, indicated | from which is a most full and interesting 
by a white building when the sun is shin- | view of Tuckerman’s Ravine and of th: 
ing, and a dark one when it is not. Seen | summit of Mount Washington. 
from this spot, the peculiar conformation Near these falls a well-trod path leads 
of the mountain gives the impression | from the road to the Emerald Pool, which 
strongly of a semi-fluid mass, first cooled | Bierstadt’s painting has rendered famous 
to hardness, then receiving successive ad- | At first one sees only a deep hollow, with a 
ditions, which, although eternally united | glassy pool at the bottom, and a cool light 
with its bulk, have left the point of con- | coming down through the high tree-tops 
tact visible forever. When the first mass | Two large rocks tightly compress the 
cooled, it received a second, afterward a| stream which fills it, so that the water 
third, and then a fourth. One believes | gushes out with sufficient force to whiten 
certain intervals to have elapsed in the | a little without disturbing the placid re 
process of solidifying these masses, which | pose of the still basin. This gives the 
seem, to me at least, not risen out of the | effect of milk poured upon ink. Abov: 
earth, but poured down upon it. these rocks we look up the stony bed of 
It is related that an Englishman, seated | the frantic stream, and meet the humid 
on the baleony of his hotel at Chamouni, | blue of a distant mountain. Large rocks 
after having conscientiously followed the | are picturesquely posed about the margin. 
peripatetics of a sunset, remarked, ‘‘ Very | Upon one side a birch leans out over the 
fine, very fine indeed! but it isa pity Mont | pool, which reflects brilliantly from its 
Blane hides the view.” In this sense] polished surface the white light of the 
Mount Washington hides the view to the | satin bark. One sees the print of foliage 
west. No peak dares show his head in | on this black water like that of ferns and 
this direction. | grasses upon coal, or rather like the most 
But we are still a long way from com- | beautiful Italian mosaics—black marble 
prehending what is before us until we | inlaid with arabesques of color. 
look down the valley, open throughout Just beyond here—for we are now back 
nearly its whole length, and fully expos- | in the road, and keenly alert lest some- 
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may escape us 
s that remarka 
iew of Tucker 
s Ravine, which ‘i 


chief glory of \ 
valk thus tar t 
this spol the summit Is 
nely visible. At the third 7 
a cuide-board announces 
Crystal Cascade and the 
ito the ravine We do 
turn aside here, for Glen 
s our present destination 
now cross the summit of 
pass 
ie voad is gloomy enough 
gv itS Way always through 
nse wood around a spur of 
fount Washington, which it ¥ 
aoe 


yhugs. Asign 


ird how shows 
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where to leave the high 
way, but the noise of the 
fall coming clearer and 
clearer is an even surer 
cuide. The sense of seclusion is 
perfect. Stately pines, funereal ce 
dars, sombre hemlocks, throng the banks, 
as if come to refresh themselves with the 
fine spray ascending from the cataract 
This spray sparkles in the sun like dia 
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mond-dust Through the thickset, clean 
limbed tree trunks jets of foam can be seen 
in mad riot along the rocky gorge. Back 
ward up the stream, downward beyond the 
fall, we see the same tumult of waters in 
the midst of this statuesque immobility ; 
we hear the roar of the fall echoing in the 
tops of the pines; we feel the dull earth 
throb with the superabundant energy of 
the wild river. 

Descending slippery stairs to the pool 
beneath the fall, I saw, eighty feet above 
me, the whole stream force its way through 
a narrow cleft, and stand in one unbro 
ken column, superbly erect, upon the ley 
el surface of the pool. The sheet was as 
white as marble, the pool as green as mal 
achite. As if stunned by the fall, it turns 
slowly round; then, recovering, precipi 
tates itself down the rocky gorge with 
greater passion than ever. 

On its upper edge the curling sheet 
of the fall was shot with sunlight, and 
shone with enchanting brillianecy. All 
below was one white feathery mass, @lid 
ing down with the swift and noiseless 
movement of an avalanche of fresh snow. 
No sound until the moment of contact 
with the submerged rocks beneath: then 
it finds a voice that shakes the hoary for 
est to its centre. How this exquisite white 


thing fascinates! One has almost to tear 


himself from the spot. From the tender | 


dalliance of a sunbeam with the glitter 
ing mists constantly ascending is born a 
pale Iris. Exquisitely its floating scarf 
of green, crimson, and gold decorates the 
virgin drapery of the fall. 

Our plan includes a trip in and out 
of Tuckerman’s Ravine: in by the old 
Thompson Path, out by the Crystal Cas 
cade 

Before the Mountain Club smoothed 
the way this was no holiday promenade, 
but arude encounter with nature in arms. 
One day myself and a companion, a vet 
eran of many hard-fought fields among 
mountains, resolved, if the thing were 
possible, to force our way into the ravine. 
For two miles our plain way led up the 
summit road, but at this point we turned 
aside and plunged into the forest. 

I recall no mountain path that is so 
richly diversified with all the wildest 
forms of mountain beauty. At first our 
progress through primitive groves of pine, 
hemlock, and birch was not seriously im 
peded, but we advanced to find the way 
continually and effectually barred by 
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giant trees, fallen from sheer old a 
uprooted by storms while. still in 
prime of a vigorous growth. The 
asperating windfalls, and their thic| 
tis of branches, forced us alternate] 
down on our hands and knees, ere 
underneath, and to mount and disnx 
like recruits on the wooden hors: 
cavalry school. 

But the woods, those countless 
and black and white trunks and 
spread frames of branches, support 
canopy of thick fohage filled with 5 
innumerable. Something stirred in 
top of a dead pine, and then, lke ai 
guazil on a watch-tower, a crow, ap} 
ent sentinel of all the feathered colo 
rose clumsily on his talons, flapped two 
ble wings, and thrice hoarsely challenged 
What clamor! w! 
a Lilliputian Babel ensued! Our ears fair 
ly tingled with the calls, outeries, and ob 


‘*Caw! caw! caw!” 


jurgations apparently flung down at us 
by the multitudinous populace overhead 
Hark to the woodpecker’s rat-tat-tat, thi 
partridge’s muffled drum! List to the bu 
gle-note of the wood-thrush, sweet and 
clear. Now sounds the eat-bird’s shrill 
alarm, the owl’s hoot of indignant sm 
prise. Then the squirrels, those little 
monkeys of our Northern woods, grated 
their teeth sharply at us, and let fall nuts 
on our heads as we passed underneath. 
We now began to thread a region wher 
the forest was more open. The moss wi 
trampled under foot, and which here re 
places the grass of the valleys, was beat 
ing the tallest trees in the race for the 
mountain-top. It was the old story of 


tortoise and hare over again. But these 


| mosses, enveloping rocks, trees, roots, ey 


|erything, in one universal decoration, 


have you ever looked at them before youn 
heel bruised the perfumed flowers spring 
ing from their velvet? Here are tufts 
daintily brilliant with coral lichens; here 
the violet and anemone nestle lovingly 
together; here it has crept by stealth up 
the gray trunks, and there it covers the 
bared roots, so that they look like huge 
fingers of a gloved hand. Tread softly 
This is thé abode of elves and fairies 
Step lightly. You expect to hear the 
crushed flowers ery out with pain. 

From here the ground rose rapidly for 
half a mile more, when we suddenly came 
out of the low firs full upon the Lion’s 
Head crag, rising above Hermit Lake. 
To be thus unexpectedly confronted by 
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all of imperishable rock stirs one | post of observation, though we had yet 


deeply. 
ig even as it dominates the little pool | magnificent sweep of the ravine, to where 


For the moment it domi- | rough work to do. We saw the whole 


consciously siumbering at its feet. | it terminates in a semicircle of stupendous 
horribly gashed and defaced. Its | cliffs that seem hewn perpendicularly a 
ire thickly sowed with stunted trees thousand feet down. Lying against the 
sury their roots in its cracks with a | western wall we distinguished patches of 
ef iron. Crouched underneath, by | snow, but they appeared of trifling extent 
shores of the lake, is a matted forest of | Great wooded mountain-slopes stretched 
ind spruces dwindled to lalf their) away from the depths of the gorge on ei 
rrizzled with long lichens, and | ther side, making the iron lineaments of 


1 §1Ze, 2 
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Ph ecupying, as if by stealth, the debatable | the giant cliffs seem harder by their own 
re sround between life and death. It is, in | softness and delicacy. Here and there 
- fact, more dead than alive. these exquisite draperies were torn in long 
ip Deeply sunk beneath is the lake. Its | rents by land-slides. In the west arose 
* solitary state, its waters green and pro- | the shattered peak of Monroe, a mass of 
re found, and the thick shades by which it is | splintered granite, conspicuous at every 
surrounded, seem strangely at variance | point for its irreclaimable deformity. 
. vith the intense activity of the foaming | Everywhere was a Dantesque grandeur 
e torrents we had seen and could still hear | and solemnity. 

rushing down the mountain. It was too We watched the bellying sails of a stray 
. small for a lake, or else it was dwarfed by | cloud which intercepted our view of the 
a the immense mass of overshadowing rock | great summit; but it soon floated away, 
® towering above it, whose reflected light discovering the whitish-gray ledges to the 





streamed across its still and glossy surface. 
We had now gained a commanding 


very cap-stone of the dome itself We 
then pushed on into the ravine. 
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From Hermit Lake the 
: only practicable way was 
by clambering up the bed 


| of the mountain brook 
4 that falls through the ravine. The whole 
a 


expanse that stretched on either side was 


; a chaos of shattered granite, pitched 
about in awful confusion. Path there ‘ ANAS 
was none No matter what way we 
, turned, “‘no thoroughfare’ was carved 
i in stolid stone. We tried to force a pas 
save through the stunted cedars that are UNDER THE SNOW ARCH IN TUCKERMAN’S RAVINI 
) mistaken a mile away for patches of grass, 
. but were beaten back, torn and bleeding, | was caught and held suspended over a 
to the brook. We then turned to the | deep crevice, until extricated by my com 
great bowlders, to be equally buffeted | panion. At another time he disappeared 
and abused, and finally repulsed upon the | suddenly in a hole, from which I drew 
if brook, which seemed all the while mock- | him like a blade from its scabbard. At 
ag | ing our efforts. Once, while forcing a| this moment we were actually unable ei 


it route inch by inch through the scrub, I| ther to advance or retreat. The dwarf 
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squeezed us like 
( W ho would 
thought there 
so much life in 
At our wits’ 
we looked first 
r bleeding hands, 
at each other. 
brook was the 
clew to such a 
vrinth, and to it, 
from Seylla to 
arvbdis, we turned 
soon as we recov 
ed breath. But to 
ach it Was no easy 
itter: we had liter 
to cut our way 

t of the jungle. 
\fter this rude in 
ition into the mys 
ries of the ravine, 
e advanced direct 
y up the bed of the 
rook. But the brook 
s for half a mile noth 
oe but a succession 
leaps and plunges, 
tscourse choked with 
owlders We, how 
ever, toiled on from 
rock to rock, first 
hoosting, then hoist 
each other up; 
ne moment splash 


iy, 
ngina pool, the next 

ialting dismayed un 

ler a easeade which 
ve must either mount 
like a chamois or as 

cend like a_ trout. 
\t length the stream 
crew narrower, sud 

denly divided, and we 
stood at the mouth of 
the Snow Arch, con 

fronted by the verti 

cal upper wall of the 
ravine. 

We were within an 
arena ‘*more majestic 
than the circus of a 
Titus or a Vespasian.” 
The scene was one of 
awful desolation. <A 
little way below us 
the gorge was heaped 
with the ruins of some 
unrecorded convul 
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sion by which the precipi: 














































been cloven from base to s 
and the enormous frac 
heaved into the chasm 
force the imagination is } 
less to conceive. In the 
stices among these bloelks 
thickets of dwarf cedars as 
and unvielding as the livid 
itself. It was truly an 
which might have witnesse: 
gladiatorial combats of in 
tals. 

We did not at first look at 
Snow Arch. The eye was 
sistibly fascinated by the 
mendous mass of the preci 
above From top to botton 
tawny front was streaked 
countless little streams that ¢] 
to its polished wall without o1 
quitting their hold. | Twin 
and twisting in their downward 
course like a brood of young 
pents escaping from their lair, { 
cliff resembled the ghastly hi 
of a Gorgon clothed with tress 
of serpents. A poetic imagi 
tion has named this tangled mas 
of mountain rills ** The Fall of 
Thousand Streams.” At the foot 
of the elitf the scattered wate: 
unite before entering the Sno 
Arch in a single stream. Tum 
ing now to the right, the narroy 
ing gorge, ascending by a steep 
slope as high as the upper edge 
of the precipice, points out thi 
only practicable route to thi 
summit of Mount Washinegto: 
in this direction. 

This forgotte) 
fragment of winte 
the Snow Arch, had 
never been seen to 
greater advantage 
We estimated its 
width at above two 
hundred feet, where 
it threw a= solid 
bridge of ice over 
the stream, and not 
; fav from three hundred in its greatest 

ig length, where it lay along the slope of 
the gorge. Summer and winter met 
on this neutral ground. Entering the Arch was joining January 
and May with a single step. Flowers blossomed at the threshold, icicles 
hung from the roof. We caught water as it dripped ice-cold from the 
vaulted ceiling. and pledged old Winter in his own cellarage. The brook foamed at 


IMP MOUNTAIN 

















THE WHITE 

et. Looking up, there was a pretty 
of a water-fall pouring in at the 
end, and out at the ragged portal 
erotto. But I think we were most 
ied with the remarkable sculpture 
roof. which was a groined arch, 
ned as featly as was ever done by 
in hands. What the stream had 
1 in secret the warm vapors of re 
ng spring had chiselled with a bolder 
but not altered. As it was formed, 
remained, a veritable chapel of the 

;. the brook droning its low monoto- 
s chant and the dripping roof telling 
beads uneeasingly. Thus under a cold 
erior is nourished the principle of un- 

love, which the aged mountain 
ds in order that earth may forever re 
her fairest youth. 

The Crystal Cascade is formed where 
mountain torrent flowing out of Tuck 
in’s Ravine makes its début at the 
mit of the Pinkham Notch. It di 

with Glen Ellis the honor of being 
most beautiful caseade of the White 
Mountains. In fact, they are as unlike as 

o human countenances. Every one is 
stonished at the changes effected by sim- 

e combinations of rocks, trees, and wa 

| have attempted a description of 

Glen Ellis, but one should possess the lan 

cuage of a Ruskin, the imagination of a 

Dumas, the poetry of a Longfellow or a 

fennyson, the pencil of a Turner or a 

Chureh, to do justice to this pre-eminent 
beautiful of cascades. 

Look around. On the right bank of 
he stream, where a tall birch leans out 
over the pool below, a jutting rock em 
braces in one glance the greater part of 
the fall. The cliffs rising upon either side 
make a most wild and impressive setting. 
lhe trees which shade or partially screen 
t exclude the light. The sides of the 
mountains, receding into impenetrable 
shades, seem set with innumerable dusky 
columns. All this combines to produce 
the effect of standing under the vault of 
some old, dimly lighted cathedral—a sub 
dued, a softened feeling. A voice seems 
whispering, ‘* God is here.” 

Through the sombre shades the cascade 
comes like a gleam of light. It redeems 
the solitude. High up, hundreds of féet 
up the mountain-side, it boils and foams. 


[It can hardly be said to run. How it | 


turns and tosses and writhes on its hard 
bed! The green leaves quiver at i 
struggles. Birds fly silently by. Down, 
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down, and still down over its shattered 
stairs falls the aoomed flood, until, beat 
en and broken into a mere feathery cloud, 
it reaches a narrow gorge between abrupt 
clitfts of granite A little pellucid basin, 
half white, half black water, receives it in 
full career. It then flows out by a pretty 
water-fall of twenty feet more. But here 
again the sharp, wedge-shaped cliff, ad 
vancing from the opposite side, compress 
es its whole volume within a deep and 
narrow trough, through which it flies with 
the rapidity of ght, makes a right an 
ele, and goes down the mountain utter- 
ing loud complaints Behind the keen- 
edged, jagged cliff is a rock perfectly 
black, and smooth as polished ebony , over 
which the surplus water of the fall spreads 
a web of antique lace 

We will now proceed awhile down the 
valley in the direction of Gorham, turn 
ing our backs upon the Glen House for 
the purpose In three miles we cross the 
Peabody by a bridge, and arrive in front 
of the old Copp farm-house, snugly en- 
sconeed at the foot of Mount Madison. 
The reader has now to make a singular 
acquaintanee. Without further ceremo- 
ny or preamble, [ present him to the Imp. 

Directly opposite the farm-house the 
inclined ridge of the mountain range is 
broken down perpendicularly some two 
hundred feet, leaving a ragged cliff re 
sembling an immense step facing up the 
valley. Upon this cliff, or this step, is the 
distorted human profile which gives the 
mountain its name of Imp Mountain. <A 
strong, clear light behind it is necessary 
to bring all the features, the mouth espe 
cially, into bold relief against the sky, 
when the expression is certainly almost 
diabolieal One imagines that some gob 
lin, imprisoned for ages within the mount 
ain, like the malignant genii of the Thou- 
sand and One Nights, and suddenly lib- 
erated by an earthquake, thus exhibits 
his hideous face, still wearing the same 
look it wore at the moment it was en 
tombed in the granite. The forenoon is 
| the best time, and the road, a few rods 
back from the house, the best point from 
which to see this natural curiosity. The 
coal-black countenance is then in shadow 











| The Copps have lived here about half a 


| century, and the house, as we see by Mis 
tress Dolly Copp’s register, has been known 
| tomany generations of tourists. The pic- 
'ture of the old weather-stained roof nest- 

ling among the sleeping riants around it 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON, 


revives in fullest vigor our preconceived 
idea of life in the mountains, already shak 
en by the balls, routs, and grand toilets 
of the hotels One is dre pped here into 
the easvV-going, methodical, and unevent- 
ful ways of the primitive inhabitants, and 
is astonished to observe how little the 
bustle and excitements borne past its door 
on the current of pleasure-travel from 
vear to year have affected the absolute 
tranquillity of the old farm-house, or dis 
turbed the fixed habits of its occupants. 
We all agree, I think, that there is some- 
thing strangely inconsistent in the ap 


pearance of a huge white barrack of a 


hotel in the midst of our mountains. We 
would not have it there. But when we 
see one of these dingy red cottages, and 
hear the bleating of sheep up the mount 
ain-side, instead of experiencing the feel- 
ing of discordance, we at once brighten 
up, and say: ** This is right; this belongs 
here. It has not bought or pushed its 
way among these old crandees, but lies in 
humble dependence and trustfulness at 
their feet. It might always have been 
there.” 

Within two miles of Gorham we again 
cross the river, and ascending the hill 
above it, see the village before us, with 
the long slopes of Mount Hayes meeting 
in a regular pyramid behind it. Against 
the dusky wall of this mountain one white 
spire is cut in sharp relief. At our right 








FROM SHELBURNE, 


is a Cluster of saw-mills, sheds, and s!] 
ties; beyond, an irregular line of fi 
conceals the village, all except the 
ple: beyond that is the mountain 

we enter the skirts the shrill seream « 
locomotive plerces the still air, and, | 
the horn of Ernani, breaks our dreani « 
forgetfulness with its fatal blast. Wi 


cross the line of the Grand Trunk R 
way. Adieu, illusory dreams; we 


once more manacled with the city. 

Dismissing the village, which contains 
little of interest, but is beautifully plac 
on the shores of the swift Androseogei: 
abandoning the idea even of a résumé ot 
its surroundings, which are highly inte: 
esting and attractive, we may approp! 
ately epitomize the whole by taking 
rapid coup dil from one of the favor 
able points of observation a few mile 
down the river valley. For whether w 
go up or down this valley, it is always 
the same objects, under different aspects 
that we see. 

Some enticing views may be had from 
the Shelburne  intervales, embracing 
Washington on the left and Madison on 
the right. It is therefore permitted to 
steal an occasional look back until we 
reach the Lead Mine Bridge, so called. 
and stand over the middle of the flashing 
Androscoggin. 

The dimpled river, broad here, and 
showing tufts of foliage on its satin sur 
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ecedes between wooded banks to 
iddle distance, where it disappears 
Q ne to and fro, without noise, the 
nd slender willows on the margin 
wally dip their budding twigs in 
ream, as if to show its clear trans 
ey while letting fall drop by drop its 
il globules. They gently nod their 
heads, keeping time to the music 
river. 
sevond the river, over gently meeting 
es of the valley, two magnificent 
wes, Washington and Madison, rise 
idly. These truly regal peaks still 
their winter ermine. They are 
vn so widely apart as to exhibit the 
liar summits of Mount Clay protrud 


tween. It is hardly possible to im 
ne a more beautiful picture of mount 
scenery. Noble river, hoary sum 


ts, blanched precipices, over which a 
color is beginning to steal, eloquent 
uppeal to every perception of the beau 

il and the sublime. 

We loiter along the river road, hoping, 

the sky is clear, to see the sun go down 

the great summits. Nor are we dis 
pointed. Soon the highest precipices 

Mount Moriah are kindled with a rud 

glow, while a wonderful white light 

sts like a halo on the august brow of 
monarch. Of a sudden the crest of 
Moriah pales, then grows dark. Night 
ses from the black glen, twilight falls 
un the dusky heavens. For an instant 
bold humps of Clay redden in the aft- 
slow. Then the light goes out, and we 
ee only the towering forms of the giant 
jountains dimly traced upon the sky. 
\ star falls. At this signal the great 
ome sparkles with myriad lights. Night 
is ascended her mountain throne. 

Having served our apprenticeship, and 
having observed, as it were, all those for 
nalities which the royal state of the mon 
eh demands of all who approach his 
presence, and which are indispensable to 
i proper appreciation of his greatness, we 
vill now venture to ascend the steps of 
the throne itself. But before being an- 
iounced, it is proper and expedient to 
consult a friend who has already gone 
through with the ceremony of presenta 
tion. 

The first days of May, 1877, found me 
again at the Glen House, prepared to put 
in execution the long-deferred purpose of 
ascending Mount Washington in early 
spring. Before separating for the night, 


my young Jehu, who drove me from Gor 
ham in an hour, said, with a erin, ** You 
are going where they cut their butter 
with a chisel, and their meat with a hand 


saw 

What do you mean 

“Oh, you will learn to-morrow 

‘Till to-morrow, then 

*Good-night.” 

*Good-night.” 

At six in the morning I stood in the 
road in front of the Glen House. The 
morning was glorious. Everything an 
nounced a beautiful dav. In ten minutes 
I was alone in the forest with the squir 
rels, the partridges, the woodpeckers, and 
mv own thouglits 

A steady tramp of four miles through 
the forest—long and weary ones if you 
are on foot, desirable to get over with all 
possible expedition—brought me to the 
Half-way House, built nearly upon the 
line of demarkation between forest and 
naked rock It is only when emerging 
upon the bare crags above this spot that 
the wonders of the ascent begin, and the 
succession of views, dimly visible to our 
eves, challenges the attention at every 
step. 

Years ago it was no uncommon thing 
for a bear to be seen along this road, but 
the war of extermination waged against 
poor Bruin now renders a visit from him 
to these parts an extremely rare thing. 

One of the old drivers once related to 
me that while going up this road with a 
heavy load, his horses suddenly stopped, 
showing unmistakable signs of terror. 
The place was a dangerous one, where 
the road had been wholly excavated from 
the steep side of the mountain; so, keep 
ing one eye upon his fractious team, he 
threw quick glances right and left with 
the other, while the passengers, alarmed 
by the sudden stop, the driver’s shouts to 
his animals, and the still more alarming 
backward movement of the coach, thrust 
their heads out of the windows, and with 
white faces demanded what was the 
matter. 

‘* What was it?” 

‘A big black bear, would weigh six 
hunderd, all huddled up in a bunch, 
a-takin’ his mornin’ observations on the 
scenery from the top of a dead sycamore 
clost to the road.” 

“What did you do?” 

‘* Dew ?” echoed the driver, laughing 

‘dew ?” he repeated. ‘* Why, them crazy 
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loons, when they 
found Mr. Bear 
couldn't get at 
them, just picked 
up loose rocks and hove them at 
the old cuss. When one hit him a 
+ erack, Lord! how he'd growl and shake 

his head! But, you see, he couldn’t get 
at ‘em; so they whanged away until Bruin 
MOUNT ADAMS AND GREAT GULF. couldn't stan’ it no longer, an’ slid right down 
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ree as slick as grease, an’ mad as Old 
It tickled me so to see him a-makin’ 
picks fly from that ar tree.” 
e high sun poured down with daz 
brilliancy upon the ghastly white 
s. which, rising like a wall above 
solitary cabin before me, thrust out 
jagged edges as if to forbid further 
ress. Out of this glittering precipice 
| trees stretched huge antlers. This 
iless mass, overhanging the Half-way 
ise, is one of the most terrific sights of 
march, 
jut what a frightful silence! Not a 
rmur, not a rustling leaf, but all as 
las death. I was half afraid. 
\t my feet yawned the measureless void 
the Great Gulf, torn from the entrails 
f the mountain by Titanie hands. Cre 
issed with wide splits,encompassed round 
lofty mountain walls, the gorge was at 
once fascinating and forbidding, grand yet 
terrible. The high encircling steeps of 
Clay and Jefferson, Adams and Madison, 
closing the ravine in one mighty sweep, 
ascended out of its depths, and stretched 
long the sky, which really seemed reced- 
ing before their daring advance. Peering 


over into the abyss, where the tallest pines | 


vere shrubs, and the stark trunks nee 
dles, the earth seemed split to its centre, 
and the feet of these mountains rooted in 
the midst. Above my head, forming the 
nearer wall of the gulf, leaped up the end 
less pile of the great dome. 

Krom my next halting-place I perceived 
that | had been traversing a promontory 
of the mountain, jutting out into the Great 
Gulf; and on looking down over the par- 
ipet wall, a mile or more of the road un- 
coiled its huge folds, turning hither and 
thither, doubling upon itself like a bewil 
dered serpent, but always gaining a little 
ipon the mountain. This is one of the 
strangest sights of this strange journey; 
but in order to appreciate it at its full val- 
ie, one should be descending by the stage 
coach, when the danger, more apparent 
than real, is intensified by the swift de- 
scent of the mountain into the gulf below, 
over which the traveller sees himself sus- 
pended, with feelings more poignant than 
agreeable. But, as one of the most ex- 
perienced drivers said to me before the 
lamentable accident of last year, ‘* there 
should be no fooling, no chaffing, and no 
drinking on that road.” 

Thus far I had encountered little snow, 


though the rocks were crusted with ice | 
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from the time | stepped out of the forest 
upon the waste of granite, into a colder re 
gion. But nowa sudden turning brought 
me full upon an enormous bank, complete 
ly blocking the roadway, which here skirt 
ed the edge of a high precipice Had a 
sentinel suddenly barred my way with his 
bayonet, I could not have been more as 
tonished. Iwas brought to a dead stan¢ 

L looked over the parapet, then at tl 
snow-bank, then at the mountain again 
which it had lodged, and which here w 
only a continuation of the precipice, bent 
slightly back from the perpendicular, and 
ascending several hundred feet higher 
The first look made me shudder; the sec 
ond made me thoughtful; the third gave 
me the headache. 

When a thing is to be done, the best 
wav istodoit. I therefore tried the snow, 
and finding a solid foot-hold, resolved to 
venture. Had it been soft, I should not 
have dared. Using my umbrella as an 
alpenstock, lL crossed the parapet where 


| the declivity was the least, without acci 


dent, but slowly and breathlessly until 
near the opposite side, when I passed the 
intervening space in two bounds, alight 
ing in the road with the blood tingling to 
my finger-ends. 

A sharp turn around a ledge, and the 
southeast wall of Tuckerman’s Ravine rose 
up like a wraith out of the forest. Here 
is a most enchanting view of the valleys 
of the Ellis and the Saco. Turning now 
my back upon these familiar scenes, the 
way led in the opposite direction, and | 
began to look over the depression between 
Clay and Jefferson into the world of blue 
peaks beyond. From here the striking 
spectacle of the four great northern peaks, 
their naked summits, their sides ploughed 
by old and new crevasses, and flecked with 
snow, towering above the ravine, confront 
ed me. The terrible rents in the side of 


| Clay; the blasted firs leaning over the 


|abyss, and clutching the rocks with a 
| death-gripe ; the rocks themselves, tor 
| mented, formidable, impending—astound 
| by their vivid portrayal of the formless, 
| their suggestions of the agony in which 
| these mountains were brought forth. 

| Iwas now fairly upon the broad grass 
| grown slope at the foot of the pinnacle. 
| The low peak of black rocks rising upon 
| its limits is a monument to the fatal te- 
merity of a traveller who, having climb 
ed, as he supposed, to the top of the mount- 
ain, died from hunger or exposure, or both, 
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SIGNAL SERVICE STATION, MOUNT WASHINGTON 


at this inhospitable spot. A skeleton in 
rags was found at the end of a year hud 
dled under some rocks. Farther down, 
Dr. Ball, of Boston, was rescued, after hav 
ing passed two nights upon the mountain 
without food, shelter, or fire, and after as 
many days of fruitless wandering up and 
down. More dead than alive, he was sup- 
ported down the mountain as far as the 
Ledge. His re-appearance at the Glen 
House had the effect of one risen from 
the dead. In reality, the rescuing party 
took up with them materials for a rude 
bier, expecting to find a dead body stiff 
ening in the snow. 

While traversing the plateau, with the 


Summit House in full view, my eve 
caught, far above me, the figure of a 
man pacing up and down before the 
building, like a sentinel on his post. | 
swung my hat—again—but he did not see 
me. Nevertheless, I experienced a thrill 
of pleasure at seeing this man, so acutely 
had the feeling of loneliness come over 
me in these awful solitudes. 

In half an hour I crossed the last rise 
when the solitary pedestrian, making an 
about-face at the end of his beat, sudden 
ly discovered a strange form and figure 
emerging from the rocks before him. He 
stopped short, took the pipe from his 
teeth, and then, as I continued to ap- 











THE WHITE 


he hastened toward me, met me 

iy, and between rapid questions 
snswers led the way into the signal 
ile I was resting, my host bustled 
the two or three apartments consti 
He put the 
on the stove, gave the fire a stir, 
da cloth upon the table, took some 


this swallow’s nest. 
1 


, s, cups, and saucers from a locker, 
‘ canned meats from a cupboard, I, 
iwhile, following all these move 

ts with an interest easily imagined. 
preparations completed, my host first 
his eye over them approvingly, then, 

th perfect po- 
ness, begged 

to draw my 

ur to the ta- 
and fallto. I 

| not refuse. 
While he poured 
the tea, I 
ed, ‘‘ Whom 

e I the plea- 
sure of address- 


{nd he mod- 
estly replied : 
Private Doyle, 
sir, of the United 


States Signal 
Service. Have 
nother bit of 
leviled ham ? 
No Try these 


peaches.” 
‘Thank you. 
\t least Uncle 
Sam renders your 
exile tolerable. 
[s this your ordi- 
nary fare ?” 
‘Oh! as to 
that, you should 
see us in the dead 
f winter, chop- 
ping our frozen 
neat with a 
hatchet, and our 
lard with a chis- 


el 


This, then, was 
vhat my young 
Jehu had meant. 
Where wasI? I 
glanced out of 
the window. 
Nothing but sky ; 
Vor. LXIII.—No. 374 
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nothing but rocks Immensitv and deso 
lation I disposed my ideas to hear my 
companion ask, ** What is the news from 


the other world 

After the repast we walked out upon 
the narrow platform behind the house 
According to every appearance I had 
reached Ultima Thule. 

All seemed chaos On every side the 
creat mountains fell away like mists of 
the morning, dispersing, receding to an 
endless distance, diminishing, growing 
more and more vague, and finally vanish 
ing in a limitless horizon, neither earth 
nor sky. Never before had such a spec 
tacle offered itself 
to my gaze. The 
first idea was of 
standing upon the 
threshold of anoth 
er planet, looking 
down upon this 
world of ours out 
spread beneath. 
For an instant, 

thinking of eter 

nity, the imagi 
nation recoiled 
in terror. 


INTERIOR OF SIGNAL SERVICE STATION DURING A STORM. 
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LAKE OF THE CLOUDS 


But by degrees order came out of this 
chaos. The bewildering throng of mount- 
ains arranged itself in chains, clusters, or 
families. Hills drew apart, valleys open- 
ed, streams twinkled in the sun, towns 
and villages clung to the skirts of the 
mountains or dotted the rich meadows; 
but all was mysterious, all as yet unreal. 


AND PEAK OF MONROE, 


Comprehending at last that all New 
England was under my feet, I began to 
search out certain landmarks. But this 
investigation is fatiguing. Besides, it 
conducts to nothing, absolutely nothing 
Pointing to a scrap of blue haze in the 
west, my companion observed, ‘* That is 
Mount Mansfield,” and I mechanically 








THE WHITE 


ted. ** Ah, is that Mount Mansfield ?” 
‘tieed for me, God knows, to be ad 





d near the person of the great auto- 
of New England, while under skies 
rand radiant he gave audience to his 
sing and splendid retinue of mount- 


consider this first introduction to 
the peak of Mount Washington 
s down upon an epoch in any man’s 

I saw the whole noble company of 
intains from highest to lowest. I saw 
deep depressions through which the 
necticut, the Merrimac, the Saco, and 
(Androscoggin wind toward the low 
ds. I saw the lakes which nurse the 

int tributaries of these streams. I saw 

syeat Northern forests, the notched 

ill of the Green Mountains, the wide 

panse of level land, flat and heavy like 

ocean, and finally the ocean itself. 
\nd all this was mingled in one mighty 
elle. 

While looking down from this eagle's 

st upon the southern peaks to where 

e bridle-path could be distinctly traced 

ross the plateau, and still winding on 

ound the peaked crest of Monroe, my 
ve caught the sparkle of water under 
neath this mountain. 

What a sight for the rock-wearied eye 

is this little alpine tarn, this Lake of 
the Clouds, cuddled close to the hairy 
breast of the granite peak! On the in 
tant the prevailing gloom was lighted, 
is if by magic, by this dainty nursling 

‘the clouds, which seemed innocently 
smiling in the face of the hideous mount- 
ain. And the stooping monster seemed 
to regard the little waif, lying there in its 
rocky cradle, with astonishment, and to 
forego his first impulse to strangle it 
vhere it lay. Lion and lamb were lying 
lown together. 

Noticing that the sides of the summit 
were strewed with boards, beams, and dé- 
bris of all sorts, my guide explained that 
vhat I saw was the result of the great 
January gale, which had demolished the 
large shed used as an engine-house, scat- 
tering the loose fragments far and wide. 


| begged him to give me his recollection | 


of it. 

‘‘During the forenoon preceding the 
gale we observed nothing very unusual; 
but the clouds kept sinking and sinking 
until the summit was quite above them. 
Late in the afternoon my comrade, Ser- 
geant M——. came to where I was lying 
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abed sick, and said, ‘There is going to be 
the devil to pay, so I guess I'll make ev 
erything snug.’ 

‘By nine in the evening the wind had 
increased to one hundred miles an hour, 
with heavy sleet. At midnight the ve 
locity of the storm was one hundred and 
twenty miles, and the exposed thermom 
eter recorded twenty-four degrees below 
zero. With the stove red, we could hard 
.lv get it above freezing inside the house. 
Water froze within three feet of the fire 
in fact, where you are now sitting. 

“At this time the noise outside was 


deafening. About one o'clock the wind 
rose to one hundred and fifty miles. It 
was now blowing a_ hurricane. The 


wind, gathering up all the loose ice of the 
mountain, dashed it against the house 
with one continued roar. I lay wonder 
ing how long the building would stand 
this, when all at once came a crash 
M - shouted to me to get up; but I had 
tumbled out in a hurry on hearing the 
You see, I was dressed, to keep 
myself warm, in bed. 

‘*Our united efforts were hardly equal 
to closing the storm shutters from the in 
side, but we finally succeeded, though the 
lights went out when the wind came in, 
and we worked in the dark.”’ 

He rose to show me how the shutters, 
of thick oak, were first secured by an iron 
bar, and secondly by strong wooden 
buttons firmly screwed in the window 
frame. 

‘* We had searcely done this,” resumed 
Doyle, ‘‘ and were shivering over the fire. 
when a heavy grist of wind again burst 
open the shutters, as easily as if they had 
never been fastened at all. We sprang 
to our feet. After a hard tussle we again 
| secured the windows, by nailing a cleat 
to the floor, against which one end of 
| a board was fixed, using the other end as 
a lever. You understand?” I nodded. 
‘Well, even then it was all we could do 
to force the shutters back into place. But 
we did it. We had to do it. 

‘*The rest of the night was passed in 
| momentary expectation that the building 
would be blown into Tuckerman’s, and 
we with it. At four in the morning the 
| wind registered one hundred and eighty 
six miles. It had shifted then from east 
to northeast. From this time it steadily 
fell to ten miles, at nine o'clock. This 
was the biggest blow ever experienced on 


alass £o. 


the mountain.” 
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Suppose the house had gone, and the wrapped himself in blankets and quilts, 


| stood fast, could you have effected 
entrance into the hotel 7?” I asked. 

We could not have faced the gale.” 
Not for a hundred feet? not in a mat 
of life and death?” 

The wind would have 
ted us from our feet like bags of wool. 


Impossible. 


\We would have been dashed against the 
ks. and smashed like egg-shells,” was 

quiet reply. 

“And so for some hours you expected 
» be swept into eternity ?” 

“We did what Each 


we could. 


LIFE AT 
~—s the 
h 


Louise 


RIDEAU HALL 


of the Princess 
mistress, more than 
usual curiosity has been manifested re- 
garding the life at Rideau Hall, the 
‘“ White House” of Canada. Before that 


advent 


as its 


time, if it was thought of at all, it was | 


only as the Government House; but since 
a Princess dwells there, a new interest at- 
taches itself to the place, and it is nbdt 


strange if every little American ‘* sover- 


| 
| 


| which they left were difficult to fill. 


binding these tightly around him with 
ropes, which attached bars of 
iron, so that if the house went by the 
board, we 


to were 


might stand a chance—a slim 
of anchoring somewhere, somehow 

Somewhere, indeed! 

When, the following morning, I 
busied myself getting ready to go down 
the mountain, I heard a profound sigh, 
followed by some half-audible words, pro 
ceeding from the adjoining room. These 
words rang in my ears all that day: 

‘* Ah, this horrible solitude!” 


one 


on 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE, OTTAWA—WINTER SCENE 


slightest interest concerning them has 
passed unnoted by the press. 

So popular were their predecessors, 
Lord and Lady Dufferin, that the places 


In 


eign in her own right” should exercise deed, I am sure there are people in Cana 
her national prerogative, and ask all the | da to-day who believe that they took their 
questions she likes about ‘court life” at | places with them, instead of leaving them 


Ottawa. Much of this curiosity has al 


to be filled. The Marquis and Marchion- 


ready been satisfied, for from the day the | ess of Lorne took the wisest and easiest 


Marquis of Lorne and his royal wife land- 


way—they retained their individuality, 


ed upon Canadian soil, very little of the | and created new places for themselves. 
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So unaffected is the life at Rideau 


Hall that it shows almost a republican 
simplicity when compared with the cer- 
emony and parade kept up in many of 


the great country houses in England. 
No court etiquette is observed, and only 
the rules of good manners are adhered 
to. It is the very evident desire of the 
Governor-General and Princess to make 
all those who enter their home feel wel 
come and at their ease. The public sees 
very little beyond the usual formalities 
surrounding the two chief personages of 
the Their home life is 
lously guarded from the world. 

l often think, when I see the flag which 
always floats over Rideau Hall when the 
Princess ts there, what a change has come 
into her life. 
tures” 


Dominion jea 


‘ Pieeadilly and green pas- 
London and Ottawa. Brilliancy, 
art, culture, and caste—and a crude little 
city, struggling in the chaos of newness 
And J 
fall to wondering what her feelings were 
that bleak when she 
drove, just at night-fall, under the drip 
ping and leafless trees, up to the door of 
Rideau Hall. Velvet lawns had been ex- 
changed for a soaked meadow turf, and a 
palace for a comfortable, roomy, old-fash 


and the doubt of permanency. 


November day, 


PARLIAMENT. 


ioned home. The life she was leaving lb 
hind her had filled her esthetic natur 
and the one to which she was coming 
could only have as its greatest merit, i1 
her eyes, novelty. 

It would not be very strange if she wer 
not happy here, for if we look back over 
the two years she has spent with us 
enough has happened to associate sorrow 
with Canada. The death of her favorite 
sister, the Princess Alice, which followed 
closely her coming, filled the first months 
of her stay with grief. Of course shi 
was surrounded with an atmosphere of 
sympathy, but, after all, she was sepa 
rated from those who felt the grief in all 
its bitterness with her. But even this 
was only allowed to very briefly interrupt 
the gayeties at the Government House 
She assumed these duties, and bravely 
performed them in spite of the mourning 
of which her face attested the sincerity 
Then came the shocking accident which 
almost cost her her life, and which has 
left her in a state against which a contin 
ual struggle must be made to prevent her 
sinking into confirmed invalidism. Of 
late she has been trying the effect of trav 
el. During her absence Lord Lorne has 
to a great extent supported her rdle as 





as his own, and during the winter 
passed society has not wanted for en 
inment at the Hall. 

ryalty is so hedged in by etiquette, 

you can only approach it through 
in openings, and in Ottawa, as else 
re, these openings do not frequently 
r. Since her Royal Highness has 
sided at Rideau Hall, even that society 
h the popular voice calls ‘* the best,” 





tHE 


has not had as free access there as former- 
ly In Lady Dufferin’s time the doors 
swung open easily and often. Of course 
then, as now, there was always the inti- 
This, Lady Duffer- 
n chose from Ottawa society. 


mate cirele of friends. 
Now it is 
chosen from England, and comprises the 

her household and_ transient 
These, almost without an excep 
Amongst these 


ladies of 
ouests. 


tion, have been artists. 


has been the gifted Miss Montalba, who is | 


making such an enviable reputation in 
England, and, indeed, throughout Europe. 
She left as a souvenir of her visit a bust 
of Lord Lorne, which is strong and mas- 
terly. It has been put into bronze, and 
now stands in the main corridor. 
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The hospitalities of Rideau Hall which 
are extended to the general public ma‘ be 
enjoved by observing the following rules. 
In Ottawa the political, judiciary, military, 
and clerical dignitaries have official pre 
cedence, while, under the head of ** prom 
inent citizens,” clergymen, lawyers, doc 
tors, bankers, and heads of large business 
firms, lumbering and 
take rank with 


mining interests, 
the officers of the civil 


HALL. 


service in’ society, and amongst these the 
chiefs of departments take the lead. 

To enjoy the hospitalities of Rideau 
Hall 


lists 


that is, to get your name upon the 
you must go and register your name 
in one book for the Princess Louise, and 
in another for the Governor-General, and 
you will do well to leave a separate card 
for each lady and gentleman making up 
the Governor’s family. In acknowledg- 
ment of this civility, you will have your 
call returned by card by those for whom 


you have left yours, and from the Marquis 


and Marchioness of Lorne you will receive 
invitations to the various entertainments 
as they occur. 

These entertainments have one pecul 
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larity Which would impress an American | bluff which overhangs the Ottawa 


observer they are nearly all out-of-aoors, 


perchance lawn 


1 


tennis 
Some softly brieht October day, 
such as comes in perfection in our North 
ern climate, the gardens and 
rounding the Hall are bril 
people in afternoon dress 


Inaugurating 


Season. 


lawns sur 
liant with gay 
Even the usu 


PRINCESS LOUISE, MARCHIONESS OF 


al eloom of male attire does not stand out 
en bloc, as it is broken into by the uni 
forms of the Governor's aides-de-camp, 
which gleam here and there through the 
crowd, At such atime, and upon such a 
day, I can imagine with what delight an 
artist—Raimend de Madrazo, for instance 

would study the scene. Detail and ac- 
all there. Imagine this: 
Vaguely showing through the autumnal 


cessories are 
glow, over a mile away, is the background 
formed by the beautiful pile of ¢ 
ment 


overn- 


buildings resting upon the bold 


the 


Nearer, the fringe of trees borderi) 
grounds, and looking like a_ proc 
with triumphal banners floating 
hazy atmosphere. Beneath these 
the lawn, and amid the richest ai 
floral offering of summer, promena: 


guests. The band of the Governo) 


T.JOHNSON.SC 


LORNE, 


eral’s Foot-Guards is stationed near the 
house, and their red coats and flashing 
instruments harmonize with the whole 
On the broad gallery stand groups of vis 
itors, while through the open windows 
you see a few irrepressible dancers in the 
parlor. 

After it is too late for lawn tennis and 
croquet, the skating and toboggan parties 
come, and at these young Canada is in its 
element. Then the daring of Canadian 
attire reaches its climax. No color is too 
brilliant and no garment too fantastic to 
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MARQUIS OF 


be worn. The toboggan slide and vicin- 
ity fairly blossoms with the merry, romp 
ing company. Surplus dignity is thrown 
to the winds, along with streamers of rib 
bons, tassels, and bright-hued searfs. A 
pretty Canadian girl never looks prettier 
than when clad in her cloak made of a 
tfleeey white blanket (its gay border care- 
fully reserved as a trimming), a red or 
blue tuque perched coquettishly upon her 
abundant hair, its saucy-looking’ tassel 
bobbing about at its own sweet will, and 
a bright-colored skirt just showing  be- 
tween her feet. 
Put now a toboggan and two or 
beaux at her disposal, and she is happy. 
She will slide all afternoon, leaving, per 


cloak and moceasined 


three | 


LORNE 


haps, just a margin for a skim over the 
ice, and then scamper into the house, re- 
place her moccasins, or skating boots, with 
slippers, throw aside her cloak, and dance 
until the stern law of etiquette, or the 
equally stern command of her chaperon, 
who, although kind discreet as a 
should last the 
ennui and the interest in the approach 
dinner natural to her 
These afternoon parties never last later 


and 


chaperon be, feels at 


ing hour 


age. 


than six o'clock, and a few minutes be- 


fore that time the last guest is usually 
gone 


‘“And does the Princess Louise take 


part in these sliding parties 7” 


Yes, to a certain extent, though, know- 











ing her character, you can readily under 
stand that she only does so &@ la prin 








cesse. I have never seen her guide her 











own toboggan, a feat seemingly easy 
enough of accomplishment when you see 
it done by a Canadian girl, but which, 
after a trial or two, the lately arrived 
Briton or American is very shy of under 
taking. 









































Lately there has been built a little log 
cabin under the tall natural growth of 
pines, well off to one side of the Hall. It 
overlooks the skating rink, and is divided 
into two rooms, into which the skaters 






































i can retire for rest, warmth, or prepara- 
tion. It is very comfortable, and doubt 
less serves the purpose for which it was 
designed, if that purpose was not pic- 
turesqueness. It is so hopelessly unlike 
the genuine log-cabin that one expects to 
see a stage peasant step out from its door 
and soliloquize upon its platform. On 
this platform chairs are arranged for the 
Princess and distinguished guests to rest 
and watch the skaters when they do not 
care to be of them. 













































































General and his gentlemen friends there 























gate. Likewise there is a foot-ball and 
cricket ground forsthem; but as this is 
a pre-eminently feminine piece of litera 
ture, I decline to go outside of my prov 
ince, and so say nothing about the enter 
tainments intended only for gentlemen. 
Balls are not of very frequent occur- 
rence, but I can assure those who are in- 
terested upon that point, that when they 
are given, they are ‘‘ perfectly lovely.” 
You are bidden to one two weeks in ad 





























vance by a card of impressive dimensions, | 
bearing the monogram of the house, and 
which reads as follows: 























The Aide-de-Camp in waiting is commanded by 
His Excellency 
The Governor-General and Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Louise 




















to invite 
Mr. and Mrs. 


to a Ball on — 

















the - ——, at 9 o'clock 
' An answer is requested to the A.D.C. in waiting. 

















On the appointed night the road to New 
Edinburgh is lined with sleighs, and by 
the time the gate is reached, so dense is 
the crowd of vehicles that the remainder | 
of your drive is likely to occupy more 
time than did that part of it from the city 
out Once inside the Hall, the scene 
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| which greets you is indeed char 


Up and down the stairs, along th 
iantly lighted corridors, into th: 
shade of the conservatory, in and « 
the several handsome rooms throw) 
for the occasion, throng the eleg 
dressed guests. The ball-room is p 
to suffocation, and it is a terrible pil; 
age to make to the further end, whe 
Governor-General and the Princess | 
ise are receiving their guests. Whe) 
dancing begins, the pilgrimage bec 
an impossibility, and the only thing 
for you to do is to gaze hopelessly in 1 
direction. The dressing at one of { 
grand balls is elegant, and, as a 1 
graceful, but when compared with | 
| seen upon a similar occasion at the W 
House, for instance, is inexpensive. T! 
|are handsome silks, satins, and velvyets 
and a few costly laces, but very few « 
monds are to be seen. <As a rule, the 
| dies are décollétées, but there are amonvst 
them a good many who are dressed in 


| ‘*the American fashion,” as the hig 
| necked full dress is here described. 

Kor the amusement of the Governor-| The ball-room is a large and handsome 
| apartment, occupying the wing to the left 
is a fine curling rink, where the lovers of | 
“the roarin’ game” very often congre- | 


of the entrance. The walls are tinted in 
a soft dark shade, which shows off a bri 
iantly dressed company to the best advan 


| tage. The wood is finished in white and 


gold, and the window drapery is crimson 
On ball nights the tennis-court, in thi 
wing to the right of the entrance, is used 
for a supper-room. Its walls and ceilings 
are lined with red and white bunting to 
simulate a tent. It, as well as the bal! 
room, was added in Lord Dufferin’s ad 
ministration, and at his request. About 


| midnight the piper is heard piping along 
|the corridor, and the supper-room is 


thrown open. Into it the vice-regal par 
ty lead the way, followed by five or six 
hundred of their guests, as only about 
that number can conveniently be served 
atonce. The vice-regal party sit, and the 
rest stand. 

Dinners are far fewer than formerly, 
and the diners are chosen rather more 
exclusively. Of course these dinners are 
the most ceremonious entertainments 
which take place. The guests enter the 
reception-room with the right hand bare, 


although they are not received by the 


Princess before dinner. She enters just 


as dinner is announced, and is escorted 
to the table by the gentleman who takes 
rank amongst the guests, the Marquis of 
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his arm to one of the ladies. If 
ire thus in company with French 
idians, they enter into conversation 
rench, as both speak it well and ftluent- 
After dinner, when the company re 
s to the drawing-room, the Princess 
es about amongst her guests, speak 
to all. It is not proper to sit when 
Prineess does not, and whenever she 
occasion to rise, the entire company 
; the same, and remains standing un- 


she is again seated. 
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that it can easily be converted into a the 
atre. The platform upon which the mu 


| sicians have sat for the one oceasion is 


now, by an ingenious contrivance for en 
larging it, turned into an exquisitely ap 
pointed stage. Of late years Rideau Hall 
has been fortunate in having within its 
walls most excellent amateur talent 
Lady Dutferin was a most charming act 
ress, and in the present household one of 
the aides-de-camp has the reputation of 
being the finest amateur actor in England. 








SKATING 





In these days of ceramic achievements | 
it is quite allowable to peep into other 
people’s china closets, so | may say some- 
thing of the china displayed at Rideau 
Hall. Much of it is beautiful, but by no | 
means exceptionally rare. Neither is the | 
plate of unusual magnificence, though 

rich and handsome, and gold enters freely | 
into the furnishing of the table. Of course 

the family plate of Argyll is not yet in- 

herited, still, so abundant is the supply 

that it is hardly missed. 

Of all the entertainments given at the | 
Government House none are more popu- 
lar or more enjoyed than the theatricals, | 
and invitations to them are eagerly | 
sought. The ball-room is so constructed 


RINK 





| appearance. 








AND CABIN 








He certainly plays to perfection—that is, 
non-professional perfection. The ladies 
and gentlemen taking part in the theatric- 
als are usually from Ottawa, and the Prin- 
cess does not act. And just here I am 
reminded to say that the announcement 
that the Princess has written a play found 
ed upon scenes and amongst the fisher 
men of Gaspé Bay is quite untrue. No 
such play has been written, or, at least, 
not by her Royal Highness. The theatric 
als are full-dress occasions, and the ball- 
room on these nights presents a brilliant 
The plays are always put 
upon the stage with all the elegance of 
which they admit, or taste or money can 


supply. Flowers are used in profusion, 
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THE BLUE DRAWING 


and their forth 


scenery 


ealls the 
New has 
been painted, under the supervision of the 
Princess, and altogether the stage is a lit 
tle vem. 


arrangement 


createst admiration. 


The most public appearance of the Prin- 
cess In Ottawa society is upon the evening 
after the opening of Parliament, when she 
holds a in the Senate- 
chamber. This reception is also a full 


‘* Drawing room” 


dress affair, and whoever wishes may at 
tend. The Governor-General and his wife 
upon the dais at end of the 
chamber, and the guests approach and 


stand one 
are introduced by one aide-de-camp, who 
has had the name read to him by another 
from the card with which each guest is 
provided. As the name is pronounced, 
the Princess and Marquis simply bow, un 
less it should belong to some person of 
sufficient distinction, when they offer their 
hands and speak a few words with him. 
After the introduction the guests pass out 
by a door to the right of the dais, and so 
apartment 

their backs upon royalty 


can quit the without turning 

a thing which 
The ** Drawing 
room is usually over by ten o'clock. 


1s, of course, never done. 


For 


MAGAZINE 


-ROOM, RIDEAU HALI 


merly there were afternoon receptions 
somewhat similar to those at the White 
House, which could be attended by any 
one who wished. These have been dis 
continued, and all parties are now formed 
of invited guests. This change is solely 
owing to the increasing numbers who now 
yearly come to Ottawa. 

Some idea of the number of guests en 
tertained in various ways at Rideau Hall 
since Lord Lorne has been Governor-Gen 
eral may be gained by the following fig 
ures: 

At dinner parties in 

At balls in 1879... . 
i] ea 
At Homes” each year 


“ 


1600 


At “ 

At skating and tobogganing parties, each 
vear 

At theatricals, each year............-- 


GoOu 


2000 
1300 
On New-Year’s Day the Governor-Gen- 
eral follows the custom of his predecessors 
in receiving all who come to wish him a 
happy New Year, and these receptions are 
quite as informal as those of the President 
at the White House. 


He is also always 
willing to see any one who asks to see 
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on business at any time, and so cor 
s his manner in these interviews, and 
ivhtful a talker is he, that occasion 
iis caller loses sight of business in 
dly chat. 
While Parliament is sitting,the Prin 
often occupies a chair near the Speak 
. the floor of the House of Commons, 
terested listener to the debate upon 
important bill. At such times she 
s her hand and chats cordially with 
se members who approach to speak to 
She is always attended by a lady 
vaiting and an aide-de-camp. 
She is, ike so many English women, a 
od walker and a fair rider, and during 
er first winter here she could be met al 
ost any day miles away from her home. 
ie did” much of the vicinity of Ottawa 
1 foot, always sensibly shod and dressed, 
d in slippery weather carrying a cane. 
\lmost invariably she wears a veil. It 
has been the subject of much comment, 
d the curious often complain that the 
public never sees her face. Her reason 
for wearing it probably lies as much in 
the fact that she suffers terribly from neu- 
algia as from any wish to thwart the cu 


iy 
(Nve 


hg 
tk 


H 
i] 
| 
Hi 


=e 


THEATRICALS IN THE 


HALL. 
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Both the 


quis readily adopted winter sports, and 


rious eaze Princess and Mar 


many a merry snow shoe tramp Was or 
cvanized from the Government House: and 
when the spring opened, and the rafts from 
the Upper Ottawa began to come down by 
hundreds, they enjoved the grand and ex 
citing fun of running the rapids above 
the Chaudiére Falls, and coming down 
through the *‘ slides” upon these log rafts 

From this slight glimpse into it you 
that 
Castle of Indolence. 


see Rideau Hall is by no means a 
The 
busy woman, and her range of duties is a 
very wide one. Her artistic pursuits are, 
without doubt, nearest her heart, and you 


Prineess is a 


often see her abroad with her sketch-book, 


filling it with souvenirs of her Canadian 
home. snug little sketching 
which e about 
place to place as she desires it. 


She has a 
an from 
Fortu 
nately for one of her artistic nature she 


box, be whisked 


lives in a region surrounded by loveliest 
turns, 
it is gladdened by some picture never to 


views, and whichever way the eye 


be forgotten. 
The Princess is a communicant at St 
Bartholomew's, the little English chureh 


cauneuscnnaesnenesestsss 
ee a 


BALL-ROOM. 






















































































PRINCESS LOUISE’S SKETCHING BOX 


grounds (the rector of which is chaplain for 
Rideau Hall), while the Marquis of Lorne 
comes into the city,and is a regular attend- 
ant at ‘‘the kirk.” 
has always taken an active interest in 
church affairs, and to her the little church 
is indebted for a fine chime of bells. The 
children of the Sunday-school are regular- 
ly entertained at the Hall with a Christ 
mas tree and party. She visits hospitals, 
schools, and convents, and carries on all 
the work of a charitable lady in private 


life. Much of her good work is done in | 


a quiet, unostentatious manner, which 
fully carries out the Biblical injunction; 
but a princess can not hide from the pub- 


lic the work of one hand, even if she can 
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for each particular kind of work, 
housekeeper to oversee them all. | 
spite of much aid, the Marchion 
Lorne is at the head of her establis) 
She does not think it beneath her d 
to go into the laundry and instru 
maids concerning their duties, or t 
an occasional eye to the marketing 
it is brought in. <A story I have 
heard about her makes her quite riy 
housewifely attainments the quee: 
good King Stephen, who, from the 
© barley meal,” concocted that hist: 
pudding so well known to the student 
Mother Goose. <A friend of mine was 
lately dining at Rideau Hall, and during 
the dinner she remarked upon the exce] 
lence of the oyster pdtés to one of the 
ladies in waiting to the Princess. ** Yes 
she replied; **they 
Roval Highness.” 

The immediate household at Govern 
ment House consists of two or three ladies 
in waiting and several aides-de-camp. The 
military secretary and his wife occupy a 
handsome house near by, where the Prin 
cess often calls informally, or takes a five 
o'clock **school-room tea” with the see 
retary’s children. 

Rideau Hall in every part shows itself 


( 


were made by her 


| to be the home of an artist and a poet. An 
at New Edinburgh, which stands near the | 


air of culture and refinement pervades it 
and whichever way you turn you are de 


| lighted by some pretty conceit, or tasteful 


Her Royal Highness | 


plenty which 


fancy successfully carried out. Here are 
old tapestry hangings, as rich with his 
tory and associations as color and skill 
Exquisite ornaments are scattered about 
in profusion, but not with that riotous 
simply suggests money 


| The *‘ blue parlor” is, to my taste, one o! 


| genius. 


from time to time catch a glimpse of her | 


true, kind heart. 


All of these public duties do not inter- | 


fere with those of a more domestic char- 
acter. She, of course, has a small army 


of servants. 


There is a chef, and un gar- 
con de chef, and I would be afraid to say 
how many more pour faire la cuisine; 
there are maid-servants and men-servants 





the most charming rooms I can reeall. It 
is a large and handsome apartment, and 
is furnished upon the happy meeting 
ground of classical severity and elegant 
luxuriousness. It is essentially feminine 
in its taste, and you at once say to your 
self, ‘‘ It is the expression of the artist. 
About you you feel much of its presiding 
Here is a panel of flowers, and 
here a door decorated by her brush; an 
unfinished study hangs in one corner, and 
rare paintings glow upon the walls. Sit 
ting before the bright coal fire on a win 
ter day, you can look out through the 
warmly draped windows upon a driving 
snow-storm, or, if you turn slightly, you 
can look into the fairy-land of flowers, for 
the conservatory opens from this room. 
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<t to the blue parlor is the library, a 
and rather surprising library, with 
of the conventional solidity of fur 
which one naturally associates 
woks. Jt is pretty and simpie, im 
ind green. 
th the exception of perhaps these 
joms, the color throughout the Hall 
Perhaps no better could be 
n. It is a stately color, and glows 


nson. 


a perpetual warmth which our long 
idian Winters make acceptable. 
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Louise we knew better as a clever artist 


than as a princess. So we 


were prepared, 
in anticipating their coming, for a 
exalted and refined life than ( 


ciety had yet known, and our ant 


more 
inadian SO 
icipa 
tions have not been disappointed 

Two i 


time, but it has 


been long enough to establish upon a sub 


ve short 


“ars IS a 


stantial foundation a national academy 
of arts and several art schools in Canada, 
what is, to the 


point, to implant a respect for mental su 


and perhaps, still mor 





PRINCESS LOUISE’S BOUDOIR. 


[ have only written of that life in which 
the gay world is interested; but there is 
mother and higher life lived at Rideau 
Hall, and I doubt if either the Marquis of 
Lorne or her Royal Highness knows how 


wide-spread its influence is. Its spirit 
does more toward awakening a desire for 
mental improvement than anything else 
could. Years ago we knew our present 
Governor-General as a writer who did not 
have to eall his rank to his aid to gain 
admittance to the literary world, and be 
fore him we had learned the character of 
the house of Argyll. While the Princess 


periority in all departments. Like all 
people who are true to their tastes, and 
who are happy enough to have the means, 
they have opened and smoothed ways in 
which to advance those who are less for 
tunately placed 
artists abroad, generously patronize d those 


They have sent young 


already before the public, and fostered 
With this 
kindly spirit and good work the present 


education in many ways. 
Governor-General and his wife will have 
marked their stay in Canada with a char 
acteristic influence which will be felt for 


many years to come 
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“SHE STARTED SLIGHTLY.” [SEE PAGE 233. | 


CHAPTER XIV. ** Why did you come ?” 
“From beginning to end it was all undeniable ‘To see you, of course.” 


, 


nonsense ; but not necessarily the worse for that.”— ‘*No; I can not believe that. The day 


NATHANIEL HAawrtTHornt is too warm.” 


| | EATHCOTE was sitting under a tree ‘You, at any rate, look cool enough.” 
by the brook-side, as though he had ‘*It is cool up here among the rocks 

never been anywhere else. but it must be intense out on the high 
‘“When did you come?” said Anne, | road.” 

looking down from her perch. ‘*T did not come by the high-road.” 
‘Fifteen minutes or so ago,” he an ‘* How, then, did you come ?” 

swered, looking up from his couch. ‘** Across the fields.” 
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“Why ?” | 

“Miss Douglas, were you born in New | 
Hampshire ? As I ean not eall all this 
information you require up hill, I shall 
he obliged to come up myself.” 

Ashe rose, Anne saw that he was laden | 
with her dinner basket and shawl, her 
»lant ease and trowel, and her straw hat 
and its contents, which he balanced with 
exaggerated care. ‘Oh, leave them all 
there,” she called down, laughingly, the 
color rising in her cheeks. 

But no, Heathcote would not; he pre- 
ferred to bring them all with him. When 
he reached her rock, he gravely delivered 
them into her hands, and took a seat be- 
side her, fanning himself with his hat. 

‘And now, how does it happen that 
vou are here?” repeated Anne, placing 
her possessions in different niches. 

‘You insist? Why not let it pass for 
chance? No? Well, then, by 
hack to Powell’s; horse loses shoe; black- 
smith’s shop. Blacksmith talkative; sec- 
ond customer that morning; old coupé, 
fat old coachman, and fat brown horse, 
vho also loses shoe. Coachman talka- 
ve; tells all about it; blacksmith tells | 
e; young lady left at saw-mill to be 
ken up on return. I, being acquainted 
with said saw-mill and young lady, come 
‘ross by lane through the fields. Find | 
dinner basket; look in; conclude to | 
ving iton. Find a small tin coffin, and 
ring that too. Find a hat, ditto. Hat 
ontains—” 

‘Never mind,” said Anne, laughing. 
ut where is your horse ?” 

‘Tied to a tree.” 

‘And what are you going to do ?” 

‘“At present, nothing. By-and-by, if 
you will permit it, I may—smoke a 
cigar.” 

‘*T have no idea what time it is,” said 
Anne,after a pause, while Heathcote, find- 
ing a comfortable place with his back 
against the rocks, seemed disposed to en- 
joy one of his seasons of silence. 

He drew out his watch, and without 
looking at it held it toward her. 
need not tell; J do not want to know,” 
he said. 

‘*In spite of that, I feel it to be my duty 
to announce that it is nearly half past 
twelve; you may still reach home in time 
for dinner.” 

“Thanks. 
for dinner.” 
‘* What ?” 
Vou. LXIIL—No. 374.—15 


horse- 


‘B 


I know what I shall have 


‘*You | 





‘*One small biscuit, three slices of cake, 
one long corpulent pickle, and an apple.” 

‘You have left nothing for me,” said 
Anne, laughing over this disclosure of 
the contents of her basket. 

**On the contrary, I have brought you 
something,” said Heathcote, gravely pro- 
ducing two potatoes uncooked, a pinch of 


| salt in paper, and a quarter of a loaf of 


bread, from the pockets of his blue flan- 
nel coat. 

Anne burst into a peal of laughter, and 
the last shadow of timidity vanished 
Heathcote seemed for the moment as 
young as Rast himself. 

‘Where have you been foraging ?” she 
said. 

‘*Foraging ? I beg your pardon; noth- 
ing of the kind. I bought these supplies 
regularly from a farmer’s wife, and paid 
for them in the coin of the land. I re- 
marked to her that I should be out all 
day, and hated hunger; it was so inar 
tistic.”’ 

‘* But you will not be out all day.” 

‘*Until eight minutes of six, precisely; 
that is the time I have selected for my 
return.” Then, seeing that she looked 
grave, he dropped into his usual manner, 
and added, ‘‘Of course, Miss Douglas, I 
shall only remain a little while—until the 
noon heat is over. You are looking for a 
rare flower, I believe ?” 

** A fern.” 

‘* What is the color of its flower ?” 

Anne laughed again. ‘‘ A fern has no 
flower,” she explained. ‘‘See, it is like 
this.” And plucking a slender leaf, she 
described the wished-for plant minutely. 
“Tt stretches out its long tip—so; touches 
the earth—so; puts down a new little root 
from the leaf’s end—so; and then starts 
on again—so.”’ 

‘‘In a series of little green leaps ?” 

** Seger 

Heatheote knew as much of ferns as he 
did of saurians; but no subject was too 
remote for him when he chose to appear 
| interested. He now chose to appear so, 
and they talked of ferns for some time. 
Then Anne said that she must finish the 
remaining quarter of the ravine. Heath- 
cote decided to smoke a cigar where he 
was first; then he would join her. 
| But when, half an hour later, she came 
| into view again beside the brook below 
| him, apparently he had not. stirred. 
| ‘Found it ?” he said. 

“No.” 
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‘‘There is a sort of thin, consumptive, | 


beggarly little leaf up here which looks 
something like your description. Shall I 
bring him down ?” 

‘No 


no; do not touch it,” she answer 


ed, springing up the rocks toward him. 
“Tf it should be! But—I don’t believe 
you know.” 

But he did know; for it was there. 
Ve r\ small and slender, creeping close to 


the 


} 
rocks 
the dee ) MOSS ; 


in the shyest way, half lost in 
but there! Heathcote had 
not moved; but the shrinking little plant 
happened to have placed itself 
a line with his idle eyes. 

“Tt is unfair that you should find it 
without stirring, while I have had such a 
hard climb all in vain,” said Anne, care 
fully taking up the little plant, with suf- | 
ficient earth and moss to keep it comfort 
able. 


: = 
exactly on 


‘*Tt is ever so,” replied her companion, 
lazily, watching the spirals of cigar smoke 
above his head: ‘‘ wait, and in time every- 
thing will come to you. If not in this 
world, then certainly in the next, which 
is the world I have selected for my own 
best efforts.” 


W hen the fern was properly bedded in 
the tin ease, and the cover closed, Anne | 
sat down for a moment to rest. 


‘“ When shall we have dinner 2” asked 


the smoker. 
66 [7 99 
LOU Ff 
‘*Yes; Iam bitterly hungry.” 
‘*But you said you were only going to 


stay a short time.” 


‘Half an hour longer.” 
‘What time is it now ?” 
‘T have no idea.” 
‘You can look.” 
‘*T refuse to look. 
limit.” 
‘‘T had intended to walk home, if I 
found the fern in time,” said Anne. 
‘Ah? But I think we are going to have 
astorm. Probably a thunder-storm,” said | 
Heathcote, languidly. 
** How do you know ? 
we do?” 


. 


Amiability has its 


And—what shall 


‘*T know because I have been watching 

that little patch of sky up there. As to | 

what we shall do—we can try the mill.” 
They rose as he spoke. Anne took the 

plant case. ‘* I will carry this,” she said; | 

‘*the walking-leaf must be humored.” | 
(Ga 





| shower. 


|}me, and quickly, for the storm is c] 
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She put on her hat, but her nec! 
cuffs were gone. 

‘‘T have them safe,” he said. ‘'T) 
are with the potatoes.” 

Reaching the mill, they tried the doo) 
but found it securely fastened. J 
tried the house door and windows. wi 


the same result. Unless they broke x 
eral panes of glass they could not 

entrance, and even then it was a quest 
whether Heathcote would 
thrust the strong 


be 


inward oaken sti¢ 


above, which held the sash down. 


**Do mount your horse and ride hony 
urged Anne. ‘I shall be safe he: 
in danger of nothing worse than a su 
I will go back in the ravin 
find a beech-tree. Its close, strong 
leaves will keep off the rain almost ent 
ly. Why should both of us be drench 
‘*Neither of us shall be. Come 
upon us. 
hollow 
road ; 


There is a little cave, or rath 
in the rock, not far abov 
I think it will shelter us. I, { 
one, have no desire to be out in your 
‘summer shower,’ and ride home t 
Caryl’s afterward in a limp, blue-sta 
condition.” 

** How long will it take us to reach t! 
cave ?” said Anne, hesitating 

‘Three minutes, perhaps.” 

‘*T suppose we had better go, tl 
she said, slowly. ‘‘ But pray do not tak 
They will all have t 
brought down again.” 

‘*They shall be,” said Heathcote, li 
ing the way toward the road. 

It was not a long climb, but in son 
places the ascent was steep. A little path 
was their guide to the ‘‘cave”—a hollo\ 
in the ledge, which the boys of the neig! 
borhood considered quite a fortress, a 


those things. 


bandit’s retreat. A rude ladder formed 
the front steps of their rock nest, and 
Anne ensconced within, he: 
gray shawl making a carpet for them 
both. The cave was about seven feet i 
depth, and four or five in breadth; the 
rock roof was high above their heads. 
Behind there was a dark, deep little r 
cess, blackened with smoke, whieh the 
boys had evidently used as an oven. The 


Was soon 


| side of the hill jutted out slightly above 


them, and this, rather than the seven feet 


| of depth possessed by the niche, made it 
. | 
long as I have the dinner bas- | 
ket I remain sweet-tempered,” answer¢ d| 


Heathcote. 


possible that they would escape the rain. 
The cave was in an angle of the hill 
From Heathcote’s side part of the main 


ANNE. 
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idl 


1 could be seen, and the saw-mill; but | 





Anne, facing the other way, saw only the 


Lil 


ver. One half of 


is and forest, the sparkle of the little | 
l]-stream, and the calmer gleam of the 


was of the | 


nest blue, one half of the expanse of 


| and forest golden in the sunshine. 


Over the other half hung a cloud and a 
low of deep purple-black, which were 


lvaneing rapidly, although there was 


where the two gazers sat, so much as 


. breath of stirred air. 
It will soon be here,” 


said Heatheote. 


‘See that white line across the forest ? 


y 


‘hat is the wind turning over the leaves. 


In the fields it m: 


es the grain look sud 


1e] ly gray as it is bent forward.” 


‘‘T should not have known it was the | 
‘IT have only seen | 


nd,” said 


storms on the water.” 
“That yellow 
lank-road; all the dust is whirling. <Are | 


ou afraid of lightning ?” 
‘Shall we have it 2?” 
‘‘Yes; here it is.” 

he wind was upon them. 

lust rose from the road below; 


the Mellport 


And, with a flash, | 
A cloud of | 
they bent 


heir heads until the whirlwind had pass- 
d by on its wild career down the valley. 
When, laughing and breathless, Anne 
pened her eyes again, her hair, swept 


es : : : 
it of its loose braids, was in a wild mass | 


round her shoulders, and she barely 
saved her straw hat, which was starting 


ut to follow the whirlwind. 
the lightning was vivid and beautiful, 


And now 


utting the blue-black clouds with fierce 
volden darts, while the thunder followed, 


peal after peal, until the hill itself seemed | 
later came the 


to tremble. 


rain, hiding both the valley and sky with 
its thick gray veil: they were shut in. 
As Heatheote had thought, the drops 


only grazed their doorway. 
slightly back from the entrance; he took | 


They moved 


off his hat, hung it on a rock knob, and 


inquired meekly if they might not now 
Anne, who, between 
peals, had been endeavoring to recapture | 
her hair, and had now one lone thick 
braid in comparative order, smiled, and 
advised him to stay his hunger with the 
provisions in his own pockets. 


have dinner. 


them out and looked at them. 


“If the boys who use this hole for an | 
vood, we will 


oven have 


roast and toast these, and have a hot 
dinner yet,” he said, stretching back to 
search. Lighting a match, he examined 





the hole; 


small stie 
a thick dark sheet outside straight down 


the 


He took 


in the rock 
} 


KS 


the draught that blew the flame 
proved that it had an outlet above. ‘‘ Boys 
know something, after all. 
their wood-pile,” he said, showing Anne, 


at one side nea 
» rain 





And here is 


by the light of a second match, a cranny 


tilled with 
fell in 


from the sky to the ground witha low rush 


ing sound. 


In a minute or twoa tiny blue 


flame flickered on their miniature hearth, 


went out, 


a brisk little 
his elbow, his hands and 
| watehed and 


started again, turned golden, 
caught at the twigs, and grew at last into 
Heathcote, leaning on 

cuffs grimed, 
earefully. He 


next cut his quarter loaf into slices, and 


toasted—or 


them on the 


point of his knife-blade; he put his two 
potatoes under hot ashes, like two Indian 


mounds, arranged his pinch of salt cere 


moniously upon a stone, and then an 
nounced that he had prepared a dinner to 


which all persons present were generous 


ly invited, with a polite unconsciousness 
as to any covered baskets they might have 
in their possession, or the supposed con 


tents of said receptacles, 


| finished the other long braid and thrown 


Anne, having 


it behind her, was now endeavoring to 


wash her hands in the rain. 


In this at- 


tempt Heathcote joined her, but only suc- 
ceeded in broadening the grimy spots 
The girl’s neck-tie and cuffs were still 


confiscated. 


She was aware that a linen 


collar, fastened only with a white pin, is 


not what custom requires at the base of a 


| 7 ps ‘ ‘. 
chin, and that wrists bare for three inch- 


es above the hand are considered indeco 


rous. <At 


in the morning, certain 


qualities in evening air making the same 


exposure, even to 
quite different. 


1 much greater extent, 
But she was not much 


troubled; island life had made her indif- 
ferent even to these enormities. 

The rain did not swerve from its work 
it came down steadily; they could not 
see through the swift lead-colored drops. 


But, within, the little cave was cheery in 


the fire-light, and the toasted bread had 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


an appetizing fragrance. 
cote said so; Anne thought it was burned. 
She opened her basket, and they divided 
the contents impartially—half a biscuit, 
half a pickle, half an apple, and a slice 
and a half of cake for each. 
were hardly warmed through, but Heath- 
cote insisted that they should be tasted, 
‘‘in order not to wickedly waste the salt.” 


At least Heath- 


The potatoes 
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Being real] 


thing, he steutly refusing to give upevena 
crumb of his last half-slice of cake, which 
Anne begged for on the plea of being still 
in school. By this time they were full of 
merriment, laughing and paying no at 
tention to what they said, talking non 
sense and enjoying it. Anne's 
glowed, her bright as stars, 
her hair, more loosely fastened 
than usual, lay in little 
her face; her beautiful arched lips were 
half the time parted in laughter, and her 
rounded arms and hands seemed to fall 


cheeks 
eyes were 


brown 


into charming poses of their own, which 
ever Way she turned. 


| ventured forth again. 


About three o'clock the veil of rain 
crew less dense; they could see the fields 
again: from where he sat, Heathcote | 


could see the road and the mill. 
‘Can we said Anne. 


‘‘By no means, unless you covet the 


not go now 2” 


drenching we have taken so much care to 
escape. But by four I think it will be 
He lit a cigar, and leaning back 


over.” 
against the rock, said, ‘*Tell me some 


more about that island; about the dogs 
and the ice.” 
‘‘No,” said Anne, coloring a little; 


‘you are laughing at me. 
you no more.” 


I shall tell 


Then he demanded autocratically that 
1e should sing. 


sl ‘*T choose the song you 
sang on New-Year's night; the ballad.” 

And Anne sang the little chanson, sang 
it softly and clearly, the low sound of the 
rain forming an accompaniment. 

‘*Do you know any Italian songs ?” 

“Yee” 

‘* Please sing me one.” 

She sang one of Belzini's selections, and 
remembered to sing it as Tante had di- 
rected. 

‘You do not sing that as well as the 
other; there is no expression. However, 
that could hardly be expected, I suppose.” 

‘Yes, it could, and I know how. Only 
Tante told me not to do it,” said the girl, 
with a touch of annoyance. 

‘*Tante not being here, I propose that 
you disobey.” 

And Anne, not unwillingly, began; it 
had always been hard for her to follow 
Tante’s little rule. She had heard the 


song more than once in the opera to which 
it belonged, and she knew the Italian 
She put her whole heart into 
it, and when she ended, her eyes were 
dimmed with emotion. 


words. 


| tied his horses to a post, and then tri 


| for some one. 


| tree, which partially protected him from 


another cigar, leaned back against t 


| Douglas— 


Waves around | 
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lly hungry, they finished every- | Heathcote looked at her now, and o 


| edly. 





ae 


= Ward 


This was not the school-girl of 
hour before. 


But it was, and he soo) 
discovered that it was. Anne’s emotion 
had been impersonal; she had identified 
herself for the time being with the song 
but once ended, its love and grief were yy, 
more to her—her own personality as Ann 
than the opera itself. 
“Curious!” thought the man beside he) 
And then his attention was diverted }y 
a moving object advancing along thy 
main road below. Through the rain 
distinguished the light buggy of Greg 


| Dexter and his pair of fine black horses 


They had evidently been under sheltey 
during the heaviest rain-fall, and had now 
Heathcote mad 
Anne could no’ 
Dexter stopped at the mil] 


no sign, but watched. 
see the road. 
the doors, and also the door of the miller’s 
little cottage, peering through the win 
dows as they had done. Then he went 
up the ravine out of sight, as if searching 


After five minutes he re 
turned, and waited, hesitating, under a 
the still falling drops. Heathcote 

now roused to amusement. Dexter was 
evidently searching for Anne. He lit 


rock in a comfortable position, and began 


| a desultory conversation, at the same tim: 
| 


watching the movements of his rival b 
low. A sudden after-shower had now 


|come up—one of those short but heavy 


bursts of rain on the departing edge of a 
thunder-storm, by which the unwary are 
often overtaken. Dexter, leaving his tree 


j}and seizing the cushions of the buggy, 





hurried up the tramway to the mill door 
again, intending to foree an entrance 
But the solid oak stood firm in spite of his 
efforts, and the rain poured fiercely down 
Heathcote could see him look upward to 
the sky, still holding the heavy cushions, 
and his sense of enjoyment was so great 
that he leaned forward and warmly shook 
hands with Anne. 

‘“Why do you do that ?” she asked, in 
surprise. 

‘‘T remembered that I had not shaken 
hands with you all day. If we neglect 
our privileges, the gods take them from 
us,” he answered. And then he had the 
exquisite pleasure of seeing the man be- 
low attempt to climb up to one of the 
small mill windows, slip down twice, and 











+ last sueceed so far as to find footing 
na projecting edge, and endeavor to 
yen the stubborn sash, which plainly | 
ld not yield. He was exerting all his | 
streneth. But without avail. It was a 
true dog-day afternoon, the rain having | 
ide the air more close and lifeless than 
before. The strong draught up the chim 
ney of their cave had taken the heat of | 
he small fire away from them; yet even | 
ere among the cool rocks they had | 
ind it necessary to put out the little 
e.as making their niche too warm. 
Down below in the open valley the heat 
vas unbroken: and to be wet and warm, 
nd obliged to exert all one’s strength at | 
same time, is hard for a large man 
like Gregory Dexter. The rain dripped 
from the roof directly down upon his hat, 
ind probably, the looker-on thought with 
lee, was stealing down his back also. 
\t any rate he was becoming impatient, 


or he broke a pane of glass and put his 
hand through to try and reach the sash- 
spring. But the spring was broken; it 
vould not move. And now he must be 

‘owing angry, for he shivered all the 
panes, broke the frame, and then tried to 


clamber in; the cushions were already | 
acrificed down on the wet boards below. | 


But it is difficult for a broad-shouldered 
heavy man to climb through a small win- 
dow, especially if he have no firm foot-hold 
as a beginning. Heathcote laughed out 
aloud now, and Anne leaned forward to 
look also. 


‘“Who is it?” she said, as she caught 


sitght of the struggling figure. At this | 


moment Dexter had one knee on the sill 
and his head inside, but he was too broad 
for the space. 

‘*He is caught! He can neither get in 
nor out,” said Heathcote, in an eestasy of 
mirth. 

‘* Who is it ?” said Anne again. 

‘‘Dexter, of course; he is here looking 
for you. There! he has slipped—he is in 
real danger! No; he has firm hold with 
his hands. See him try to find the edge 
with his feet. Oh, thisistoo good!” And 
throwing back his head, Heathcote laugh- 
ed until his brown eyes shone. 

But Anne, really alarmed, held her 
breath; then, when the struggling figure 
at last found its former foot-hold, she gave 
a sigh of relief. ‘‘We must go down,” 
she said. 

‘* And why, Miss Douglas ?” 
‘Did you not say he had come for me ?” 
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‘That was a supposition merely. And 
did not I come for you too ?” 

‘But as he is there, would it not be 
better for us to go down ?” 

‘*Have we not done well enough by 
ourselves so far? And _ besides, at this 
late hour, I see no object in getting a wet 
ting merely for his sake.” 

‘**Tt is not raining hard now 

‘** But it is still raining.” 

She leaned forward and looked down at 
Dexter again; he was standing under a 
tree wiping his hat with his handkerchief. 

‘Please let me go down,” she said, en- 
treatingly, like a child. 

‘*No,” said Heatheote, smiling back 
and taking her hand as if to make sure. 
‘*Do you remember the evening after the 
quarry affair, Anne? and that I took your 
hand, and held it as I am doing now’? 
Did you think me impertinent ?” 

‘*T thought you very kind. After that 
I did not mind what grandaunt had said.” 

‘‘And what had she said? But no 
matter; something disagreeable, without 
| doubt. Even the boys who frequent this 
retreat could not well have grimier hands 
than we have now: look at them. No. 
you can not be released, unless you prom 
ise.” 

**What ?” 

‘**Not to go down until I give you leave 
I will give it soon.” 

‘*T promise.” 

With a quiet pressure, and one rather 
long look, he relinquished her hand, and 
leaned back against the rock again. 

‘*T wonder how Dexter knew that you 
were here ?” 

‘*Perhaps he met grandaunt. I heard 
him say that he was going to Mellport to- 
day.” 

‘That is it. The roads cross, and he 
must have met her. Probably, then, he 
has her permission to take you home. 
Miss Douglas, will you accept advice ?” 

**T will at least listen to it,” said Anne, 
smiling. 

‘*When the rain stops, as it will in a 
few minutes, go down alone. And say 
nothing to Mr. Dexter about me. Now 
do not begin to batter me with that ag- 
gressive truthfulness of yours. You can, 
of course, tell Miss Vanhorn the whole: 
but certainly you are not accountable to 
Gregory Dexter.” 

‘*But why should I not tell him ?” 

‘*Because it is as well that he should 
not know I have been here with you all 


| 
| 
| 
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day,” said Heathcote, quietly, but curious | plant case, and basket on herarm. Heat). 


to hear what she would answer. 

‘Was it wrong ?” 

“Tt was achance. But he would think 
I planned it. Of course I supposed the 
miller and his family were here.” 

‘But if it was wrong for you to be here 
when you found them absent, why did 
you stay?’ said Anne, looking at him 
gravely. 


‘The storm came up, you know ; of 


course I could not leave you. Do not 
look so serious; all is well if we keep it 
to ourselves. And Miss Vanhorn’s first 


command to you will be the same. She 
will look blackly at me for a day or two, 
but I shall be able to bear that. Take my 
advice; to Dexter, at least, say nothing.” 


| cote remained in the cave. When 


had reached the ground, and was turni) 
to descend the hill, a low voice above said 
** Anne.” 

She glanced up; Heathcote was lyi, 
on the floor of the cave with his eyes loo} 
ing over the edge. ‘‘Shake hands.’ 
said, cautiously stretching down an arm 

‘ “Bat t did.” 

‘**Onee more.” 

She put down her shawl, plant case. 
and basket, and, climbing one round of 
the ladder, extended her hand; their fin 


aid, 


r 


| ger-tips touched. 


Then, seeing her still unconvinced, he 


added, ‘*On my own account, too, I wish | 


you would not tell him.” 

‘**You mean it ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Then I will not,” she answered, rais 
Ing her sincere eyes to his. 


Heathcote laughed, lightly lifted her | 


hand, and touched the blue-veined wrist 
with his lips. 
girl!” he said. ‘‘I was only joking. As 
far as Lam concerned, you may tell Dex- 
ter and the whole world. But seriously, 
on your own account, I beg you to refrain. 
Promise me not to tell him until you have 
seen Miss Vanhorn.”’ 

‘Very well; I promise that,” said 
Anne. 

‘*Good-by, then. The rain is over, and 


‘You true-hearted little | 


‘‘Thanks,” said the voiee above, and 
the head was withdrawn. 

Dexter, after doing what he could to 
make the buggy dry, was on the point of 
driving away, when he saw a figure com 
ing toward him, and recognized Anne 
He jumped lightly out over the wheel (he 
could be light on occasion), and came to 
meet her. It was as they had thought: 
he had met Miss Vanhorn, and learning 
where Anne was, had received permission 


| to take her home. 


| 


| was a fine-looking man. 


he will be going. I will not show myself | 


until I see you drive away. What good | 


fortune that my horse was tied out of | 


sight! Must you carry all those things, 
basket, tin case, and all? Why not let 
me try to smuggle some of them home on 
horseback? You would rather not? I 
submit. There, your hat has fallen off; 
I will tie it on.” 

‘* But the strings do not belong there,” 
said Anne, laughing merrily as he knotted 
the two blue ribbons with great strength 
and precision (as a man always ties a rib- 
bon) under her chin. 

‘*Never mind; they look charming.” 

‘* And my cuffs ?” 

‘*You can not have them; I shall keep 
them as souvenirs. And now—have you 
had a pleasant day, Anne ?” 

‘Very,’ replied the girl, frankly. 

They shook hands in farewell, and then 
she went down the ladder, her shawl, 


‘*T shall not be disappointed after all, 
he said, his white teeth gleaming as he 
smiled, and his gray eyes resting upon 
her with cordial pleasure. He certainly 
3ut—too large 
for a mill window: fortunately mill win 
dows are not standards of comparison. 

‘Tt has been raining a long time; 
where did you find shelter ?” he asked, as 
the spirited horses, fretted by standing, 
started down the moist brown road at a 
swift pace. 

‘‘In a little cave in the hill-side above 
us,” answered Anne, conscious that at 
that very moment Heathcote was proba- 
bly watching them. She hesitated, and 
then, in spite of a distinct determination 
not to do it, could not help turning her 
head and glancing backward and upward 
for a second behind her companion’s 
broad shoulders. In answer,'‘a handker- 
chief fluttered from above; he was watch- 
ing, then. A bright flush rose in her 
cheeks, and she talked gayly to Dexter 
during the six-mile drive between the 
glistening fields, over the wet dark bridge, 
and up to the piazza of Caryl’s, where al- 
most every one was sitting enjoying the 
coolness after the rain, and the fresh 
fragrance of the grateful earth. Rachel 
Bannert came forward as they alight- 
ed, and resting her hand caressingly on 
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{nne’s shoulder, hoped that she was not | 
tiped—and were they caught in the rain ? 
. ind did they observe the peculiar color 
the clouds ?—and so forth, and so forth. 
Rachel for the evening in 
- lace over black velvet, with a crim 
rose in her hair; the rich drapery 
trailed around her in royal length, yet in 
way failed to conceal entirely the | 
foot in its black slipper. Anne did 
hurry away; she stood contentedly | 
re she was while Rachel asked all her 
tle questions. Dexter had stepped back 
to the buggy with the intention of driv- 
‘around himself to the stables; he had 
re to expose the wrinkled condi- 
tion of his attire to the groups on the pi 
vwza.  Butin that short interval he noted 
is Rachel had intended he should note) | 


every detail of her appearance. Her only | 


Was d ressed 


» aes 


failure was that he failed to note also, by 


comparison, the deficiencies of Anne. 
When he was gone, being released, 

Anne ran up to her room, placed the fern 

n water, and then, happening to think of 

t, looked at herself in the glass. The re- 
iit was not cheering. 


Like all women, 
he judged herself by the order of her hair 
and dress; they were both frightful. 

Miss Vanhorn, also caught in the storm, 
did not return until late twilight. Anne, 


: | 
not knowing what she would decree when | 


she heard the story of the day, had attired 


herself in the thick white school-girl dress | 


which had been selected on another oc 


casion of penance—the evening after the | 


adventure at the quarry. It was an in- 
convenient time to tell the story. Miss 
Vanhorn was tired and cross, tea had 


been sent up to the room, and Bessmer 


‘¢ What | 


was waiting to arrange her hair. 
have you been doing now ?” 
“Climbing trees? Or breaking in colts ?” 

Anne told her tale briefly. The old 
listened, without comment, but 
watching her closely all the time. 

‘“And he said to tell you,” said Anne, 
in conclusion, ‘‘ but not to tell Mr. Dexter, 
unless you gave me permission.” 

‘Mr. Dexter alone ?” 

‘Mr. Dexter or—any one, I suppose.” 

“Very well; that will do. And Mr. 
Heathcote is right; you are not to breathe 
a word of this adventure to any one. 

3ut, what fascination it is, Anne Douglas, 
which induces you to hang yourself over 
rocks, and climb up into caves, I can not 
imagine! Luckily this time you had not 
a crowd of spectators. Bring me the fern, 


she said. 


woman 





}in now. 
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and But what, in the name of wonder, 
are you wearing ? 
mediately and put on the lavender silk.” 
“Oh, grandaunt, that 2” 
**Do as I bid you. 
I suppose it is ordered for the 


Go to your room im- 


Bessmer, you come 


best that young girls should be such hope- 


less simpletons! 


CHAPTER XV. 
No summer ever came back, and no two sum- 
and people 
and if our hearts do not change as readily, 
—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


mers ever were alike. Times change, 
change ; 


so much the worse for us.” 


“But, ah! who ever shunn’d by precedent 
The destined ills she must herself assay 
—SHAKSPEARE 


9” 


WHEN Miss Vanhorn and her niece en- 
tered the ball-room, late in the evening, 
heads were turned to look at them ; for 
the old woman wore all her diamonds, 
fine stones in old-fashioned settings, and 
shone like a little squat-figured East In- 
dian god. Anne was beside her, clad in 
pale lavender—an evening costume sim- 
ply made, but more like full dress than 
anything she had yet worn. Dexter came 
forward instantly, and asked her to dance. 
He thought he had never seen her look 
so well—so much like the other ladies; for 
heretofore there had been a marked dif- 
ference—a difference which he had nei- 
ther comprehended nor admired. Anne 
New invitations came, and she 
accepted them. She was enjoying it all 
frankly, when through a window 
caught sight of Heathcote on the piazza 
looking in. She happened to be dancing 
with Mr. Dexter, and at once she felt nerv- 
ous in the thought that he might at any 
moment ask her some question about the 
| day which she would find difficulty in 
answering. But she had not thought of 
| this until her eyes fell on Heathcote. 

Dexter had seen Heathcote too, and he 
had her sudden nervousness. 
He was intensely vexed. Could Ward 
Heathcote, simply by looking through a 
window, make a girl grow nervous in 
that way, and a girl with whom he, Dex- 
ter, was dancing? With inward angry 
determination, he immediately asked her 
to dance again. But he need not have 
feared interference ; Heathcote did not 
enter the room during the evening. 

From the moment Miss Vanhorn heard 
the story of that day her method regard- 


danced. 


she 


also seen 


| 
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ing her niece changed entirely; for Mr. 


Heathcote would never have remained | 


with her, storm or no storm, through four 
or five hours, unless he either admired 


her, had been entertained by her, or liked 


her for herself alone, as men will like oc- 

casionally a frank, natural young girl. 
According to old Katharine, Anne was 

not beautiful enough to excite his admi- 


ration, not amusing enough to entertain | 


him; it must be, therefore, that he liked 
her to a certain degree for herself alone. 
Mr. Heathcote was not a favorite of old 
Katharine’s, yet none the less was his ap 
proval worth having, and none the less, 
also, was he an excellent subject to arouse 
the jealousy of Gregory Dexter. For 
Dexter was not coming forward as rapid- 
ly as old Katharine had decreed he should 


come. Old Katharine had decided that | 
Anne was to marry Dexter; but if in the 
mean time her girlish fancy was attracted | 


toward Heathcote, so much the better. 


It would all the more surely eliminate the | 


memory of that fatal name, Pronando. 
Of course Heathcote was only amusing 
himself, but he must now be encouraged to 


continue to amuse himself. She ceased | 
taking Anne to the woods every day; 


she made her sit among the groups of la- 
dies on the piazza in the morning, with 
worsted, canvas, and a pattern, which puz- 
zled poor Anne deeply, since she had not 
the gift of fancy-work, nor a talent for 
tidies. She asked Heathcote to teach her 
niece to play billiards, and she sent her 
to stroll on the river-bank at sunset with 
him under a white silk parasol. At the 
same time, however, she continued to 
summon Mr. Dexter to her side with the 
same dictatorial manner she had assumed 
toward him from the first, and to talk to 
him, and encourage him to talk to her 
through long half-hours of afternoon and 
evening. The old woman, with her airs 
of patronage, her half-closed eyes, and 
frank impertinence, amused him more 
than any one at Caryl’s. With his own 
wide, far-reaching plans and cares and 
enterprises all the time pushing each oth- 
er forward in his mind, it was like com- 
ing from a world of giants to one of Lilli- 
putians to sit down and talk with limited, 
prejudiced, narrow old Katharine. She 
knew that he was amused; she was even 
capable of understanding it, viewed from 
his own stand-point. That made no dif- 
ference with her own. 

After three or four days of the chape- 


= 
ron’s open arrangement, it grew into 
custom for Heathcote to meet Anne 
| sunset in the garden, and stroll up and 
down with her for half an hour. She 
was always there, because she was sey 
there. Heathcote never said he would 
come again; it was supposed to be Jy, 
chance. But one evening Anne remark 
| ed frankly that she was very glad he came 
her grandaunt sent her out whether she 
wished to come or not, and the resources 
| of the small garden were soon exhausted 
| They were sitting in an arbor at the end 
of the serpentine walk. Heathcote, his 
straw hat on the ground, was braiding 
three spears of grass with elaborate care 

“You pay rather doubtful compli 
ments,” he said. 

‘*T only mean that it is very kind to 
come so regularly.” 

‘You will not let even that remain a 
chance ?” 


a 


a 


| 

| 

| 

But it is not, is it ? 

| « Well, no,” he answered, after a short 
| silence, **T can not say that it is.” H 
| dropped the grass blades, leaned back 
| against the rustic seat, and looked at her 
| It was a great temptation; he was a fin 
ished adept in the art of flirtation at its 
highest grade, and enjoyed the pastime 
But he had not really opened that game 
with this young girl, and he said to him- 
| self that he would not now. He leaned 
over, found his three spears of grass, and 
went on braiding. But although he thus 
restrained himself, he still continued to 
meet her, as Miss Vanhorn, with equal 
pertinacity, continued to send her niece 
to meet him. They were not alone in 
the garden, but their conversation was 
unheard. 

One evening tableaux were given: Isa- 
bel, Rachel, and others had been admired 
in many varieties of costume and attitude, 
and Dexter had been everything from 
Richard the Lion-hearted to Aladdin. 
Heathcote had refused to take part. And 
now came a tableau in which Anne, as 
the Goddess of Liberty, was poised on a 
barrel mounted on three tables, one above 
the other. This airy elevation was con- 
sidered necessary for the goddess, and the 
three tables were occupied by symbolical 
groups of the Seasons, the Virtues, and 
the Nations, all gathered together under 
the protection of Liberty on her barrel. 
Liberty, being in this case a finely poised 
young person, kept her position easily, 





flag in hand, while the merry groups were 
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arranged on the tables below. When all | believe you are right. You are kind toa 
was ready, the curtain was raised, lower- | few; he is kind to all. It would be bet 
ed. then raised again for a second view, | ter if you were more like him.” 

Anne looking like a goddess indeed (al- ‘‘Thanks. But it is too late, I fear, to 
though a very young one), her white-| make a Dexter of me. I have always 
robed form outlined against a dark back- | been, if not exactly a grief to my friends, 
eround, one arm extended, her head | still by no means their pride. Fortunate- 
thrown back, and her eyes fixed upon the | ly I have no father or mother to be dis 
outspread flag. 3ut at the instant the} turbed by my lacks; one does not mind 
curtain began to rise for this second view, | being a grief to second cousins.” He 
she had felt the barrel broaden slightly | paused ; then added, in another tone, ‘‘But 
under her, and knew that a hoop had life is lonely enough sometimes.” 

parted. At the same second came the! Two violet eyes met his as he spoke, 
feeling that her best course was to stand | gazing at him so earnestly, sincerely, and 
perfectly motionless, in the hope that the | almost wistfully that for an instant he 
staves would still support her until she | lost himself. He began to speculate as 
could be assisted down from her isolated | to the best way of retaining that wistful 
height. For she was fifteen feet above | interest; and then, suddenly, as a dam 
the stage, and there was nothing within | gives way in the night and lets out the 
reach which she could grasp. <A chill | flood, all his good resolutions crumbled, 
ran over her; she tried not to breathe. | and his vagrant fancy, long indulged, as 
At the same moment, however, when the | serted its command, and took its own way 
sensation of falling was coming upon her, | again. He knew that he could not ap 
two firm hands were placed upon each | proach her to the ordinary degree and in 
side of her waist from behind, very slight- | the ordinary way of flirtation; she would 
ly lifting her, as if to show her that she | not understand or allow it. With the 
was safe even if the support did give way | intuition which was his most dangerous 
beneath her. It was Heathcote, standing | gift he also knew that there was a way of 
on the table below. He had been detail- | another kind. And he used it. 

ed as scene-shifter (Rachel, being behind His sudden change of purpose had tak- 
the scenes herself, had arranged this), had | en but a moment. ‘‘ Lonely enough,” 
noticed the barrel as it moved, and had | he repeated, ‘‘and bad enough. Do you 
sprung up unseen behind the draperied | think there is any use in trying to be bet- 
pyramid to assist the goddess. No one| ter?” He spoke as if half in earnest. 
saw him. When the curtain reached the ‘““We must all try,” said the girl, 
foot-lights again he was assisting all the | gravely. 

allegorical personages to descend from ‘*But one needs help.” 

their heights, and first of all Liberty, who “Tt will be given.” 

was trembling. No one knew this, how- He rose, walked to the door of the ar- 
ever, save himself. Rachel, gorgeous as | bor, as if hesitating, then came back ab- 
Autumn, drew him away almost immedi-|ruptly. ‘* Yow could help me,” he said, 
ately, and Anne had no opportunity to| standing in front of her, with his eyes 
thank him until the next afternoon. fixed upon her face. 

‘You do not know how frightful it She started slightly, and turned her 
was for the moment,” she said. ‘‘I had | eyes away, but did not speak. Nor did 
never felt dizzy in my life before. Ihad/he. At last, as the silence grew oppress 
nothing with which I could save myself, | ive, she said, in a low voice: ‘‘ You are 
and I could not jump down on the tables | mistaken, I think. I can not.” 
below, because there was no footing: I He sat down again, and began slowly 
should only have thrown down the oth- | to excavate a hole in the sand with the 
ers. How quick you were, and how kind! | end of his cane, to the consternation of a 
But you are always kind.” colony of ants who lived in a thriving 

‘* Hew would agree with you there, Miss | village under the opposite bench, but still 
Douglas. Mr. Dexter has far more of what | in dangerous proximity to the approach- 
is called kindness than I have,” said Heath- | ing tunnel. 
cote, carelessly. ‘‘T have never pretended to be any- 

They were sitting in the same arbor. | thing but an idle, useless fellow,” he said, 
Anne was silent a moment, as if ponder- | his eyes intent upon his work. ‘‘ But my 
ing. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘I| life does not satisfy me always, and at 
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times I am seized by a horrible loneli- 
ness. Iam not all bad, I hope. If any 
one cared enough—but no one has ever 


cared.” 

‘“You have many friends,” said Anne, 
her eyes fixed upon the hues of the west- 
ern sky. 

‘“As you see them. The people here 
are examples of my friends.” 

‘“You must have others who are near- 
er.” 

‘‘No, no one. I have never had a 

He looked up as he said this, 
and met her eyes, withdrawn for a mo- 
ment from the sunset; they expressed so 
much pity that he felt ashamed of him- 
self. For his entire freedom from home 
ies was almost the only thing for which 
he had felt profoundly grateful in his idle 
ife. Other boys had been obliged to bend 
o the paternal will; other fellows had not 
een able to wander over the world and 
enjoy themselves as he had wandered and 
enjoyed. But—he could not help going 
On now, 

‘‘T pretend to be indifferent, and all 
that. No doubt I succeed in appearing so 

that is, to the outside world. But there 
come moments when I would give any- 
thing for some firm belief to anchor my- 
self to, something higher and better than 
Tam.” (The tunnel was very near the 
ants now.) ‘I believe, Miss Douglas, I 
ean not help believing, that you could 
tell me what that is.” 

“Oh no; I am very ignorant,” said 
Anne, hurriedly, returning to the sunset 
with heightened color. 

‘*But you believe. I will never make 
a spectacle of myself; I will never ask the 
conventional questions of conventional 
good people, whom I hate. Yow might 
influence me But what right have I 
to ask you, Anne?) Why should I think 
that you would care ?” 


home.” 


‘*T do care,” said the low voice, after a 
moment, as if forced to answer. 

‘Then help me.” 

**How can I help you?” 

‘*Tell me what you believe. And make 
me believe it also.” 

‘*Surely, Mr. Heathcote, you believe in 
God 2” 

‘Tam not sure that I do.’ 

She clasped her hands in distress. 
‘* How can you live!” she cried, almost in 
tears. 

Again Heathcote felt a touch of com- 


, 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


self stop now; he was too sincerely inter. 
ested. 


‘‘There is no use; I can not argue” 


| Anne was saying. ‘‘If you do not fee] 


God, I can not make you believe in him.” 

‘Tell me how you feel; perhaps I can 
learn from you.” 

Poor Anne! she did not know how she 
felt, and had no words ready. Undevye} 
oped, unused to analysis, she was asked 
to unfold her inmost soul in the broad 
garish light of day. 

‘*T—I can not,” she murmured, in deep 
trouble. 

‘Never mind, then,” said Heathcote. 
with an excellent little assumption of dis- 
appointment masked by affected careless- 
ness. ‘‘ Forget what I have said; it is of 
small consequence at best. Shall we go 
back to the house, Miss Douglas ?” 

3ut Anne was struggling with herself 
making a desperate effort to conquer what 
seemed to her a selfish and unworthy 
timidity. ‘‘I will do anything I can,” 
she said, hurriedly, in a low voice. 

They had both risen. ‘‘ Let mesce you 
to-morrow, then.” 

ea.” 


‘Tt isa beginning,” he said. He offer- 


|}ed his arm gravely, almost reverently, 


and in silence they returned to the house. 
It seemed to Anne that many long min- 
utes passed as they walked through the 
garden, brushed by the roses on each side: 
in reality the minutes were three. 

For that evening meteors had been ap- 
pointed by the astronomers and the news- 
papers. They were, when they came, few 
and faint; but they afforded a pretext for 
being out on the hill. Anne was there 
with Mr. Dexter, and other star-gazers 
were near. Heathcote and Rachel, how 
ever, were not visible, and this disturbed 
Dexter. In spite of himself, he could 
never be quite content unless he knew 
where that dark-eyed woman was. But 
his inward annoyance did not affect either 
his memory or the fine tones of his voice. 
No one on the hill that night quoted so 
well or so aptly grand star-like sentences, 
or verses appropriate to the occasion. 

‘“When standing alone on a hill-top 
during a clear night such as this, Miss 
Douglas,” he said, ‘‘ the roll of the earth 
eastward is almost a palpable movement. 
The sensation may be caused by the pano- 
ramic glide of the stars past earthly ob- 
jects, or by the wind, or by the solitude ; 


punction. But he could not make him- | but whatever be its origin, the impression 
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of riding along is vivid and abiding. We| On the 30th he came back to her. 
ve now watching our own stately prog- | They had but three minutes together on 
: ss through the stars.” the piazza, and then Mr. Dexter joined 
Hear Dexter quote,” said Heathcote, | them. But in those minutes he had ask- 
- his lowest under-tone, to Rachel. They | ed forgiveness, and seemed also to yield 
ve near the others, but, instead of stand- | all at once the points over which hereto 
- were sitting on the grass, with a large | fore he had been immovable. 

ish for background; in its shadow their On the 3ist Helen came. 
ives were concealed, and the rustle of It was late. Anne had gone to her 
‘ts leaves drowned their whispers. room. She had not seen Heathcote that 
“Hush! I like Mr. Dexter,” said| day. She had extinguished the candle, 





Rachel. and was looking at the brassy moon slow 
“Tknow youdo. You will marry that | ly rising above the trees, when a light tap 
man some day.” | sounded on her door. 
Do you say that, Ward ?” | ‘Who is it ?” she said. 
An hour later, Anne, in her own room, | ‘‘Helen, of course,” answered a sweet 
as timidly adding the same name to her | voice she knew. She drew back the bolt 
own petitions before she slept. | swiftly, and Mrs. Lorrington came in, 
The next day, and the next, they met | dressed in travelling attire. She had just 
n the garden at sunset as before, and | arrived. She kissed Anne, saying, gayly: 
each time when they parted she was flush- | ‘‘ Are you not glad to see me? Grand 
ed and excited by the effort she was mak- | father has again recovered, and dismissed 
rand he was calm and content. On|me. I spend my life on the road. Are 
third afternoon they did not meet, for | you well, Crystal? And how do you like 
re was another picnic. But as thesun | Caryl’s? No, do not light the candle; I 
unk below the horizon, and the rich col- | can see you in the moonlight, all draped 
ors rose in the sky, Heathcote turned, and, | in white. I shall stay half an hour—no 
cross all the merry throng, looked at her | longer. My maid is waiting, and I must 
sifin remembrance. After that he did | not lose my beauty-sleep. But I wanted 
ot see her alone for several days: chance | to see you first of all. Tell me about 
stacles stood in the way, and he never | yourself, and everything. Did you put 
‘orced anything. Then there was anoth- | down what happened in a note-book, as | 
er unmolested hour in the arbor; then an- | asked you ?” 
ther. Anne was now deeply interested. ‘Yes; here it is. But the record is 
brief—only names and dates. How glad 


How could she help being so, when the 
education of a soul was placed in her | Iam to see you, Helen! How very, very 
hands? And Heathcote beg®n to be fas-| glad! It seemed as if you would never 
cinated too. | come.” She took Helen’s hands, and held 
By his own conversion ? | them as she spoke. She was very deeply 
August was nearly over. The nights | attached to her brilliant friend. 
ere cool, and the early mornings veiled Helen laughed, kissed her again, and 
inmist. The city idlers awakened reluc- | began asking questions. She was full of 
tantly to the realization that summer was | plans. ‘‘ Heretofore they have not staid 
drawing to its close; and there was the | at Caryl’s in the autumn,” she said, ‘* but 
same old surprise over the dampness of | this year I shall*make them. September 
the yellow moonlight, the dull look of the | and part of October would be pleasant 
forest; the same old discovery that the | here, I know. 
golden-rods and asters were becoming | going ?” 
prominent in the departure of the more ‘* Mrs. Bannert has, I think.” 
delicate blossoms. The last four days of ‘You mean my dearest friend Rachel. 
that August Anne remembered all her | But she will stay now that J have come; 
life. that is, if [succeed in keeping—somebody 
On the 28th there occurred, by unex-| else. The Bishop has been devoted to 
pected self-arrangement of small events, | her, of course, and likewise the Tenor; the 
a long conversation of three hours with | Haunted Man and others skirmish on her 
Heathcote. borders. Even the Knight-errant is not, 
On the 29th he quarrelled with her, and | I am sorry to say, above suspicion. Who 
hotly, leaving her overwhelmed with | has it especially been ?” 


grief and surprise. | ‘I do not know; every one seems to 


Has any one spoken of 
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admire her. I think she has not favored | tle for you, Crystal, never fear, [ yy) 
one more than another.” | go. 


You shall see my triumphal entraner 
‘*Oh, has she not ?” said Mrs. Lorring- | to-morrow at breakfast. Our rooms 
ton, laughing. ‘‘It is well I have come, | net far from yours. Good-night.” 
Crystal. You are too innocent to live.” She was gone. The door w 


are 


as cl 
She tapped her cheek as she spoke, and | Anne was alone. 
then turned her face to the moonlight. : _— nae 5 
‘* And whom do you like best ?” she said. | nn eee . 
es : = y fADED BR 
ae Recaro 6 | THAT FADED BRAID. 


‘* Yes,” said Anne; ‘‘I like him sincere- A RAILWAY PHANTASY. 
ly. And you will find his name very oft- i railway train was ready for Pockas 
en there,” she added, looking at the note- moc and way-stations. I had taken 
book by Helen’s side. | my ticket for Battle-Axe. AsTentered the 

‘Yes, but the others too, [hope. What | car I stood so long admiring the effeets of 
I want to know, of course, is the wicked | the horizontal rays of a bright aftern 
career of the Knight-errant.”’ 

‘But is not Mr. Dexter the Knight- 
errant ?” 

‘‘Byno means. Mr. Dexter isthe Bish- | seats: there was one unoccupied, except 
op; have you not discovered that? The | by a heavy bundle of contract clothing 
Knight-errant is very decidedly some one | in the rough, and ready for the need 
else. And, by-the-way, how do you like} The poor sewing-woman to whom t! 
Some One Else—that is, Mr. Heathcote ?” | parcel appertained showed the usual dis 

‘*Mr. Heathcote!” proportion in size to the weight she had 

‘‘Tt is not polite to repeat one’s words, | to carry. Why sewing-women, as a 
Crystal. But—I suppose you do not like | class, are so small and light, and their 
him; and half the time, I confess, he is | bundles are so huge and heavy, is a ques- 
detestable. However, now that I have | tion in social science not hard to solve 
come, he shall behave better, and I shall | None but women reduced will attempt 
make you like each other, for my sake. | such burdens. The simple reduction be- 
There is just one question I wish to ask | comes double when they have assumed 
here: has he been much with Rachel ?” the load. If it were less in quantity, the 

‘*No—yes—yes, I suppose he has,” mur- | work would not yield even the present 
mured Anne, sitting still as a statue in | scanty subsistence. 
the shadow. The brassy moon had gone Only the one seat, and several passen- 
slowly and coldly behind a cloud, and the | gers standing. The conductor looked at 
room was dim. the woman fnquiringly. She looked up 

‘You suppose? Do you not know?” | imploringly. She could not have taken 

‘*Yes, I know he has.” She stopped | the bale on her own knees. That would 
abruptly. She had never before thought | have been to complete summarily what 
whether Heathcote was or was not with | the slower process of the needle must 
Rachel more than with others; but now | eventually accomplish gradually—her ex- 
she began to recall. ‘‘ Yes, he has been | tinction. I came to the rescue, and said, 
with her,” she said again, struck by a sud- | ‘I will hold it.” The conductor was re- 
den pang. : lieved; the poor woman was half pleased, 

‘‘Very well; I shall see to it, now that | half perplexed. But I manfully assumed 
I am here,’ said Helen, with a sharp tone | the burden. Charity hides a multitude 
in her voice. ‘‘ He will perhaps be sorry | of sins: the bundle hid me, sins and all, 
that I have arrived just at the end of the | as it was placed ‘‘on end” and towered 
season—the time for grand climaxes, you | above my head. 





mM) 


sun in December on the women’s hat 


and the men’s whiskers, that all the seats 
were seized before me. Yet not all the 


know ; but he will have to yield. My ‘*Perhaps we can share it,” said the 
half-hour is over; I must go. Howisthe| owner. Hers was a sweet voice, but sug- 
Grand Llama? Endurable ?” gestive of scanty food and little strength. 


‘‘She is helping the children; I am | And so we arranged it. For the music 
grateful to her,” replied Anne’s voice, me- | of that voice I took the heavy end. It 
chanically. was rather a hinderance to freedom of mo- 

‘‘ Which means that she is worse than | tion, but tended, as it afterward proved, 
ever. What a dead-alive voice you said | to freedom of thought. 
itin! Now that I am here, I will do bat- I stole a side glance at my neighbor. 
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She delicately rewarded me with a smile, 
and then looked forward, or turned her 
face to the window, She was pretending 
to be uneonscious of the stolen glances, 
which I was soon emboldened to convert 
uto a steady gaze—not a rude gaze, but a 
respectful study. It did not annoy her, 
she had read in my countenance that 
| was not an ogre to be propitiated or a 
un to be distrusted. 
| would have dropped the ear blinds 


‘or we were on the sunny side 

is impossible, as we agreed in panto- 
mime; and she contented herself with the 
dropping of her eyelids as a protection 
against the light. And I gave myself up, 

ith all assurance, to the study of the 
( ompanion to whom I was fast bound, and, 
so to say, Siamesed. Her features were 
not regular, perhaps, but her appearance 
was suggestive of a soul which had en- 
dured, and could endure still. Her face, 
though so wasted that I did imagine that 
[ saw the red light of the setting sun 
through her transparent nostrils, still bore 
indication of the power to love and to hope. 
She was a person of refinement, serene in 
her innocence and self-reliance. 
a dress which expresses defiant, deserved, 
And there are poor 


There is 


and careless poverty. 


+ 


faded, the memorials of what has been 


but to move | 


such, Iam sure, she thoughtofme. And 
so in confidence she slept; but that she did 
not dream of me, I happen to know. 

A broken glove had exposed on her fin- 
ger the marks of needle and coarse color- 
ed thread—marks to be aggravated and 


| renewed by the bundle which began to 
press upon me like the nightmare. 


When 


that faded finery was new, the face of 


| that woman could not have been so wan, 
| the cheeks so hollow. 


When she wove 
that lace, hers were nimble fairy fingers. 
But those days were past. Her come 
liness was waning, and as the freshness 


| had worn away from braid and edging, 


so had faded out of her life all but the 
memory of hope and beauty. 

The short winter twilight was over, 
and night had fallen. Railway lights 
are not brilliant, but they cast deep shad 
ows. And here in the shadows we were 
rolling along, a freight of humanity lia- 


| ble at any moment to be collided with, or 


toilets, cloth worn threadbare, textures | 


run otf the track, or telescoped. The 
lack of faith in railroad safety no doubt 
makes the sharers of a common danger 
trust each other. But my friend and I 
were held by more than that usual bond. 
The bundle of dry-goods pressed heavier 
and heavier upon me, and of course upon 
her. We were certainly en rapport with 


leach other, as people used to phrase it 


and is no more, yet carefully attended to | 
. . | 
and conserved, as if in the tokens of bet- 


ter days comfort could still be taken. I 
took in all these circumstances, and as 
my neighbor's feigned sleep grew real, 
and her guard over herself diminished, 
her shawl falling open showed a braided 


jacket. And under her chin was a well- 


worn ruffle of a sort of domestic lace | 

° . | 
which some of the ladies used to weave— | 
perhaps they do now—with their own fair | 


fingers. 

I received it as a compliment that she 
had fallen asleep. 
in bargaining and walking in the city 
may have had to do with her drowsiness, 
it was an evidence of her confidence in 
the gentleman who volunteered incon- 
venience—yes, absolute discomfort—for a 
poor woman. A woman without bracelets 
or ear-rings, or a beetle or a lizard in her 
hair, or a purse in her hand, or a seal-skin 
sacque, or an Ulster, which, under all-en- 
veloping ugliness, hides all other, should 
not, and does not, count on man’s gallant- 
ry onarailway train. Heisa gentleman, 
and much more, who accords it; and as 


| heard voices in conversation. 


Whatever her fatigue | 





before mesmerism was renamed spiritual- 
ism. Nomagnetic pass could have bound 
us so firmly as did that pile of dry-goods. 
And as she slept on, the confiding sleep of 
the just, I too began to fall into the night 
side of nature, if that, as I presume, 
means magnetic sleep. My senses and 
perceptions, however, acquired new ac- 
tivity; and though my body was oppress- 
ed, my mental faculties wildly danced in 
the freedom of supernatural vividness. I 
One I rec- 
ognized as that of my fellow-passenger, 
though more full and sweet, yet still 
subdued, than in the few words she had 
spoken tome. There were expressions of 
affection in a tone which she would not 
address to a stranger. They were made 
to some happy Charley. And my name 
is not Charles, but Arthur. The dimly 
lighted car had faded away out of my 
vision, and instead I saw a cozy room. 
It was not, to be sure, much better lighted 
than the car; but everybody knows that 
when a third person is one too many, 
light is superfluous. Yet there was light 
enough for nimble fingers to be plied, nea 
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and the pattern they were weaving was | 
identical with that around my neighbor’s | 


neck. My own place in the room I could | 


not fix. I seemed to be there, and yet 


not there. That I was not, was the evi 


dent presumption of Charley and Minnie. | 


Minnie was what he called her. I need 
not say that she was a vision of maidenly 
beauty, such as I knew my travelling 
companion, restored and rejuvenated, 
would be. 

There was no harm in what they said 
+ } 


to each other, and none in their ea 
But I could readily understand 


resses, 


that the words were not for other ears, or 


the acts for other eyes, than their own. | 
I tried to speak, but could not. I tried | 


toh’m; it was of no use. I tried to move, 
but being in a state of double limbo, mag- 
netic and materialistic (clothing-shop ma 


Under 


terials), that effort was fruitless. 


a consciousness of not very agreeable de- | 
tention, I heard the old, old story, and | 


X 


may be wooed, and a maid (foregone con- 


clusion) may be won. It is to be pre- 


witnessed, what no grown man needs to | 
4 } 1 7 . } 
itness, the rehearsal of how a wooing 


sumed when one has passed the years of 


adolescence and bread-and-butter, experi- 
ence has been gained in that direction. 
There is no more need of a second-hand 
repetition than there is of the stale scraps 
of an old feast. 

The light in the room flashed up, and I 
heard a door slam, and a step, and the 
railway car and the room seemed mixed, 
and the conductor’s regulation cap ap- 
peared to change to a woman's. But 
whether he were she, or she were he, I 
could not tell. Just then Minnie’s voice 
said, as she lifted up her work, ‘‘See, mo- 


es 
the lamp, if Charley would let them alone, | laboring forever, as if in a head-beat seg 


I congratulated myself that Charley » 
Minnie had made better progress t}), 
that plunging ship, which pitched poy 
under at every even clock-tick 


1 dit 
itself at every odd one. 


, and 
My fell 
senger gave me a push, gentle but eff, 
ual. ‘‘I do believe we were both aslee 
she said, ‘‘and I have had such a di 
Your heavy breathing” (anybody } 
lady would have said snoring) ‘Sawa 
ed me.” 

[ did not tell her that I had been , 
ing with that ship; nor did I ask 
tell me her dream. Being en rapport, | 
knew all about it. As one often do 
when, fancying he is awake, he tries { 
recall his dreams, I fell off again, car an 
parlor getting intermixed till nothing was 
left of either of them. 

I was at the sea-side. Charley and Min 
nie were on the pier. Where I stood | ¢; 
not say; but nobody seemed to mind ; 
Minnie wore a tidy jacket (beg her ] 
don = corselet), which looked as my tray 
elling companion’s did when tl 
braid was new. 


Somehow that nauti 
clock came into the vision again: but t 
ship launched itself from the clock eas 
into the sea, and Charley appeared o1 
board, waving his hat, while Minnie, : 
shore, waved her handkerchief. Her mo 


| ther led her away sobbing. The mother’: 


crabbed style of consolation so angere 
me that I would have interfered if I could 
But a smell of indigo seemed to stifle me 


} and I found my nose buried in that hor 
| rible bundle of blue jackets. Crash! went 


the ship against the pier, and there arose 


| . 
| a horrid scream. 


ther, how fast I am getting along with | 


my tatting!” Then I plainly discerned 


Minnie’s mother, with a light in her hand. | 


The railway official’s form and face had 
vanished like a dissolving view, though 
it must have been he who slammed the 
door, conductor fashion. It was his step 
I heard, and his lantern which had re- 
freshed the light; and yet he had given 


** All out for Wampum Station!” shout 
ed the conductor. The crash, then, was 
the car brakes, the scream was the steam 
whistle. 

‘*Wampum Station!” I said. 
I was to get off at Battle-Axe.” 

‘We passed that an hour ago,” said 
the man, sharply. 

‘*What am I to do, then ?” 

‘“Why, stay here for the next train 
down, I suppose,” was the answer. ‘All 


“Why, 


way to Minnie’s mother, whose face wore | out for Wampum!” he cried out again. 


a half-suppressed frown. 


It fitted upon | My sewing-woman stopped at Wampum, 


her like a customary habit. Charley look- | and I helped her to alight. Landed on 
ed red, and Minnie just a little abashed, | the platform, with her bundle she looked 
and the old lady pointed significantly to | like Atlas distressed with the world to 


the dial of the clock in the corner. 
was a family piece, with a ship at the 


| 


top, which moved with the pendulum, | asked. 


It | carry. 


‘“When is the next train down?” I 

















‘Tn about three hours.” | 
‘And that means past midnight, and | 
the railroad office light is out already. 
Where is the hotel ?” 

“Fotel at Wampum Station there is | 
none. But if you will come home with 
me, mother, Iam sure, will give you shel- 


| 


ter. 

‘‘T do not like to intrude—” 

“Tf it were your own act and intention, 
it would be an intrusion. But it is not. 
You ean not stay out-of-doors in the cold 
and the snow; and I owe you something 
for your considerate politeness.” 

Politeness—well, there was something 
in that, as the numbness of my limbs, 
from the weight of the bundle, testified. 
And as to my respectful consideration, 
she must have meant my silence. So I 
continued considerate, took her parcel, 
and we trudged out into the night, she 
leading, and neither of us saying a word. 

Ushered into the house, I was fairly 
taken all aback. There was the identical 
clock in the corner, and the same old 
ship laboring against a head-beat sea. 
My fellow-passenger had turned on the 

tove draughts, the room warmed up, and 

I sat down in the chair she offered me. 
She had lighted a lamp with a neat paper 
spill, and gone for her mother. The pret- 
ty receiver which held her paper lighters 
would have caught my eye at any time. 
It was the centre of a bouquet of tropical 
vegetable snowy plumes and native au- 
tumn leaves and grasses—such a trifle as 
speaks the model woman and housekeep- 
er. But the thing had a greater wonder 
forme. It was precisely like what I had 
seen in my—trance, shall I call it? I put 
my hands on my knees to find that bun- 
dle, and could hardly understand why it 
was not there still, for the weight was 
there; and I curiously associated it with 
all the articles in the room, as they came 
out, one by one, like acquaintances of a 
time gone by. I could even perceive that 
they were older than when I saw them 
before, gr seemed to see them. In spite 
of care—or, perhaps, in consequence of it 

they had gathered the marks of age. 
They had been brushed and rubbed into 
premature decay, though the effort was 
evident to keep them as they were forever. 

I pinched my ear to ascertain whether 
I was in the body, and I stretched out my 
legs to the stove to make sure that awful 
bundle of dry-goods was not still cramp- 
ing my limbs. 





Just then I saw it, resting | 
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upright against the wall, where I myself 
had placed it. It was sailor's clothing, 
and seemed to take the shape of a man, 
with Charley’s head on it. This was too 
much. I sprang to the spot, and discov- 
ered that on the wall above the parcel 
hung a life-sized photograph of the fea- 
tures of that very Charley whom I had 
seen in this room when I was dreaming 
in the railway car. ‘‘ Fudge!’ I snorted, 
and rubbed my eyes and thrashed my 
limbs, to work myself, if possible, out of 
my mystification. 

It was not to be. I should not be 
awakened from my cloudiness so readily. 
The door opened, and my fellow-traveller 
returned, preceding her mother. And that 
mother was the mother whom I had al 


ready seen. She had the same dissatisfied 
look with which she disturbed the téte-a 
téte of Charley and Minnie. But the lines 
in her face had deepened, and the discon- 
tent of time had palpably worked into her 
features. I could have counted the years 
in the indurated wrinkles which had stere- 
otyped her frown since I saw her dismiss 
poor Charley from that room. You will 
observe that I speak of the railway ex 
perience as of an actual one of many 
years ago. I can not help it, and have 
no other mode of expressing the idea as it 
impressed my mind. 

I bowed, in deprecation of her ill-hu 
mor, and turning to the daughter, said, 
**Minnie, I will go away on the next 
train. I—” 

‘*Minnie indeed!” the old lady broke 
in—‘t Minnie indeed! You have grown 
wonderfully familiar on a short acquaint- 
ance. My daughter told me that she had 
never seen you before, and I can not tell 
whether she has brought home a tramp, 
or a burglar, or a forger, or what.” 

Poor Minnie’s face put on a look of 
wondering confusion. So, I suppose, did 
mine. The old lady continued: 

‘‘And, Mary, you must have become 
quite confidential in your ride, when this 
man—this gentleman—knows you by a 
pet name never heard out of this house.” 

It was a quandary, more for Minnie 
than for me, and yet sufficiently mysteri- 
ous even to myself. Just then I heard a 
railway whistle. Eager to escape, I said, 
‘‘There’s my train, and I'll go at once.” 

“*Tt is the eleven-o’clock up train,” said 
| Minnie; and her mother’s brow darkened, 
if possible, still more. ‘‘ Your train down 
will not be here for an hour yet.” 
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What more might have been said ordone 
in the fog we were all in—Minnie even 
more perplexed than I, and the mother 
wrathful besides—will never be known. 
For there came a knock at the door, at 
which mother and daughter started and 
stared aghast. Only a birth or a death 
should cause a summons like that, at near 
midnight, in the village at Wampum Sta- 
tion. The knock being unanswered, there 
came a tap upon the window—a trem- 


bling, nervous tap. The mother reluctant- | 
| 
ly went tothe door. Scarce had we heard 


her challenge, and the sound of the bolt 
withdrawn, when she came flying back, 
sereaming in terror, and rushing as far 
as the narrow limits of the room would 
allow, her hands to her head, and her 
face in a corner. Following her, enter- 
eda stout good-looking sailor fellow, who 
stood for an instant by the roll of goods 
and the portrait, presenting to my con- 
fused eyes and my departing wits two 
Charleys ! 

An instant he stood—it was only an in- 
stant. Minnie threw herself upon the 
living Charley, who, nowise loath, sec- 
onded her hug with. ardor. And I? 
Why, I naturally looked round to see 
what part the old woman took in this 
chapter of accidents. There she lay, 
dropped down in a confused tangle on the 
floor. 

‘Charley ?” I said. 

‘You seem to have got my name and 
the number of my mess, shipmate,” he 
answered, gruffly. 

‘‘Look there!” said I, and pointed to 
the mingled mass of woman and night 
shawls. 

‘*Avast hugging for a bit, Minnie, 
while we uncoil your mother. She's like 
a bunch of foul hawse there in the 
corner.” 

And forthwith Charley took the old 
lady by the head and shoulders and 
straightened her out on the floor. I 
beckoned him away, and, with Minnie, 
chafed (I slapped) her hands, and bathed 
her temples with water. (Minnie bathed ; 
I confess that I doused.) As she opened 
her eyes at length, she stammered, 

‘* Where—where is—where is the—The 
Ghost ?” 

But, not to multiply words, the old 


lady finally kissed Charley with her two | 


lips and all her heart—which she did not 


do when I first saw her at that other dis- | 


tant time—and declaring that she was 
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‘clean tuckered out and done over,” she 
tottered out of the room. ; 
‘*There is my train now,” I said, catch. 
ing up my hat. i 
‘*Hold on there, and belay all!” ; id 
Charley. ‘You don’t go yet.” 

‘* No,” said Minnie, laying one hand oy, 
my arm, while she clung to Charley's 
waist with the other. ‘‘ Wait till mor. 
ing.” 

So I did. Meanwhile the mother, find. 
ing her wits in the kitchen, was soon join 
ed by Minnie, on hospitable thoughts in- 
tent. While the women were out I told 
Charley my story, with the frequent in- 
terruption of Minnie’s face at the door, 
; and now and then a rush in to seize the 
| supposititious ghost round the neck, and 
be sure of his existence in the flesh. 

The reader knows all I could tell Chay- 
ley, and what he told me will bear com- 
pression. They had been married, Min- 
nie and he, seven years. From his first 
voyage, after his marriage, he returned 
in safety. On his second his vessel was 
lost, and he had this night on that ‘up 


train” brought the earliest tidings of his 


survival. Sorrow and poverty are twin 
sisters. Heart-sick with hope deferred, 
Minnie had been put to the sad straits in 
which I met her. 

A cup of hot coffee somewhat restored 
my mental poise; and a tough doughnut 
convinced me, not in spite of my teeth, 
but by the aid of my molars and incisors, 
that I was possessed of my normal strength. 
I did not again that night dream one note 
ofadream. Perhaps that was because it 
takes two to dream such a dream as this. 
The morning sun awakened me at its ear- 
| liest convenience—not so very early on a 
| December day. When I came down to 
| breakfast a little voice piped out, 

‘‘Mamma! gran’ma! here comes an- 
| other papa!” 

We all tried to compare notes. But 
the impalpable affords no positive basis 
of comparison. I commenced, very orac- 
ularly, at last—having read about odic 
forces, and subtle sympathies, and spirit- 
ual cognitions, and unconscious cerebra- 
tion, and mental physiology, and phono- 
graphs, and all that scientific sort of 
thing—I commenced to say, ‘‘The solu- 
tion of all this—” 

‘*Oh! bother the solution!” said Char- 
|ley. So said they all. And so say I. 
| You have the story of that faded braid, 
| and may make the most of it. 














A DAY IN AFRICA 
Part Hirst. 
| 


AM not immodest enough to assume 
to speak for other readers, but for 
my own part I have become 
rather tired of African travel 
lers. One always knows be 
forehand what they have in 
their pack, and precisely the 
way in which they will spread out their 
wares. The victorious struggle with 
the lion, and the hair-breadth escape 
from death at the hands of the native 
chiefs, are matters easily anticipated ; 
and that romantic young savage who 
attaches himself body and soul to the 
person of the adventurer, and invaria- 
bly returns with him to civilization 
what a threadbare figure that is! How 
well we know him under his various 
guttural aliases! Yet what would six 
months in Africa amount to without 
this lineal descendant of Robinson 
Crusoe’s man Friday ? 

I may seem to display a want of tact 
in disparaging African travellers, being, 
in a humble fashion, an African trav 
eller myself, but I have a rare advan 
tage over everybody who has ever vis 
ited that country, and written about it 

I remained there only one day. The 
stand-point from which I view the dark 
continent is thus unique. If I had re 
mained a year, or even a fortnight, I 
should have ceased to be original. | 
should naturally have killed my lion, 
tempted the appetite of the anthropoph- 
agite, and brought home a little negro 

boy. I did none of these things, and instead of obscurely falling in at the tail end of 
a long line of African explorers, I claim to stand quite alone, and in an attitude so 
Vou. LXIII.—No, 374.—16 
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wholly unconventional as to entitle it to 


copyright. So faras Iam aware, the idea 
never before entered the head of any man 
to travel five thousand miles to Africa, 
and then to stay there only twenty-four 
hours! 

I must admit, however, that this idea 
did not take quite that definite form in 
my mind in the first instance. 
Tangier was not down in my itinerary at 
all, but on reaching Gibraltar, after pro- 
longed wandering through the interior of 
Spain, Africa threw itself in my way, so 
to speak. 


straits, lay the tawny barbaric 
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A visit to 


ulated as to what would become « 
that loose luggage if we were to en 
ter a blow outside; for this placid-loo 
summer sea has a way of lashing 
into an ungovernable rage without 
perceptible provocation. In ease ot 
weather there was no shelter exc 
stifling cabin between -decks, wher 
thirsty were waited upon by a fez-ero\ 
man carved out of ebony, who dispe 


|a thin sour wine from a goat-skin, w] 


There, just across the narrow | 
shore. | 


Standing at an embrasure of one of those 
marvellous subterranean batteries which | 


render Gibraltar impregnable—long gal 
leries tunnelled in the solid rock, and 
winding up to the very summit of the vast 
pile I 


the lion-colored line of the Barbary coast. 


almost 


fancied J could make out | 


A magical sea-haze that morning, together | 
with a strip of dun cloud lying low | 


against the horizon, encouraged the illu 
It was purely an illusion, for it is 
three good hours and a half by steamer 


sion 


from the boat-landing at the foot of Waz- | 


terport Street to the dismantled, God-for 
saken mole at Tangier. 


I] 


he carried under his arm like a bag) 
Not liking the look of the water-tank °) 
ships, I tested this wine early in the y 
age, and came to the conclusion that di 
by thirst was not without its advanta, 
The steamer had slipped her moori: 
and was gliding out of the bay before | 
noticed the movement, so absorbed had | 
been in studying the costumes and man 
ners of my fellow-voyagers. Whata cay 
ly colored, shabby, picturesque crowd! [t 
was as if some mad masquerade party had 
burst the bounds of a ball-room and } 
away to sea. Here was a Tangier nv 
chant in sky-blue gaberdine, with a P; 
sian shawl twisted around his waist, and 
a black velvet cap set on the back of his 
head; there a Moor, in snowy turban and 


| fleecy caftan, with a jewel-hilted, crescent 
bladed knife at his girdle. Tall slim Arabs 


| in dingy white robes like those worn 


I do not believe there is a dirtier little | 


steamer in the world than the one that 
plies between Gibraltar and Morocco, and 
I am positive that since Noah’s ark no ves- 
sel ever put to sea with a more variegated 
and incongruous lot of passengers than 


| listlessly into the distance. 


Dominicans, stalked up and down betwee: 
the heaps of luggage, or leaned over the 
taffrail in the pitiless sunshine, gazing 
Others stow- 


| ed themselves among the freight, and went 


| to sleep. 


saluted my eyes as I stepped on board the | 


Jackal one April afternoon. 


The instant | 


[I set foot on deck I had passed out of Enu- | 


r'¢ ype. 


Here were the squalor and the | 


elitter of the Orient—the solemn dusky | 


faces that look out on the reader from the 
pages of the Arabian Nights, and the 
thousand and one disagreeable odors of 
which that fascinating chronicle makes 
no mention. 

Portuguese, Hebrew, and Arabic ! 
Such queer brown-legged figures in point- 
ed hoods and yellow slippers! Though 
there were first and second class fares, 
there appeared to be no distinction in the 
matter of accommodation. From stem to 
stern the long narrow deck was crowded 
with Moors, Arabs, negroes, Jews, and 
half - breeds, inextricably mixing them- 
selves up with empty fruit crates, bamboo 
I spec 


ish, 


baskets, and bales of merchandise. 


Such a chattering in Span- | 


If you seated yourself by chanc 
on what appeared to be a bit of old sail, 
something stirred protestingly under you, 
and a bronze visage slowly unshelled it 
self from the hood of a burnoose. Every 
where was some strange shape. In thx 
bow of the vessel a fat negro from the Sou 


| dan sat cross-legged, counting his money, 


which he arranged in piles on a rug, the 
silver on one side and the copper on the 
other. He looked like a Hindoo idol, with 
his heavy-lidded orbs and baggy cheeks, 
the latter sagging almost down to the folds 


| of flesh that marked his triple chin, those 


| rings of the human oak. 


Near him, but 
not watching him, and evidently not car- 
ing for anything, stood a bare-headed, 
emaciated old man. His cranium, as pol- 
ished and yellow as ancient ivory, was cov- 
ered with a delicate tracery of blue veins, 
and resembled a geographical globe. At 
his girdle hung a leather pouch, appar- 














containing a few coins. 

vn and the negro, as well as the ma- 

v of their companions, were returning 
,a commercial visit to Gibraltar. The 

f trade of Tangier and the outlying 
icts consists in supplying the English | 
ison and the cities of Cadiz and Lis- | 
with cattle, fowls, fruits, and green 

tf. Isaw none of these people on the 
ts of Gibraltar, however. They prob- 
hugged the water-front, where the 
‘kets are, and did not venture into the 
er town. With their graceful dress 
would not have been out of place 
among the Highland kilts and searlet coats 
it light up the alameda of a pleasant 


iiternoon. 
\lready the huge rock of Gibraltar, 
hich is looked upon with such envious 
d hopeless eyes by the Spaniards, had 
runk to half its proportions. It lay 
iere, gray, grim, and fantastic, like some 
ecromancer’s castle on the edge of the 
1. Before us was nothing but twinkling 
sunshine and salt-water. At our right 
were vague purple peaks and capes, be 
ond the point of one of which stood the 
lrafalgar light-house, invisible to us; but 
ho can pass within twenty leagues of it 
and not think of England’s great admiral ? 


The sea was crisped by a refreshing west- 


erly breeze; over us the sky sprung its 
ale cerulean arch, festooned here and 
there with shapeless silvery clouds like 
cobwebs. Fitful odors blown from un- 
seen groves of palm and orange sweeten- 
ed the air. 
“O happy ship, 
To rise and dip, 
With the blue crystal at your lip!” 

The heat of the sun was no longer intol- 
erable. The man at the wheel had thrown 
back his capote, and- was smoking a cig- 
arette. The noisy group of Arabs huddled 
together round the capstan had ceased 
their chatter. The fat negro, his pitiful 
coins counted and laid away, was leaning 
his head against a coil of rope, and staring 
with glazed eyes at nothing. 
calm that was not lethargy—for it par- 
took of the nature of a dream—seemed to 
have fallen upon all. 

There were several Europeans aboard 
besides myself, if I may pass for a Euro- 
pean—a Marseillaise gentleman about to 
join his wife, the guest of her brother, the 
French consul at Tangier; an Italian gen- 
tleman travelling for pleasure (not that 
the other was not); a Dutch painter from 


Both this | 


A hush, a} 
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Antwerp, with an amazing porcelain pipe ; 
and last, but not least, a Briton, among 
whose luggage was a circular tin bath-tub, 
concerning which the Mohammedan mind 
had swamped itself in vain conjecture. 
Was it a piece of defensive armor—a 
shield, for example—or was it a gigantic 
frying-pan? These Christian dogs, they 
have such outlandish fashions! No Arab 
passed it without a curious glance, and at 
intervals quite a little crowd would gather 
about it. Now and then a Jew, who knew 
what the article was, though he had never 
used it, smiled superciliously. 

We had been under way an hour or 
more, when I observed the Englishman 
in deep converse with a personage who 
had greatly impressed me as I caught a 
glimpse of him on the gangway at Gibral 
tar before the boat started. I had lost 
him a moment afterward, and reluctantly 
concluded that he had gone ashore again. 
But there he was, wherever he came from. 
By the gracious dignity of his manner and 
the richness of his dress, he might have 
been Haroun-al-Raschid himself. He was 
Moorish, but clearly of finer material than 

| the rest. His burnoose, of some soft in- 
| digo stuff, was edged with gold, liquid 
threads of which also ran through the 
gossamer caic bound about his turban. 
| The two ends of this scarf flowed over 
his shoulders, and crossed themselves on 
| his breast, forming an effective frame for 
| his handsome features. His legs were 
| bare, but the half-slippers covering his 
If he was not 
a person of consequence, he looked it. I 
was wondering whether he was a cadi or 
a pasha, and what he was doing without 
attendants, when he quitted the English- 
man and went to the water-tank, where 
the loungers respectfully made room for 
him. He then performed an act which 
suggested unutterable things touching that 
water-tank. Instead of helping himself 
brutally, as the others had done, he grace- 
| fully covered his mouth with one of the 
ends of his caic, and drank through that. 
[ had been drinking this water unfiltered, 
making an aquarium of myself. 

A few minutes later I was surprised to 
see the man approaching the rear deck, 
where I occupied a camp-stool, captured 
and retained after unheard-of struggles. 
It was plainly his intention to address me. 
| I rose from my seat to receive the card 
| which he held out politely. I here print 
| it in full, for the benefit of future explor- 


| feet were of costly make. 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE GREAT SAND SEA. 


able English—was organizing a party to 
visit the ancient city of Fez, and begged 
the honor of my company. 

‘**The sefior doubtless knows,” he said 
‘that a caravan leaves for Fez in tl 
course of afew days. But to travel wit! 
a caravan is to travel with cattle. — It is 
not so with me; we have our own tents 

and slaves and armed escort, and go as 
gentlemen and princes, thanks be to God 

| and my personal supervision !” 
HADJI CADDOR SAHTA | I explained to the Hadji that my mod 
| est purpose was simply to spend a day in 
GUIDE AND INTERPRETER. Africa, and that Tangier was the limit of 
onversant with the French, Enelish. Italian, | @¥ desire. qt pon this he remarked that 

Spanish, and Arabic languages. his preparations would detain him in the 


Is likewise disp 


posed to accompany travellers to the | town until the end of the week, and that 
interior of . . . . 
, he laid his services at my feet. I meta 
VOROCCO. : ; : 
bat eee phorically picked them up on the spot 
FULLY SECURITY OFFERED . - j = m. 7 
a and engaged him to show me sights in 
: Tangier. 
rTANGIER is : , P ‘ 
While this brief dialogue was passing, 
an ill-begotten Moor in a dirty turban 
made off with my camp-stool. He was 
| sitting upon it stolidly a few paces distant 
* The title of hadji indicates that the bearer has | | advanced a step to assert my claims, 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca when the Hadji checked me. 





ers, to whom I heartily commend the Hadji 
Caddor Sahta,* dragoman, kine’s courier, 
and gentleman at large: 


The Hadji Caddor—who was better than | 
his prospectus, for he spoke unexception- 
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it is useless,” he said, laying one finger 
y on the back of my hand. 
man—Ayoub, the tailor. [know him. 
ve him alone. Our Spanish friends 
.good proverb, * It is a waste of lath- 
to shave an ass.’ I will get you an- 


y seat, setior.”” 

1e Hadji Caddor was a philosopher; 

like a great many philosophers, he 
: philosophical chiefly for other people. 


the ease had been his, I am sure he | 


uuld not have borne it patiently. After 
one can not ask more of a stoic than 


IN 


‘* He's a | 
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as Morocco is inclosed by the Mediterra 
nean, Algeria, the desert of Sahara, and 
the Atlantic, and is inhabited by a mongrel 
population of about 800,000 souls. The 
agriculturists are mostly Arabs and Shel 
loohs, dwelling on the rich plains; they 
| are poor cultivators, and are taxed todeath. 
The wild Berber tribes, in a chronic state 
of revolt, occupy the perilous heights and 
| passes of the Atlaschain. The Moors, the 
Jews, and the blacks crowd themselves 
| into the towns and villages. From the 


Is 


| blacks the bulk of the emperor’s 


army 











TANGIER, FR 


not to ery out at another man’s toothache. 
The Hadji was really a character, and if 
I were painting a figure-piece instead of a 
landscape, I would draw him life-size. He 
had travelled far and wide, even to the 
steppes of Tartary. He spoke several Con- 
tinental tongues with singular fluency ; 
Arabic and half a dozen polyglot dialects 
were, of course, his by nature. He was 
very wise, and, as the Orientals have it, he 
had plucked his wisdom from the stem of 


experience. I never met a more intelligent | 


man, black or white. His remarks had 
often a pith of great originality, as when, 
for instance, in describing a certain Jew 


of Algesiras, who had played hima scurvy | 
trick, he observed, ‘*‘ But he’s nothing, se- | 
hor, less than nothing—a cipher with the 


rim removed!” 


We fell to talking on the condition of | 


Morocco. Was the young Sultan, Muley 
el Hassen, popular? Though the Hadji 
was somewhat guarded in his comments 
on the imperial government, he gave me 
a clear idea of the degradation and wretch- 
edness of the people. The territory known 


OM THE SEA. 


recruited. The Moors, descended princi 
pally from the Moors driven out of Spain 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, are a degener 
| ate race, contaminated by intermarriages 
with the Arabs; the Jews are precisely 
| what they were in Europe in the Middle 
| Ages—thrifty, crafty, persecuted, uncom- 
plaining, taking it out of their oppressors 
|in the way of profits. Neither their lot 
| nor their nature has been changed by ex- 
ile. The notable towns are Morocco, the 
capital, El-Araish, Tafilet, Agadir, Moga- 
dore, Fez, and Tangier. They are all 
ground into dust under the heel of the 
emperor. Tangier, the outer breached 
wall of Islamism, is regarded with particu 
lar disfavor, her commerce harassed, and 
her trade strangled by whimsical restric- 
| tions. No man there dares own himself 
rich; if suspected of secreted wealth, he is 
tortured until he reveals the hiding-place ; 
then both his head and his money are 
removed. The emperor's idea of taxation 
is the simplest possible: he takes what he 
| wants. He alters 
weights, measures, and prices at will; the 


There is no appeal. 
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rHE 


multiplication table goes down before hin. 
The sword, the cord, the bastinado, and 
the branding-iron are ever ready to en- 
force his caprice. It is no hyperbole when 
the court poet assures this monster that he 
holds life and death in the hollow of his 
hand. He is the only full-blown despot 
whose dominions lie contiguous to civill 
The Czar of all the Russias is not 
so much his own master; the Sultan at 


The 


zation 


Constantinople is not so absolute. 
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| cry of 


| Ceuta 
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LANDING-PLACE. 


‘*land” lured me to the bows of thy 

The chalky fortress and town o| 
—the Spanish convict station—wer 
fading out on our left. Presently w: 
rounded Cape Malabar, and, yes, ther 
was Tangier—an indistinguishable mass 


vessel. 


, of white that momentarily shaped itself 


great despot breeds-a host of lesser ones, | 


and it is these that bleed Morocco unmer- 
cifully 
sheik, the cities their cadi, the provinces 
their pasha the head devil at Fez 
has them all. ‘' But there is no God but 
God,” said the Hadji Caddor, resignedly. 

Just 
forward part of the ship. Three or four 
mulatto sailors were dragging a slightly 
built young man aft, and the slightly built 
young man was stoutly resisting. I for- 
got to state that shortly after leaving port 
a person of insinuating amiability and 
politeness distributed himself among the 
passengers and collected their tickets. It 
now appeared that this person was merely 
an intoxicated passenger, with no author- 
ity whatever to act in the matter, and they 
were dragging him before the captain. 
This episode created great merriment. I 
_do not know what became of the amateur 
ticket-gatherer 
and I trust 


and 


he was a born humorist, 
no harm. befell him—for the 


The nomadic tribes have their | 


then there was a hubbub in the | 


into crenellated battlements and mosques 
and huddled house-tops. 

As we dropped anchor within gunshot 
of the white-walled town, it lay in th 
golden mist of the approaching sunset 


| Here and there a projecting piece of snowy) 





stone-work took a transient rosy tinge, 
and here and there a patch of black shad 

ow etched itself against some indentation 

At one or two points along the zigzag wal! 
a number of heavy cannon thrust their 
noses over the parapet, and seemed irres 

olutely holding their sullen breath as the) 
staredseaward. Atthe right,the flat-roofed 
houses stretched like a gigantic marble 
staircase up the flank of a hill crowned 
with a citadel (the Kasba, or castle) that 
commanded the whole of the lower town, 
the most prominent feature of which was 
a slender square tower set with richly 
glazed tiles. These bits of porcelain 
sparkled like jewels as the lingering sun 

light touched them one by one. Behind 
all this rose a bleak, arid mountain, draped 
now in delicate violet tints. If Tangier 
had nothing more to offer than that ex 

quisite view of herself, I should still have 
been paid for my pilgrimage. 
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’ur anchor had searcely taken its 


ove when a fleet of barquillos put out 
n a strip of beach that fringed the 
of the sea-wall, in the 
h lay several craft 


shelter of 
larger drying 
I was 
ng the good effect of the cinnamon 
ored the dazzling 


reanvas after yesterday's rain. 


lateen-sails against 
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the 
babel of voices rose higher and higher, 


As we pushed off from the steamer, 


and above it all I caught the deep ringing 


intonations of the Englishman 
you black cawn't be 
knocking that tub abiiut, don’t you know! 
My Arab captor, a magnificent animal, 
with biceps like a gladiator, disdainfully 


“Come, 


how, rascal, you 


A MOORISH HOTEL 


the small boats 

eame dashing alongside like pandemo- 

Each of these boats 

was manned by two or three vociferating 

half-naked maniacs, who stood ready to 

dismember a passenger rather than not 

get him at all. One could imagine a lot 

of Algerine pirates about to attack a help- 

less merchantman. As soon as the quar- | 
antine officer gave the signal of permis- 

sion, the yelling horde clambered up the | 
ship’s side and sprang among their vic- | 
tims. It would require a Dantean pen to 

describe the tumult and confusion that 

followed. Iwill only state that I and my | 
impedimenta went ashore in three boats. | 
That the whole of me went in a single | 
eonveyance was owing to the coolness | 
and energy of the Hadji Caddor, who | 
made his way through the crowd to my | 
side by quietly and systematically stran- 

gling everybody that opposed him. 


white masonry, when 


nium broken loose. 


long oar 
sweep, remarked, *‘ Aha! Mister Goddam, 
he have plenty trouble with him dam 
tub!” 

The Hadji smiled gravely on the young 
barbarian airing his English. 

To run a little ahead of my narrative, 
a Moorish armorer, with three assistants, 
to the hotel the next 
morning to straighten out the Briton’s 
bath-tub, which had bent almost 
double, and otherwise banged beyond rec- 
ognition. The rough boatmen of Malaga 
and Cadiz are insipid angels compared 
with those fellows at Tangier. 

‘‘A peseta for you if you get in first,” 
cried the Hadji. 


tossed his head, and taking a 


was summoned 


been 


Two other boats reached the landing 
simultaneously with our own, and a pair 
of salaming rascals, who appeared to re- 


ee ee 


eee ate 


one 


ro wx 


». 


- wie mee ne ot 











gard me as deeply in their debt as if they 
had saved my life, approached with my 
missing personal effects. 
ceremoniously snatched the coat and bag 
from their hands, and led the way up to 
the city gate, the fellows following on, 
gesticulating, and tearing their hair in 
despair. We were about to pass under 
a massive horseshoe archway, when the 
great cedar-wood doors were suddenly 
closed on our noses—a stratagem of the 
guards to wrest a bribe from the unlucky 
sea-farer. The Hadji glanced quickly at 
the sun, and saw that it vet lacked a few 
minutes of the lawful hour for closing 
the gates; then, receiving no response to 
lis summons, he picked up a big fragment 
of rock, and began to hammer on the iron- 
clamped portals, accompanying himself 
with some very vigorous Arabic, which 
my ignorance of the language did not pre- 
vent me from recognizing as oaths of the 
first magnitude. After considerable hesi 
tation, the bolts were reluctantly drawn, 
the doors thrown open, and we passed 
in on the double-quick, taking our way 
through a dismal walled alley to the ho- 
tel. Icall it an alley, but it was, in fact, 
the principal street. It extended from 
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The Hadji un- | ed two or three sharp angles, climb 


| window I had a lovely view of sea 


myself out-of-doors. Passing along a 
part originally pierced for cannon. I 
ip 
some more stone steps, and stood 
square whitewashed room. 


i 


Fri ym 


town, and close by the minaret of thi 
hammedan mosque lifted itself into 
warm evening sky. Ata small ope: 
high up in the minaret the muezzin, wit} 
outspread arms, was calling the fait] 
to prayer, and casting the names of 
lah and Mohammed to the four points of 
the compass. I would fain have lingered 
a while to look on a scene which, realiz 
ing some old and half-forgotten dreams 
of mine, now seemed itself a dream, but 
the Hadji was waiting outside on the bat 
tlements to pilot me down to dinner. 

I pass over the tedious ceremony of the 
table @hoéte. I did not go to Tangier to 
eat; and perhaps it was well I did not, for 
neither the favorite national dish called 
cusctisst nor the small coppery oyster 
that has the assurance to propagate itself 
on this coast was much to my taste. The 


| guests at table, at the head of which sat 


the sea-front to the gate of the Soc-de- | 


Barra, or outside market, and bisected in 
its course the only public square in Tan- 
gier. I learned to know the street very 
well afterward, for it was the street of the 
bazars. 

The exterior architecture and the inte- 
rior topography of the hotel to which the 
Hadji shortly conducted me rather defy 
description. It was a large rambling 
building, which somehow included a part 
of the city fortifications. You stepped di- 
rectly from the cobble-stone footway into 
a spacious chamber, or hall, paved with 


|entrance to finish a cigarette. 


the French consul, were all Europeans 
and all in evening dress, except my ac 
quaintance the Dutch painter, who per 
formed miracles with some red mullet 
After dinner I betook myself to the hote| 
Several 
Moors, muffled in white mantles, and car 


| rving long guns, lounged in the doorway 


Outside, crouched on the cobble-stones 
were three musicians, with theorbo, man 
dolin, and triangle, making music like 


| that of the piper of Bujalance, who charged 


blood-red tiles in the Moorish fashion: | 


variegated tiles and plaques were set in 
the walls; a lamp of cut brass hung from 
the ceiling; in one corner stood three or 
four slim-barrelled Moorish rifles, with 
stocks curiously carved and inlaid. There 
were two doors hung with bright tapestry, 
one leading into a kitchen, and the other 
into a dining-hall. The rez-de-chaussée 
was at least comprehensible; the rest was 


mystery. I do not know now whether | 


the sleeping apartment assigned me was 
on the second or the fifth floor, or if there 
were any fifth floor. I mounted a steep 
staircase, traversed several corridors, de- 


a maravedi for playing, and ten for leay 
ing off. 

The Hadji had planned to take me to 
an Arab café—not the café in the square 
usually visited by strangers, but to an 
unadulterated Arab place of entertain- 
ment, seldom profaned by the presence of 
giaours. The Antwerp artist and the Eng- 
lishman were to accompany us. Just as 
the edge of a new moon had begun to cut 
the dark, the Hadji appeared with a lan- 
tern fastened to the end of a staff, and we 
sallied forth: 

Save for this lantern and that moon— 
which did not seem half so good a moon 
as we have at home—we should have been 
in Stygian darkness as we stumbled along 
the unlighted streets. On either hand 


| stretched a high wall, pierced at intervals 
scended a flight of stone steps, and found | with a door shaped like a clover leaf, or 






















ith a barred casement, divided in 
e centre by a slender pillar, like 
e windows in the Aleazar at Sev- 
e. There were few persons stir 
ng. Now and then a sheeted fig 
re flitted past us and vanished 
through an inky archway—possi- 
iv some belated slave bearing a scented 
inissive to Fatima or Noureddin. Now 
ind then a fugitive perfume told us we 
vere near a garden, and a stiff palm-tree 
shot up from behind a wall, and nicked 
the blue-blackness of the sky. On we 
pressed through the shadows, ourselves 
shadowy and spectral and silent. The 
Hadji, haughty and grave, with his scab 
bard clinking along the stones, seemed 
ike the caliph in the old story-book, and 
ve his attendants, on some nocturnal ram- 
le through the streets of Bagdad. 
Suddenly our guide halted at a low 
mean door. Above it was a dimly lighted 
lattice, from which came a murmuring, 
melancholy sound of voices, accented by 
the twanging of guitar strings. The flame 
of the lantern showed us a black hand 
painted on the masonry at the left of the 
entrance. That hand appears at the door- 
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INTERIOR OF A MOORISH CAFE, 


side of many of the houses in Tangier, 
and is a charm to keep off the evil spir 
its. 

Passing up a flight of well-worn stone 
steps, we entered the café—a long narrow 
chamber, separated in the centre by the 
ever-recurring horseshoe arch. The white 
washed walls were bare of ornament, save 
a searlet vine running round the room 
just above the mop-board. In the first 
compartment a negro Was making coffee 
at a shelf suspended from the ceiling. In 
the other section were the guests. Sharp 
faced Arab youths and full-bearded, vi 
cious-looking old men squatted on the 
matting. There was not a piece of furni 
ture anywhere, not even one of those 
dwarf tables frequently to be seen in 
Moorish houses. 

We took our places on the floor like 
the others, and after a few words from 
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the Hadji, the negro served us with coffee. | and the tambourines kept up a du 
Kach cup was prepared separately, and | It was in every respect the sam: 
you were supposed to drink the grounds, | which the gitanos execute less 

which constituted a third of the allow-| ately in Granada. The 
ince. Nevertheless, it was a delicious 


] 
mah en: 
performance abruptly, and sat do 

beverage. Then four small metal pipes, | all was silent again, except that tl 
charged with Turkish tobacco anda grain | ful, strident music went on and 0; 
or two of mild opi im, were brought to us. 
Meanwhile the musicians, seated at the 








pitiless reiteration of the same not: 
Looking at it on the surface 

upper end of the hall, never ceased their | me that Moorish enjoyment was con 

monotonous, whining strains. Nobody | of very simple ingredients ; 





but 
spoke. The younger fellows lolled back | closer, I suspected there were dept] 
against the wall, motionless, with half 






| qualities in this profound and near] 
stere repose, in this smouldering pa 
up from the pipe-bowls, and curled itself | with its capricious fiery gleams, w]) 
: into arabesque patterns over the solemn, | had not penetrated. Perhaps it was 
a ; of ie 
i turbaned heads of the old Mussulmans 





shut eyes; the blue smoke slowly floated 








drug in the tobacco, or perhaps it 

\ some Arabian night” | PUngent property in the coffee, that s! 
ened my sense, but presently I bega 
detect in the music, which had rathe) 
ness arose, and began a kind of dance. | ritated me at first, an 
He danced only from the hips upward, | meaning, vague and 


Viziers nodding togethe 





After a while a man of fabulous lean- 






under-current 
perplexing. ‘| 
swaying his arms in the air as he contort- | slow dragging andante and the su 

ed his body, and accompanying himself 
with a crooning chant. By-and-by his 






wailing falsetto seemed half to assist : 








| half to bate some inarticulate spirit 
eyes closed ecstatically, his head leaned | strove to distill its secret into the 
far back, an epileptic foam came to his | Something that was not the music its: 
lips. From time to time one of the spec- | was struggling to find expression throug 
tators jerked out a sharp ‘‘ Jaleo!” to en- | it—the pride, the rage, the inertia, t 
/unutterable despair, of an ancient 
once mighty people passing away 

















i courage him; others of the audience beat 
} the measure on the palms of their hands, 





THE 
‘* Ho! ho!” he eried, as up and down 
He rode through the streets of Windham town— 
‘*Ho! ho! for the day of peace is done, 

And the day of wrath too well begun! 

Bring forth the grain from your barns and mills; 
Drive down the cattle from off your hills; 

For Boston lieth in sore distress, 

Pallid with hunger and long duress: 

Her children starve, while she hears the beat 

And the tramp of the red-coats in every street!” 


PARSON’S DAUGHTER 









‘What, ho! What, ho!’ Like a storm unspent, 
Over the hill-sides he came and went; 
And Parson White, from his open door 
Leaning bare-headed that August day, 
While the sun beat down on his temples gray, 
: Watched him until he could see no more. 
Then straight he strode to the church, and flung 
His whole soul into the peal he rung; 
Pulling the bell-rope till the tower 
Seemed to rock in the sudden shower. 











The shower of sound the farmers heard, 
Rending the air like a living word! 
Then swift they gathered with right good-will 


THE PARSON'S DAUGHTER 


“IT IS ALL I HAVE.” 


From field and anvil and shop and mill, 

To hear what the parson had to say 

That would not keep till the Sabbath-day. 

For only the women and children knew 

The tale of the horseman galloping through— 
The message he bore as up and down 

He rode through the streets of Windham town. 


That night, as the parson sat at ease 

In the porch, with his Bible on his knees 
(Thanking God that at break of day 
Frederic Manning would take his way. 


Be 
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With cattle and sheep from off the hills, 

And a load of grain from the barns and mills, 
To the starving city where General Gage 
Waited unholy war to wage), 

His little daughter beside him stood, 

Hiding her face in her muslin hood. 































In her arms her own pet lamb she bore, 
As it struggled down to the oaken floor: 
“Tt must go; I must give my lamb,” she said, 
“To the children that cry for meat and bread,” 
Then lifted to his her holy eyes, 
Wet with the tears of sacrifice. 
‘*Nay, nay,” he answered, *‘there is no need 
: That the hearts of babes should ache and bleed. 
Run away to your bed, and to-morrow play, 
You and your pet, through the livelong day.” 





He laid his hand on her shining hair, 
And smiled as he blessed her, standing there, 

With kerchief folded across her breast, 

And her small brown hands together pressed, 

A quaint little maiden, shy and sweet, 

With her lambkin crouched at her dainty feet. 
Away to its place the lamb she led, 

Then climbed the stairs to her own white bed, 
While the moon rose up, and the stars looked down 
On the silent streets of Windham town. 


But when the heralds of morning came, 
Flushing the east with rosy flame, 
With low of cattle and scurry of feet, 
Driving his herd down the village street, 
Young Manning heard from a low stone wall 
A child’s voice clearly yet softly call, 

And saw in the gray dusk standing there 

A little maiden with shining hair, 

While crowding close to her tender side 

Was a snow-white lamb to her apron tied. 


“Oh, wait!” she cried, ‘‘for my lamb must go 
To the children crying in want and woe. 

It is all I have.” And her tears fell fast 

As she gave it one eager kiss—the last. 

‘The road will be long to its feet. I pray 
Let your arms be its bed a part of the way; 
And give it cool water and tender grass 
Whenever a way-side brook you pass.” 
Then away she flew like a startled deer, 
Nor waited the bleat of her lamb to hear. 














Young Manning lifted his steel-blue eyes 
One moment up to the morning skies, 
Then, raising the lamb to his breast, he strode 
Sturdily down the lengthening road. 

‘“Now God be my helper,” he cried, ‘‘and lead 
Me safe with my charge to the souls in need! 
Through fire and flood, through dearth and dole, 
Though foes assail me and war-clouds roll, 

To the city in want and woe that lies 


will bear this lamb as a sacrifice!” 
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: expulsion of the Huguenots from 
France, while it gave a vital blow to 
the prosperity of that nation, causing the 
loss of vantage-ground never to be regain- 
ed, proved, like the overtlow of the Nile, 
a special blessing to every land the wan 
dering exiles reached 
In founding American institutions, next 
in importance to the English Pilgrims 
who landed at Plymouth, must be regard- 
ed the French Protestants, or Huguenots 


as called in France, and while due honors | 


have been paid to those distinguished in 
civil life, such as Faneuil, the donor of 
the ‘‘Cradle of Liberty” bearing his 
name, Henry Laurens, first President of 
the first National Congress, John Jay, the 
first Chef Justice of the United States, 
and many others, the services of those 
in the humbler walks of industrial life 
remain for the most part unwritten and 
unknown. To explore that field would 
exceed the limits of a magazine article, 
and the writer must confine himself to 
one of Huguenot descent whose special 
genius for mechanics has rarely been sur- 
passed. Others have made single inven 
tions that have, perhaps, attracted more 
notice than any one of Blanchard’s, but 
it may be questioned whether another 
can be named in the present century, ei- 
ther in this country or Europe, who has in 
troduced so many labor-saving machines, 
applicable to so great a variety of uses, 
and which have contributed so largely 
to the common necessities, utilities, and 
economies of life. This may seem ex- 
travagant, but it must be remembered 
that not an armory exists in this country, 
or probably in all Europe, where guns are 
made by motive power, not a carriage 
wheel revolves on all our thoroughfares, 
hardly a human being in civilized life 
that wears boots and shoes, not a school 
where slates are used, hardly a carpet laid 
down, but owes tribute to the genius of 
Thomas Blanchard for producing articles 
better and cheaper. Even these are but 
a few of the uses that might be named. 
Indeed, there seems to be no limit to them. 
Latterly his inventions have been applied 
to carving, die-sinking, carriage-making, 
furniture, and even statuary. One can 
hardly go into a machine shop where 
motive power is used, that he will not 
find more or less of Blanchard’s motions, 
or of his methods of bending timber. 


THOMAS BLANCHARD, THE INVENTOR. 


| by hand. 


In 1686, the year of the revocat 
the Edict of Nantes, a colony of 
Huguenot families came direct fro 
chelle, France, to Boston. Poor an 
titute, they were given by Governor 
ley a tract of land in Oxford, Wor 
County, Massachusetts, then a hoy 
wilderness inhabited only by Ind 
After a residence of some twenty y 
one of the families was massacred by 
savages, and their house, with all it | 
tained, burned to the ground. Ter 
stricken by this calamity, the infant « 
ny, after a sorrowful and prayerful lea 
taking of their church, their cemet: 
and their homes, returned in sadness 
Boston. Years later, after the India 
had been suppressed, they with others 
their kin returned to this region of h 
lowed memories, and settled, some in Q) 
ford and some in the neighboring town of 
Sutton, where to-day their descendants 
may be found among the most prominent 
citizens. Among those in Sutton was ; 
family named Blanchard. From this fan 
ily Thomas Blanchard descended, and | 
was born in Sutton, June 24, 1788. His 
father, Samuel, was a respectable farme 
but no mechanic. Thomas was whol! 
misplaced. He had no taste for farmin: 
and there was really nothing in all his 
district to suggest a mechanic motion, or 
excite his latent powers. 


Blanchard was a born genius in mi 
chanics, so that he seemed to comprehend 
its laws and motions by intuition. His 
faculties were largely concentrated in 
constructiveness, and while by no means 
deficient in others, in his youth he seemed 
so to strangers, from a perverse imped 
iment of speech. 
atter-vears. 

When he had arrived at the age of 
eighteen, his elder brother Stephen start 
ed in a bordering district in West Mill 
bury, a factory with horse- power, to 
make tacks, and he appointed his unfor 
tunate brother to the position of heading 
them in a vise, one by one. Once in a 
mechanic shop, his dormant genius be 
gan to wake up. Ere that youth had 
spent many months in this dull task, he 
had designed, constructed, and put in 
operation a machine that made tacks at 
one motion, faster than the ticking of a 
watch, and more finished than those made 
So perfect in design and con 


This he overcame in 








on, it was operated over twenty 
and experts who have seen it say no 
tial improvement has ever been made 
The neighbors could not at first 
ide to believe that that stammering 
ever invented it, but when they 
he had hardly been out of the 
district, they were constrained to 
im the credit. 
the same town of Millbury, a few 
below his shop, on the Blackstone 
River, were extensive armory works, en 
ed in manufacturing guns for the 
ted States. The proprietor was then 
nt upon improving on the English 
le of making gun-barrels, which was 
weld them by hand,and grind them 
down before a revolving stone. He had 
vented a process of welding them under 
p-hammers, by which the work was 
1 better, quicker, and cheaper, and it 

s adopted at the national and other ar- | 

ies in this country and Europe. Find- | 

that the grinding process left the | 
irels of unequal thickness around the | 
calibre, and made them liable to explode, 

s next aim was to turn them in a lathe. | 
In this he sueceeded, by a lathe patented | 
December 19, 1818, so far as the barrel was 
round, but to turn the irregular shape of 
the butt baffled all his efforts, and not his 

lone, but of all the most ingenious me 
chanies in all the armories, of which there 
vere eight—two national, at Springtield 
ind Harper’s Ferry, and six private in 
United States service, for supplying the 
different States. Most of them succeeded 
in turning the barrel so far as it was 
round, but all failed in their attempts to 
turn the butt. It could only be reduced 
to shape by hand-filing, and that cost a 
The prices paid the 


dollar on each gun. 


contractors by the War Department were | 


limited to the cost of making arms at the 


national armories, and the reason given | 


was that as necessity is the mother of in- 
vention, they would be compelled to make 
labor-saving improvements to secure their 
profits, while the mechanics in those ar- 
mories, being paid by the day, had no such 
motive. 

The wisdom of this policy was abun- 


dantly verified, and the public of to-day | 


are little aware how much they are in- 


debted to the private armories for me- | 


chanic improvements. Guns were for- 
merly made entirely by hand, and most 
iron-work was reduced to shape by hand- 
filing, which a large class of mechanics 
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It has now be- 
come nearly obsolete, the work being 


followed as a profession. 


done by machinery The contractors 
having labored a year or more in fruitless 
attempts to solve the problem of reducing 
the butt by a machine, at length the pro 
prietor of the armory works at Millbury, 
in sheer desperation, hearing of a budding 
genius in a border farming district, sent 
When he 
came, he seemed a stranger to all present, 
diffident, had a stammering tongue, and 
not much was expected of him. Being 
told what was wanted, he glanced his eye 


for him to come to his armory. 


over the machine, began a low monoto 

nous whistle, as was his wont through life 
when in deep study, and ere long suggest 

ed an additional, very simple, but wholly 

original cam motion, which upon being 
applied relieved the difficulty at once, and 
proved a perfect success. The proprietor 
was delighted, and turning to him said: 
‘Well, Thomas, I don’t know what you 
won't do next. I would not be surprised 
if you turned a gun-stock!” naming that 
as the most impossible feat in mechanics 
he could conceive, it being neither round 
nor straight in any part. Thomas began 
his peculiar whistle again, and then stam 

mered, ‘‘ We-we-well, I'll t-try that.” 
Whereupon the workmen who had gath- 
ered round burst into a loud laugh at the 
absurdity of the idea. The germ of the 
stocking machine lay in that cam motion, 
and it was then and there, as he afterward 
said, that the idea of his world-renowned 
machine for working out irregular forms 
first flashed through his mind, although 
it required many months to elaborate it. 

Blanchard was soon called to Spring- 
field armory to adjust similar cam mo 
tions, and on a return journey, when rid- 
ing solitary and alone in his carriage, he 
suddenly exclaimed, like Archimedes of 
old, with great glee, *‘ ve got it! Ive got 
} it! I've got it!’ Two men by the way 
| side overheard him, and one said to the 
other, ‘* I guess that man is crazy!” 

He sold his tack machine for five thou- 
| sand dollars—a mere trifle for its worth, 
| but a great fortune to him then. He 
built a shop, filled it with tools, and kept 
himself locked in for about two years. 
At last he emerged, and brought to the 
armory at Millbury a miniature model of 
| his stocking machine, and it operated so 
well that a full-sized working machine was 
decided upon. The aid of other mechan- 
ics was called in, and Blanchard’s first ec- 


| 


| 
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centric lathe was built in Millbury. In 
the mean time the fame of it had reached 
Washington, and the Ordnance Depart- 
ment were desirous of having it launched 
into notice from the National Armory at 
Springtield. Blanchard, feeling a just 
pride in this recognition of his great in- 
vention, ordered it there. It re- 
mained long enough to build a new one, 
was then returned to Millbury, and set up 
in the armory, where it was continued in 
operation about twenty years. 


sent 


When the news was first proclaimed 
from Springfield, of a machine running 
there which turned gun-stocks, it was gen- 
erally discredited. But mechanics came 
flocking from far and near to see the me- 


chanie phenomenon. Among others at- 


tracted were two members of the British | 


Parliament, then travelling in this coun- 
try. When they returned to England, 
they reported the wonderful invention of 
Blanchard, by which the Americans were 


| reported the facts to be as first stated. 


sANCHARD 


getting greatly in advance of them in ¢ 
manufacture, and moved a resolution 
A ti 


ridiculed 


the purchase of similar machines. 
John Bull and 
them unmercifully for being bad 
played upon by the cunning Yankees 
‘The very idea of turning a gun-stock is 
absurd on the face of it, as all must kno 
who ever saw one.” Finding the resolu 
tion would fail, the two members withdrey 
it, and moved for a committee to go to th: 


member rose, 


sO 


| United States Armory, and report upon 


the facts.. The committee came over, ex 
amined the workings of the machine, and 
The 
doubting Thomas then rose, and said the 
Americans might have got up something 
to work their soft woods—pine and poplar 

but it would never stand the test of ‘‘ our 
tough English oak and hickory.” Upon 
this doubting Thomas himself was chosen 
a committee to go over andexamine. He 
was not to be imposed upon; he would ex- 
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! 
co il 
incognito, brought his stocks to the stock- 
room, and asked the overseer if he 
vould do him the favor of turning them. 

Certainly, sir. Take a seat.” 

Without making the least alteration of 
the machine, he run the stocks through 
. few minutes, and then went on with | 
his work as though nothing unusual had | 


happened. The Englishman examined the | 


lil « 


stocks, found they were turned all the bet- 
ter for being of hard wood, and he was 
astonished. After musing a while, and 
watching the operations, he frankly con- 


| 
! 


fessed who he was, why he came, and his 
thorough conviction of the utility of the 
] rachine. } 
Before he left the city he gave an or- | 
der, in behalf of the British government, 
for this and the accompanying machines, 
some eight or ten, which amounted to for- 
ty thousand dollars. They were built at 
Chicopee, shipped to England, and have 
been running there from that day to this. 
This public recognition of Blanchard’s | 
genius is an honor not often conferred by 
the British government on American me- 
chanics. } 
Blanchard was soon requested by the | 
War Department to take the whole super- 
vision of stocking the guns in Springfield 
He proceeded to make contriv- 
ances for morticing into the stock each 
part of the gun. ‘To mortice in the lock 
by a machine, the old stockers declared, 
was impossible. The contrivance he made 
was a marvel of ingenuity, especially the 
cutter. 


armory. 


direction, so that when the mortice was 
completed no kid glove could be fitted to 


to the stock. He had great difficulty in 


served the clean cut of a borer in an oak 


the borer with a microscope, and thus ob- 
tained his design—or, rather, a design of 
the Great Architect himself. A pious eld- 


has inspired you.” 
The uses now made of this contrivance 
in making impressions to any given mod- 
el in die-sinking, ete., is legion. 
His lathe was soon brought into requi- 
Vou. LXIII.—No. 874.—-17 


d find, he went to Springfield armory | shape, and expensive. 
| made in millions by this lathe, made per- 

fectly, rights and lefts, and at trifling 
| cost. 


This was mounted on a movable | 
frame, would cut on a straight line, bore | 
a round hole, cut down and round in any | 
the human hand so closely as was the lock | 


contriving this instrument until he ob- 


log. Splitting open the log, he examined | 


er, upon first witnessing his machines, ex- | 
claimed, ‘‘ Thomas, you are inspired ; God | 


ose this humbug. Selecting three rough | sition for shoe lasts, which were difficult 
i-s of the hardest, toughest timber he | to make by hand, seldom uniform in 


They are now 


It was next applied to tackle blocks, 


spokes, ox-yokes, and so on, for all irreg- 


| ular forms, ad infinitum, from that day 


to this. Its latest application is the pan- 
tagraph recently introduced into London 
for reproducing the celebrated statues in 
the British Museum, and regarded as a 
new marvel. 

Blanchard performed the same feat at 
the Exposition Universelle, in Paris, in 
1857, to which he earried one of his lathes. 
He obtained plaster casts of Napoleon, 
Eugenie, Thiers, and other notabilities, 
and so contrived the lathe it would turn 
out marble busts of life-size, or any size, 
down to miniatures. Nothing in the Ex- 
position excited more surprise. Sculp- 
tors especially were greatly excited, fear- 
ing their vocation was gone, and they 
supplanted by a machine. 

M. Coquerel, chairman of the Board of 
Judges, in his report made prominent 
mention of this lathe, and it concluded in 
these words: ‘*This wonderful machine 
was invented by a Frenchman, named 
Blanchard, who is now living in Amer- 
ica!” 

For this great invention, whose worth 
to this country and Europe can only be 


| computed in millions, Blanchard himself 


received but a meagre compensation. For 
the first two terms of his patent he was 
continually harassed by infringements 
and lawsuits; and even in the few years 
while busy at the armory more than fifty 
| violators had pirated his invention, and 
| started up lathes in various parts of the 
| country for making lasts, spokes, ete. 

Combined and repeated efforts were 
| made to break down his patent. Emi- 
nent counsel were employed, and all Eu- 
| rope scoured, to find some evidence of a 
similar motion. But in no age, in no 
country, could a trace be found of a re- 
volving cutter working to any given 
| model like Blanchard’s. 

In the lower courts, before juries, he 
sometimes, though rarely, lost a case; but 
| in the final appeal to the highest court at 
| Washington he always prevailed, so that 
his claim to originality is now founded on 
| a rock which naught can move. 
| Beaten in court, the last-makers re- 
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treated to the forests of Maine, and there 
pursued their illicit trade. 
last ferreted them out 
places, and they fled over the line into 
Canada. Here they run their machines 
fearlessly, made lasts by the million, and 
exported them to the United States free of 
duty. 


Blanchard at 


He appealed to Congress, and aft- 
er much delay got heavy duties imposed, 
and thus effectually stopped that leak. 
When the second term of his patent had 
nearly expired, Blanchard said he had 


expended a hundred thousand dollars in | 


defending his right, and realized but little 
himself. <A third term was unprecedent- 
ed on any patent. Knowing great oppo- 
sition would be made to another renewal, 


he resorted to a little stratagem. He 
fitted up a lathe for turning busts from | 


marble blocks, took it to Washington, 
obtained plaster casts of the heads of 


Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and others, and 


exhibited the busts in the Rotunda of the | 


Capitol. 


human hand could make them. 


It pro- 
duced a sensation. 


They all supposed it a 
Blanchard said, ‘* No, not 
a new invention, but a new application of 
an old one of mine, from which I have 
never realized much, and I want the pat 
ent renewed.” <A resolution was intro 
duced into the Senate by Webster to re- 
new it for a term of years 
for life 
out delay. 


new invention, 


some proposed 


Choate, who had been retained 
as opposing counsel, wittily remarked, 
‘*Blanchard has ‘turned the heads’ 
Congress, and gained his point.” 
Having mastered the job of stocking 
guns wholly by machinery, he left the 
armory, and devoted himself to 
projects with which his mind was teeming. 
He invented a new construction 
steamboats to tide over rapids and shal- 
low waters, by means of which our West- 
ern rivers were made navigable hundreds 
of miles further up, and thus a great na- 
tional advantage obtained. When 


of 


he removed to Boston, purchased a house, 
But 
it was always on 
the alert for some new discovery. Hav- 
ing noticed the great difficulty of ship- 
builders in obtaining timber grown to the 


and there spent his remaining days. 
his genius was not idle; 


of their hiding- | 


The members were quite aston- | 
ished when they found these busts had | former was greatly surprised that for 
been wrought out by a machine, and were | 
more exactly like the originals than any | 


| faney of every scholar in it, and he could 


other | 


he | 


had completed this and other new designs | 


a process to bend it to any angle required 
It was no new thing to steam and bend 
small timber; but by the old process 4} 7 
fibres of the wood on the outer circle y., r 
so broken as to greatly weaken the tinihoy 
The point to be gained was to have t}, 
timber retain its full strength after }) 
bent. This he attained so perfectly 
could bend a shingle to a right angle. ) 
leave it (SO says an eye-witness) as strong 
at the angle as in any part. 

A dealer in school slates in Philade]p} 
hearing of this improvement, came to Bos 
ton, and presenting to Blanchard an old 
fashioned square slate, asked him if 
could not contrive a frame that wo 
not tumble to pieces whenever let fal] 
Blanchard took the slate, clipped off th 
corners, reducing it to a perfect oyal, 
then steamed and bent round an oak sty 
fastened by an iron loop. The slate-mak 
er, after letting it fall repeatedly, and 
finding it uninjured, inquired his price 
He replied, ‘* Two thousand dollars.” Thi 


hi 


LO a 
thing so simple he should charge so much, 


and offered five hundred. Blanchard 
then proposed to accept five per cent. on 
his amount of sales for a term of years, 
to which the slate-maker readily assented 
He returned to Philadelphia, made slates 
after the new model, and as fast as they 
struck the school-house they struck the 


a 


hardly fill his orders. The amount he 


| paid Blanchard exceeded two thousand 
and it was rushed through with- | 


dollars the first year. 
Blanchard introduced a mode of making 


| the handles of shovels by steam-bending, 


which saved just one-half the timber and 
made a far more durable handle. 

Like eccentric turning, this improve 
ment has been utilized in a numberless 
variety of ways, being applied to arm- 


| chairs, thills, wheel fellies, formerly made 
of | 


in four sections, now in one straight- 


| grained strip bent to a circle, ete. 


Though not so important an invention 
as the former, Blanchard realized more 
from it. The right for ship-building 
alone he sold for $150,000. It will be 
seen from facts already presented that 
the eccentric lathe proved to be far more 
than the invention of a simple machine 
for a single purpose, like the reaper, the 
revolver, the sewing-machine, ete. ; it had 
a general and unlimited application. It 


| was really a discovery of a new principle 
‘ight angle for knees of vessels, he devised | 


in mechanics, whereby the machine is 
















made the obedient, faithful servant of | 

man, to work out his designs after any 
en model, be it round or square, straight 
eyooked, however irregular, and r¢ 

,luce the original form exactly every 


All the work done by Blanchard’s ma 
nes had perfect uniformity, and after 
{ introduction into the national armo 
ries they led to an entirely new system of 
manufacture, called the ‘‘ uniformity sys 
tem.” Hitherto guns had been made sep 
rately, like Swiss watches, with the parts 


ll carefully lettered or numbered. This 
vas the method in all our workshops, 
eren to the bolts of a carriage or a com 
on bedstead, and woe to him who mis 
placed one. The new system and its ad 
vantages will be best explained by its 
adaptation to watches. 
the most perfect watch that could be made 


is obtained for a model, separate ma 


every part exactly like the model: these 
vere operated by girls and boys, who 
turned out the parts by thousands. The 
parts were assembled into watches by ex 
pel s, and the whole expense of each, 


ads lt 


le from jewels and cases, did not ex 
ceed four dollars. 


» several watch companies, and the pro- 
duction of American watches probably 
equals one thousand per day. As time- 
keepers they have proved to be supe 
rior to those made by hand. This the 
p iblie were slow to believe. It has long 
been a common belief that on such nice, 
delicate work, the hand was superior to 
the machine, and formerly it was well 
founded. But such has been the mighty 
advance in mechanie arts of late years 
that in many operations, too numerous 
to mention, no human hand can com- 
pete with the machine in rapidity of 
work, in perfect uniformity, nor in in- 
finitesimal nicety. As evidences of the 
first two points, we need cite only the 
sewing-machine, although a great number 
might be named; for the third, we point 
to the machine engraving on bank-notes 
and watch eases, and also the micrometer 
gauge. This instrument will readily draw 
on a metallic plate, say one inch square, 
100,000 lines, all perfectly straight, paral- 
lel, and equidistant. A good engraver 
might, perhaps, in time, draw 100 such 
lines, but where is the hand that could 
draw 100,000, or approach it ? 


In the first place, | 
establish the facets, when, where. and by 


chines were fitted up to make each and | 
| Army, filed in the War Department a pa- 
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The wonderful results of the uniformi 


ty system in one branch of industry, be 


fore described, furnish a fair specimen of 
what it has done in others. Indeed, it 
has revolutionized mechanic processes in 
all our large workshops, sO that compo 
nent parts are no longer wrought out in 
detail, but turned out by wholesale. It 
has also greatly improved as well as cheap 
ened mechanic products in an endless va 
riety. It has broken down several large 
industries in Europe, and to save them 
from annihilation, the American system 
is fast being adopted. 

Having produced a marked advance 
alone the whole line of mechanie arts, 
this system forms an epoch in progressive 
mechanics, the greatest probably since the 
introduction of steam-power. It becomes, 

herefore, a matter of historical interest to 


whom did this system originate ? 
In 1874 General Wade, United States 


per (No. 25, Ordnance Notes) in which he 
ays: ‘‘Hall’s rifles were manufactured 
at Harper’s Ferry under the supervision 
of the inventor, who introduced the SYS- 


| tem of making all the parts interchange- 


|} able” (‘‘ parts interchangeable” and ‘‘ uni- 


This system has since been adopted by | 


formity system” are synonymous terms). 


| ‘*A board was appointed to examine and 


report upon this branch of the subject. I 
prepared a full report to the Secretary of 
War, showing that the practicability and 
utility of this system had now become es- 
tablished. The report was dated about 
1827-28. This was, I believe, the first suec- 
cessful attempt ever made in this or any 


| other country to manufacture small-arms 


upon this principle. We all regarded it 
at the time as a memorable feat, and as 
marking an important epoch in progress 
ive improvements.” 

The Ordnanee Office soon after issued 
special orders to all the armories in the 
United States service to adopt and pur- 
sue this system throughout all the com 
ponent parts of the gun. Thence the sys- 
tem was communicated to various me 
chanie works, and the advantages were so 
obvious it spread rapidly, and has contin 
ued to spread, until it has beeome well- 
nigh universal in all large establishments. 
General Wade’s statement can be corrob- 
orated by many witnesses now or formerly 
connected with the armories. 





Blanchard’s patent is dated September 
| 6, 1819, and he introduced his machines 
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them had perfec 


Hall 


natu 


at Harper 
work wrought 


iniformity 


's Ferry 
out by 
none of the other had. 
ent and he 


work on his 


: a 
was an emi mechnahic, 

1] | 
raury 


to bring all the 


favorite rif up to the same standard of 


strove 


ion. To do so, and establish the 
Blanchard’s 
then 


econ 
they 


ystem of uniformity, 
were indispensable 

» so now 

An expert of long experience in patent 

‘It would be difficult, and, 


‘SS Wiles 
; entirely impracticable, 


us I know, 

~ ; np ; 
ll-arms, such as rifles, pis 
iave their parts interchange, 
chard’s inventions, and this 
yorated by the fact that they 
’ 
hment 


For some of 


, et » 
without Blan 
view ] 


Is Corro 


tnd in eve ry establis where 


arms are made. his 
contrivances, such as morticing in the 
locks, no substitutes have ever been found, 
, after the lapse of half a century, 


the great inventions of the day, 


and now 
among 
his hold their place, for the most part un 
obscured and unimproved.” 

It appears, therefore, to be clear] 
lished that Blanchard was the forerunner 
of the present uniformity system; that it 


V estab- 


ire an outgrowth of his in- 
Hall was the first to 
into practical opera 
it as 


La meas 
and that 
perfect and earry it 
and 
now practiced. 


ventions, 


tion, to eonceive of 
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were generally deferred to by his party 
ciates, by whom he was regarded as a 1) 
more than average discernment and sag 
He was intimate with Hawthorne, | 
Wright, and other well-known gentleny 
his party; was aman of warm friendsh 
was even too re ady to rende r assistance tot 

who asked aid at hishands. Mr. Pike was ; 
pointed to office in the Boston Custom-}, 

and also held official position here fo, 


eighteen years. He was weigher and ¢ 


| under Polk, Taylor, and Fillmore, and \ 


pointed Collector under Pierce, retaining jy 
oftice through the administration of Bu 
a,” 


For several years I knew Pike well, ; 
saw him nearly every day till wit] 
few months of his death. He had a 


land ready mind, an unfailine fund ¢ 


common-sense and shrewd observatir 
a sunny and cheerful temper, and a ¢] 
like purity of heart. And these rare q 


| ities, together with the faet that Pike had 


been for many years intimate with Ha 


| thorne, contributed to make him aly 


| extremely interesting to me. 


| him 


To an 
usual degree he had vidently been tal 
into the confidence of Hawthorne, who to 
was indeed That Pike 
was not unworthy of this privilege is in 
dicated by the fact that he was not pro 


sacrosanct. 


| to talk about it; and although on oth 


| matters communicative enough, and ; 


In his later years Blanchard was much | 


sought after as an expert in patent cases, 
for which his intuitive sense 
principles well fitted him. 
| 


of mechanic 
By 
0ks, social intercourse in courts and 
elsewhere, his other faculties became de- 
veloped, his S} 
quered, and he finally 
sree of culture and expansion of mind. 
He died in Boston, April 16, 1864, aged 


eventy-six 


veech impediment was con 
ained a good de 


ott 
ALL 


years. 


HAWTHORNE AMONG 
ERIEN DS. 

N the Salem Gazette of Tuesday, Au- 

gust 29, 1876, occurs the following brief 


HIS 


obituary : 


this port, who has been in failing health for 


the sixty-sixth year of his age. 
eal 
as a carpenter with his father, the late Jacob 
Pike. 


opinions 


means of | 
7 


; 
bila\ 
ish giver from hisexhaustless stores of a 
ecdote and reminiscencey a fine reser 
seemed to fetter his tongue whenever, : 
frequently befell, he was approached 
strangers and questioned upon the subject 
of his friend. It was a reticence caught 


unconsciously, as it seemed to me, from 


|} the mysterious shyness of Hawthorne 
himself. 


We were conversing one day upon the 
topic of so-called spiritual manifestations 
and I found that Pike had once been pro 
foundly interested in these matters. He 
had long ago, however, come to the con- 
clusion that the very singular phenomena 
which he had witnessed were a delusion 
and a snare to those who imagined them 
to be of any practical value. I referred 
to the fact that Hawthorne’s intuitions, as 


| revealed by several passages in his Note- 
“Mr. William B. Pike, a former Collector of | 


Ife was a Democrat in politics, and his | 
and judgment upon political matters | 


Books and elsewhere, were so true that he 


: YF | seems never for a moment to have had any 
some years past, died on Saturday afternoon in | : 


He was in | 
ly lifea mechanic, working for several years | : é d 
|} communicate with departed friends. 


faith in that vital article of the spiritual- 
istic faith, namely, that we may actually 
In 
this connection Pike spoke of having once 
written to Hawthorne detailing his expe- 
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nees and ideas regarding the rappers, 
nd he remembered having received a re- 
which he thought would interest me; 
d in a few days he gave me the follow- 
-Jetter, with a few other mementos of 
his friend: 
* Lenox, July 24, 1851. 
‘Drar PiKke,—I should have written to you 
sinee, acknowledging the receipt of your 
and in answer to your letter, but I have 
n very busy with my pen. As to the gin, I 
n not speak of its quality; for the bottle has 
t yet been opened, and w ill probably remain 
corked till cold weather, when I mean to take 
occasional sip. LT really thank you for if, 
wever; nor could IT help shedding a few 
iet tears over that which was so uselessly 
aniit by the expressman. 
“«The most important news I have to tell 


vou (if you have not already heard it) is that 
we have another daughter, now about 
months old. She is a very bright and healthy 


| possibly you will have something in view by 


that time. 
“Why did you not express your opinion of 
The House of the Seven Gable s, Which I sent you : 


| I suppose you were afraid of hurting my fee} 


ings by disapproval; but you need not have 
I should receive friendly cen with 
as much equanimity as if it were praise ; 


been. 
just 
though, certainly, I had rather you would like 
the book than not. At any rate, it 
finely, and seems to have pleased a good many 
people better than the other; and I must con- 
fess that I myself am among the number. It 
characteristié of the author, and a 
more natural book for me to write, than the 
Scarlet Letter was. When I write another ro- 


sure 





has sold 


IS more 


mance, I shall take the Community for a sub- 


ject, and shall give some of my experiences 
Brook Farm. Since the 
publication of the Seren Gables I have written 


and observations at 


} a book for children, which is to be put to press 


two 


. | 
child, and neither more nor less handsome than 


babies generally are. I think I feel more in- 
erest in her than I did in the other children 
at the same age, from the consideration that 


she is to be the daughter of my age 


the com- 


fort (at least so it is to be hoped) of my declin- | 


r years. 


“What asad account you give of your sol- | 


itude in your letter! I am not likely ever 
to have that feeling of loneliness which you 
express; and I most heartily wish that you 
would take measures to remedy it in your own 
case, by marrying Miss B—— or somebody 
Ise as soon as possible. If I were at all in the 
ibit of shedding tears, I should have felt in- 
clined to do so at your description of your 
present situation—without 
tranged from your former friends. 
you find it quite intolerable (and I can hardly 
help wishing that it may become so soon), do 
come to me. By-the-way, if I continue to 
prosper as heretofore in the literary line, I 
, 
and if you should hear of one, say worth from 
$1500 to $2000, I wish you would keep your eye 
on it for me. I should wish it to be 
sea-coast, or, at all events, with easy access to 
the sea. Very little land would suit my pur- 
pose; but I want a good house, with space 
enough inside, and which will not need any 
I find that I do not feel 


on the 


considerable repairs. 


at home among these hills, and should not like | 


to consider myself permanently settled here. 
I do not get acclimated to the peculiar state 


of the atmosphere; and, except in midwinter, 


Iam continually catching cold, and am never 


so vigorous as I used to be on the sea-coast. | 
| the impression on the world that, in years gone 


The same is the case with my wife; and though 


the children seem perfectly well, yet I rather 


think they would flourish better near the sea. 
Say nothing about my wishes; but if you see 
a place likely to suit me, let me know. 
be in Salem probably as soon as October, and 


immediately. 

“My wife, with the baby and Una, is going 
two or three her 
mother, who, I think, will not survive another 
I shall remain here with Julian. If 
you can be spared from that miserable Cus- 
tom-house, I wish you would pay me a visit, 
wthough my wife would hardly forgive you 
But I do 
long to see you, and to talk about a thousand 
things, relating to this world and the next. I 


eastward in weeks to 


see 


winter. 


for coming while she was away. 


} am very glad of your testimony in favor of 


Mente | 
family, and es- | 


Whenever | 


I have heard and read 
much on the subject, and it appears to me to 
be the strangest and most bewildering aftair I 
ever heard of. I should be very glad to be- 
lieve that these rappers are, in any one in- 
stance, the spirits of the persons whom they 
but, though I have 
had the freest 


spiritual intercourse. 


profess themselves to be; 


talked with those who have 


| communication, there has always been some- 


shall soon be in a condition to buy a place; 


I shall 


thing that made me doubt. 
low me to withhold my full and entire belief, 


until I have heard some of the details of your 


So you must al- 


own spiritual intercourse. 

“On receiving your letter, I wrote to Long- 
fellow, requesting him to forward you any 
books that might facilitate your progress in 
He has told me 
whether or no he did so. I asked him to send 
them to the Mansion Honse in Salem. I wish 
you had rather undertaken Latin, or French, 
indeed other lan- 
cuage, in which there would have been a more 
extensive and attainable literature than in the 
Swedish. But if it turns out to be a pleasure 
and improvement to yourself, the end is at- 
tained. You will never, I fear (you see that I 
take a friend’s privilege to speak plainly), make 


the Swedish language. not 


or German, or almost any 


by, I used to hope you would. It will not be 
your fault, however, but the fault of circum- 
stances. Your flower not destined to 
bloom in this world. I hope to see its glory 
in the next. 


was 
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“T had much more to say, but it has escaped | 


my memory just now, and it is of no use try ing | sphinx,” is visible the vast bulk of Monu 
to say any real thing in a letter. Hoping to | 


see you sooner or later, your friend ever, 
“NatTHt HAWTHORNE. 


“Excuse this illegible scrawl; but I have | 
contracted such a habit of scrawling that I } 


} 


can not possibly help G2’ 


Let it be noted regarding this letter that 
it is given here just as it ran from Haw- 


| silent man.’ 
| shy, so much so that he has been kno 


thorne’s pen, driven at hot epistolary | 


speed. It is by no means, however, the 
‘*illegible scrawl” which he ealls it. The 


handwriting is not in the least difficult to | 


spelled in full, even to the ands, but the 


decipher, and not only is every word 


punctuation itself is as perfect as in any 
printed page of his works. It is quite 


accuracy Which may be regarded as sin 
eular in an unpremeditated epistle, dashed 


st ady, might well have been illegible, 
there is one lapse the word withhold is 
spelled with one h. 

There is something very charming in 
Hawthorne's reference tothe Seven Gables, 
and in his apprehension that it might 
have been disappointing to his friend. 
And the fine prophecy, so frank and ten- 
der, as to the flower ‘‘ not destined to 
bloom in this world,” shows the relations 
of intimate friendship and confidence in 
which these men stood to each other. 

Lenox, where this letter was written, 
has gone into our annals not merely asa 
delightful summer resort, but, dating back 
to the days of Miss Sedgwick, it has ever 
been with artist and author a chosen place 
of sojourn. What drew Hawthorne thith- 
er has not been revealed. If he sought 
seclusion, it was surely to be found in the 
humble abode which he secured among 
the hills of Berkshire. He called it ‘‘the 
ugliest little red cottage you ever saw.” 
It is situated on the outskirts of the charm- 
ing village of Lenox, being, in fact, over 
the line and within the limits of Stock- 
bridge; and it is so embosomed in foliage 
that to a passing stranger it might easily 
escape observation. Within, however, it 
is cozy and not inconvenient, and the rear 
windows furnish an unobstructed view of 

wide and varied landscape. Shoulder- 
ing groups of mountains cluster about a de- 
lightful littlelake called Stockbridge Bowl. 
Conspicuous among these hills is Bald 
Head of the Wonder-Book; and beyond 
the water, looking in the blue distance, 


so Hawthorne thought, ‘like a head] 


ment Mountain, whose legend has beey 
sung by Bryant. Hawthorne lived 
great retirement at Lenox, and is to | 
day referred to by the villagers as ° 


3 


) 


Often, too, he was stranox 


to leave the highway for the fields rathe, 
than encounter a group of approaching 
villagers. And still he had wonderfy] 
nerve, and possessed a poise and readiness 
equal to any emergency, and comporting 
well with that stalwart and manly form, 
Websterian brow, and eyes which seem 
to possess the strange power of exploring 


ed 


ithe twilight recesses of the heart and 





| 








| mind. Higginson, in one of his adj 
amusing, however, to notice that amid an | 


| rable papers in the Literary World, en- 


titled ‘‘Short Studies of American <A 


Au 


| thors,” reveals the impression which 
off at a rate which, had the hand been less | 


Hawthorne made upon him: 


“The self-contained purpose of Hawthorne, 
the large resources, the waiting power—these 
seem to the imagination to imply an ample 
basis of physical life; and certainly his stately 
and noble port is inseparable, in my memory, 
from these characteristics. Vivid as this im- 
pression is, I yet saw him but twice, and never 
spoke to him. I first met him on a summer 
morning, in Concord, as he was walking along 
the road near the Old Manse, with his wife by 
his side, and a noble-looking baby-boy in a 
little wagon which the father was pushing. | 
remember him as tall, firm, and strong in beat 
af appre when I passed, Hawthorne lifted upon 
me his great gray eyes, with a look too keen to 
seem indifferent, too shy to be sympathetic 
and that was all....../ Again I met Hawthorne at 
one of the sessions of a short-lived literary 
club; and I reeall the imperturbable dignity 
and patience with which he sat through a 
vexatious discussion, whose details seemed as 
much dwarfed by his presence as if he had 
been a statue of Olympian Zeus.” 


Once, while Hawthorne was Surveyor 
at the port of Salem, two Shakers, leaders 
in their community, visited the Custom- 
house, and were conducted through its 
various departments. With what keen 
scrutiny the broad-hatted strangers were 
regarded by Hawthorne, as they passed 
through his room, we may well imagine 
from the fact that no sooner was the door 
shut as they passed out, than the elder 
of the celibates asked, with great interest, 
who that man was; and remarking upon 
his strong face and those eyes, the most 
wonderful he had ever beheld, he said: 
‘*Mark my words, that man will make in 
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~ . . 1 
some way & deep impression upon the | 


world.” 
An accomplished scholar and essayist, 


pus and Asgard” —fills the place of honor 
in 
me that Hawthorne, when he first dwelt 


Among these was a plain mahogany desk, 


| . oh . 
| upon which he wrote The House of the 


.e of whose noblest productions—‘* Olym- | 


the Atlantic for January, 1859, tells | 
| after his departure from Lenox. 


at the Old Manse, and was comparatively | 


little known, had made a singular impres- 
sion upon the villagers, among whom a 
report was current that this man Haw- 
thorne was somewhat uncanny—in point 
of fact, not altogether sane. My friend, 
the son of a Concord farmer, and at that 


Seven Gables, The Wonder- Book, The 
Snow- Image, and nearly the whole of 
The Blithedale Romance—the final chap- 
ters of the latter having been composed 
A short 
time certain young men, lovers 
of Hawthorne and members of the Berk- 
shire Athenzeum, secured this homely 
yet convenient arrangement of drawers, 
shelves, and writing-desk, and it may be 


since, 


| seen now in the museum of that institu- 


time a raw college youth, had heard these | 


bucolic whisperings as to the sanity of the 


but he knew nothing of the man, had read 
at that time none of his productions, and, 
of course, took no interest in what was 
said or surmised in the village gossip 
about him. And one day casting his eye 
toward the Manse as he was passing, he 


tion, bearing an appropriate placard, and 
surmounted by a framed document, sworn 


to and subscribed before a notary, authen- 
recluse dweller at the ancient parsonage, | 


saw Hawthorne up the pathway, standing | 


with folded arms, in motionless attitude, 
and with eyes fixed upon the ground. 


ticating the above facts for the benefit of 
future generations, 

I would advise no man, unless his faith 
in the greatness and purity of Hawthorne 
is established beyond the possibility of dis- 
turbance, to investigate too closely into 
the muck-heaps of local prejudice which 
even to this day are found to exist among 


| certain cliques and coteries of his native 


| town. 


‘Poor fellow,” was his unspoken com- | 


ment; ‘‘he does look as if he might be 
daft.” And when, on his return, a full 
hour afterward, Hawthorne was seen 
standing in the same place and attitude, 
the lad’s very natural conclusion was, 
“The man is daft, sure enough.” My 
friend, who has now these many years 


of strong personal aversion. 


Persons of intelligence and re- 
spectability are met who actually regard 
their illustrious townsman with feelings 
I have en- 


| deavored honestly and patiently to look 


into this strange matter for the purpose of 


| discovering, if I could, the cause of an 


worshipped at the shrine of Hawthorne, | 


is inclined to believe that there was a 
latent insanity in him. But in this con- 
nection he expresses an opinion which 
others entertain as well, namely, that 
everybody is a monomaniac on some 
point or other. ‘** Indeed,” said he, 
‘*whole communities are delivered over 
to lunacy sometimes, as Bishop Butler 


says.” Except, however, in the sense that 


“True wit to madness nearly is allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide,” 


no one knew Hawthorne, so Pike has as- 
sured me, who was not strongly impress- 
ed with the evident vigor and sanity of 
the man in mind and body; and with the 
fact, as Hawthorne himself says, that he 
had a system ‘‘ naturally well balanced, 
and lacking no essential part of a 
thorough organization.” 

When Hawthorne decided to leave 
Lenox and move to West Newton, he sold 
at auction various household goods which 
he did not care to transport thither. 





animosity so pronounced that were I to 
repeat here the sentiments of rancor and 
bitterness toward Hawthorne which I have 
heard spoken, the record would be read 
with astonishment and incredulity. I re- 
joice to say, however, that these people 
are in a very small minority, and that to 
most Hawthorne is a bright particular 
star, dwelling aloft beyond the reach of 
detraction. Hawthorne was a Democrat 
in politics at a time when, by these un- 
friendly people, themselves of Whiggish 
proclivities, grave doubts were entertained 
whether a Democrat might by any possi- 
bility be admitted to heaven; and he was 
considered not overselect in his associates. 
It is true that, with a few rare exceptions, 
Hawthorne held himself aloof from what 
was regarded as the best society of his na- 
tive town. Flattering invitations from 
the wealthiest families were not accepted, 
nor acknowledged even, and the very ex- 
istence of the writers was ignored. This 
was discouraging and of course not whol- 
ly agreeable to an aristocracy which, find- 
ing this stalwart and handsome young 
man stranded on their shores like some 
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distinction which might accrue to them 
thereby. Itis thought that this was boor 
ish and rude, and indicative of a soul hope- 
lessly Democratic and depraved. 
befell that he was appointed, without his 
knowledge or consent, secretary of the 
Salem Lyceum, an honorable association 
which for more than half a century has 
given annual courses of He 
quietly ignored the association, perform- 
ing none of the duties of secretary, declin- 
ing to introduce the speakers, and not 
even attending the lectures. 


lectures. 


On one oc- 


casion, however, Thoreau being the lec- | 


turer, Hawthorne had ventured, it seems, 
into the anteroom; and it being whisper- 
ed among the audience that he was with- 
out, there was some eagerness at the close 
of the lecture to see him. Do you remem- 
ber Thackeray's sketch of himself in one 
of the Roundabout Papers? <A rear view 
like that was all the dispersing crowd 
could get of Hawthorne, for he had 


promptly planted his nose in a corner, | 
and as the audience passed by into the 


street nothing was visible save the broad 
of his back. 
is to this day cited as indisputable evi- 
dence of the man’s innate boorishness. It 
is claimed, too, that the associates whom 
Hawthorne seemed to prefer while he was 
Surveyor of the port of Salem were for 
the most part stipendiaries of the Custom- 


not only Democrats, but quatfers of strong 
waters, tellers of stories unfit for ears re- 


tion were not improving. 
as these Hawthorne was wont to go down 
ment tug, with convivial intent. Un- 
doubtedly all this may be to some extent 


true. And Hawthorne, who in his earlier 


days is known to have delighted in sit- | 
ting, himself unknown, a silent observer 
in bar-rooms and country taverns, listen- | 


ing to the talk of hangers-on at such re- 


Searlet Letter, how great a change, fol- 


lowing his appointment as Surveyor, had | 


occurred in his associates and surround- 
‘*Such,” he says, ‘‘ were some of the 
people with whom I now found myself 
connected. J took it in good part, at the 
hands of Providence, that I was thrown 
into a position so little akin to my past 
habits, and set myself seriously to gath- 


ings: 


wonderful marine monster, would fain | 
. ° ' 
capture him for the entertainment and 


It once | 


And this ludicrous incident | 
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er whatever profit was at hand. Aft» 
my fellowship of toil and impractica| 2 
schemes with the dreamy brethren 
3rook Farm; after living for three yeaps 
within the subtle influence of an inte|! 
like Emerson’s; after those wild, free day. 
on the Assabeth, indulging fantastic spe 
ulations, beside our fire of fallen bouc 
with Ellery Channing; after talking wit 
Thoreau about pine-trees and Indian 1 
ics, in his hermitage at Walden: afte, 
growing fastidious by sympathy with the 
classic refinement of Hillard’s culture: 
after becoming imbued with poetic sent 
ment at Longfellow’s hearth-stone—it was 
time, at length, that I should exercise oth- 
er functions of my nature, and nourish 
myself with food for which I had hither 
to had little appetite. Even the old In 
spector was desirable, as a change of diet 
toa man who had known Alcott. I look- 
ed upon it as an evidence, in some mea 
sure, of a system naturally well balanced, 
and lacking no essential part of a thor 
ough organization, that, with such asso 
ciates to remember, I could mingle at once 
with men of altogether different qualities, 
and never murmur at the change.” 

Let it be said in passing, that the por- 
traiture of the old Inspector here referred 
to was regarded by many of Hawthorne's 


| warmest friends as a sketch which, in 


spite of its merit as a bit of inimitable 
character painting, should not have been 


published while the original was livin 
iouse ab qagubious nangers-on, 10 were | 
] | 1 il 1 y wl 


for he had reached a patriarchal age, and 


| was surrounded by children and grand 
| children, who must needs boil with pious 
fined, and men whose walk and conversa- | 
And with such | 


wrath and indignation at seeing their re- 
vered progenitor thus portrayed. And 


| the local haters of Hawthorne now living 
the harbor now and then on the govern- | 


can not forget nor forgive this act, which, 


| it must be admitted, was as injudicious as 
| it surely was utterly free from any touch 


of malice or personal aversion. 

A man like Hawthorne, or Goethe, or 
Shakspeare, endowed by the Creator with 
exceptional genius, lives an ideal life, a 


| life of thought, and may not be gauged 
sorts, admits freely, in the prologue to the | 


by common standards. Ina manner they 
are in the world, but not of it, nor do their 
souls readily: contract taint or blemish. 
They refuse to be fed on conventionalities 


and commonplaces. 


“ Bring me wine, but wine which never grew 
In the belly of the grape, 
Or grew on vine whose tap-roots, reaching through 
Under the Andes to the Cape, 
Suffered no savor of the earth to ’scape,” 
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James finely says: ‘‘ Hawthorne had a | years to the Episcopal communion of old 

lemocratie strain in his composition, and | St. Peter’s. He afterward became pro- 
ish for the common stuff of human | foundly interested in the works of Swe 
e, He liked to fraternize with plain | denborg, and was one of the pioneer mem- 
e, to take them on their own terms, | bers of the New Jerusalem Society, which 

aaa put himself, if possible, into their | for some years has had a house of wor- 
shoes. His Note-Books, and even his tales, | ship on Essex Street, and is quite respect- 
ave full of evidence of this easy and nat- | able in numbers and intelligence. 
ural feeling about all his unconventional | About the time of Jackson's election, 
fellow-mortals, this imaginative interest | in 1832, Pike adopted strong Democratic 
and contemplative curiosity, and it some- | principles, which he held ever after with 
times takes the most charming and grace- | unswerving fidelity. And he became re- 
ful forms. Commingled as it is with his | markably well informed in current poli- 
own subtlety and delicacy, his complete | ties, as well as in general political his- 
exemption from vulgarity, it is one of the | tory, for he had a tenacious memory, and 
points in his character which his reader | was an insatiable reader. Among. his 
comes most to appreciate—that reader, I | Democratic friends he was regarded as an 
mean, for whom he is not, as for some | oracle, and being vigorously aggressive, 
few, a dusky and malarious genius.” | he became an acknowledged leader of 
And James elsewhere remarks: ‘‘ In fact, | that party in Essex County. In the see- 
Hawthorne appears to have ignored the | ond year of Van Buren’s administration, 
good society of his native place almost | under the Collectorship of Bancroft the 
completely; no echo of its conversation | historian, Pike and Hawthorne both se 
was to be found in his tales or his jour- | cured places at the Boston Custom-house, 
nals.” | Pike as assistant measurer, and Haw- 

A few particulars further regarding | thorne as weigher and gauger, and both, 
Hawthorne’s friend and correspondent | after a brief service, were rotated out of 
may not be uninteresting. William B. | office. Hawthorne returned to his lonely 
Pike was born at Salem, October, 1810. | chamber on Union Street, and to his lit- 
He received a public-school education, | erary labors, and Pike worked off and on 
but stopped short of the High School, and | at his trade, but was ever alert as a poli- 
practiced carpentry with his father. His | tician, and wrote frequently for the press. 
parents were Methodists, and at an early | His papers were mostly of a political 
age he became interested in religious mat- | character, and were contributed chiefly 
ters. He joined the Sewall Street Meth- | to the Salem Advertiser and the People’s 
odist Church, under the pastorate of Rev. | Advocate. These articles appeared gen- 
Jesse Fillmore, and became a devoted and | erally as editorial, but the authorship was 
successful class-leader. He contemplated | easily recognized, for they were strongly 
entering the ministry, and prepared and | marked with his well-known peculiarities 
preached several sermons. Applying for | of thought and style. 
a position as chaplain in the navy, he was} During the administration of Polk, Pike 
strongly recommended by certain influ- | 
ential gentlemen of Essex County, who | the Salem Custom-house, and thereafter, 
respected him for his talents and piety, | in one capacity or another, remained con- 
and under the impression that he had | tinuously in the customs service till the 
been regularly ordained, represented that | end of Buchanan’s administration. Dur- 
as the case in their letters of reeommen- | ing the closing hours of the administra- 
dation. It is said that Pike knew of this | tion of his personal friend Frank Pierce, 
error, and that, in his eagerness to se-| he was promoted to the Collectorship, 
cure the appointment, he failed to correct | then a very lucrative berth. Soon after, 
it. However this may be, these gentle- | he built a residence at Groveland, in a re- 
men, happening to learn from his pastor | gion hallowed by the genius of Whittier. 
that Pike had not been ordained, recalled 


a rei 


was commissioned weigher and gauger at 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It is opposite the city of Haverhill; and 
their letters, and the chaplain project fell | here the valley of the Merrimac, every- 
through. This was a great disappoint- | where abundantly beautiful, puts on its 
ment to Pike, and the failure occurred in | loveliest aspects, and will live forever in 
a manner so mortifying that in the revul- | radiant verse as the scene of Cobbler Kee- 
sion he withdrew forever from the Meth- | zar’s Vision. The period of Pike's resi- 
odist fold, and betook himself for some | dence at Groveland was the sunniest and 
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most fruitful in happy memories of his | 
| 


life. The spot was, indeed, 
“A place of nestling green for pocts made.” 


Here he was wont to entertain his friends | 
with generous hospitality. Here, also, he 
was induced, contrary to the advice of his | 
friends, to put money into a shoe facto- | 
ry: but the venture was not a success, | 
for he had no knowledge of the business, 
and, besides, he was lacking in the pecul- 
iar intelligence and shrewdness, and that 
instinct for the main chance, which go to 
make up a successful and enterprising 
business man. For men like him, sav- 
ings-banks are the only snug harbor for 
spare cash. | 
It was about this time, I think, that | 
Hawthorne, while consul at Liverpool, | 
| 

| 

| 

} 


| 


| 
| 


wrote Pike strongly urging him to throw | 
up his Custom-house berth, and join him 
there in the capacity of vice-consul; but 
Pike, it seems, could not be persuaded to 
go abroad. 

Pike had a strongly marked, benignant 
face, indicative of intelligence and indi- 
viduality. He was gray at twenty, and 
always looked older than his years, and 
his white hairs ‘‘ thatched an intellectual | 
tenement,” capacious and in good repair. 
His countenance, except when engaged 
in animated conversation, was grave and 
kindly. He had a keen sense of the lu- 
dicrous, a vivid recollection of localities 
and incidents, a quick apprehension of 
personal peculiarities and traits, and he 
was a most graphic and entertaining nar- 
rator. He had, also, a unique way of re- 
ceiving good things, which was so char- 
acteristic and appreciative that if you 
chanced upon a nux postcoenatica of real 
genuine old particular flavor, you would 
surely go with it to Pike. No matter 
how side-splitting the story might be, he | 
would look you in the eye through it all, 
with a face perfectly impassive, until the 
conclusion, and then breaking into a brief 
voleanic laugh, the grave look would im- | 
mediately return, as if he were engaged 


| 
in digesting a matter profoundly serious. | 

Pike was exceptionally sympathetic | 
and free-handed, especially to his kins- | 
people. He had several sisters, all of | 
whom he survived. Some were married, | 





| apology for a house, to be sure, but 4] 


extent, upon occasion, of parting with his 
last dollar. 

For some maiden aunts he hired 
small house, where they lived with him 
in great contentment. It was a sorry 
inmates had conceived for it a strone at 
tachment, and the sly owner endeayored 
to persuade Pike to buy it, offering the 
house and lot for $1300. So it befell one 
day that our tender-hearted friend eon 
ferred with a fellow-stipendiary of Uncle 
Sam who happened to know the property 


| well, and asked his advice. ‘‘ The eellap 


is damp, I think.” Pike admitted this to 


| be the fact, and confessed that a slender 


stream of water gurgled through the mid- 
dle of the cellar almost continually. 
‘‘And there is no cellar wall, I believe. 
It is merely boarded up, is it not?” Pike 
gravely, and with child-like innocence, 
admitted that this also was true. ‘And 
is not the house itself a flimsy, ramshackle 
old rookery ? You are a carpenter, Pike, 
and you dwell in the house, and must 
be competent to judge of its value.” 
Pike did know all about the house, and 
then and there told its strange, event- 
ful history. The owner, a house-painter, 
who has these many years been gath- 
ered to his fathers, had managed in some 
sort of dicker, or in settlement of a debt, 
to secure a little lot of land on Crombie 
Street. Upon this lot, it seems, he had 
hauled first a porch, which was fit for 
nothing better than fuel, and might have 
served a useful end in tempering the 
local baker’s oven with reference to its 


daily yield of brick-loaf, bun, and ginger 
bread, or in helping Deacon Safford to 


brew his famous julep—that horrible de 


eoction, the memory of which to this day 
hath power to distort the face as if one 


were quaffing verjuice. But the owner 


| had other aims. By-and-by, watching his 

chances, he had secured portions of two 
| other dismantled houses, which also were 
hauled on to the lot. ‘* Hitching these 
sorry wrecks together somehow,” said 
Pike, ‘‘ he finally put in a few windows, 
and called it a house.” 


Here the colloquy ended. And yet, to 


the vast amazement of his interlocutor, it 
transpired not long afterward that Pike 


but not advantageously, and all were at | had actually bought this thing of shreds 
times in straitened circumstances. Gen-| and patches. His excuse was that the in- 


erous brother that he was, he kept them | 


ever in mind, looking after and helping | 


mates had become attached to the dwell 
ing (doubtless because their guileless and 
them promptly in their straits, even to the | devoted kinsman had made it a very parar 
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dise to their hearts), and the mere fact of 
this attachment weighed so strongly with 
Pike that, out of sheer kindliness, the snug 
little sum of $1300, which he happened to 
he able to spare at the time, was foolishly 
flung away upon this insalubrious rattle- 
trap. And shortly after, poor fellow, he 

| sick of a slow fever, which Dr. Floto 
ittributed to the dampness of the cellar, 
and was laid by for many weeks. 

The close of every life is a tragedy 
more or less pathetic. The prophecy of 
his friend Hawthorne was fulfilled. ‘* You 
will never, I fear, make the impression 
on the world that, in years gone by, I 
used to hope you would. It will not be 
your fault, however, but the fault of cir- 
cumstances. Your flower was not des- 
tined to bloom in this world. I hope to 
see its glory in the next.” While Pike 
held the Collectorship, the emoluments 
of that office had rendered him comforta- 
bly well off. Temperate, upright, honor- 
able, singularly pure in heart and life, but 
generous and free-handed to a fault, when 
he lost his place and his income, his means 


dwindled, and he became abjectly poor | 


and dependent; blindness and other in- 
firmities overtook him; but through all 


these thronging misfortunes his mind was | 
unclouded, and his soul kindly and se- | 


rene. And so the end drew nigh, and 


bidding his friends and the world good- | 


night, 
“He hath crossed the languid river, 
He hath paid the last obole, 
Day for him hath set forever, 
He hath won the mystic goal.” 
Twelve years earlier, Hawthorne had pre- 
ceded him into the Silent Land; and now 
his friend of many years has also “sailed 
beyond the sunset, and touched the Happy 
Isles.” 


LAW AND GOSPEL. 
I.—CHOICE. 

EAD, I win; tail, you lose,” 

young Byram, speaking 


said 
aloud, 


though he was alone. 
He was walking up and down in his 


pretty room in Lafayette College. He 
had finished his last examination—nay, 
his last rehearsal before the final exhibi- 
tion. His trunks were packed for his de- 
parture the next day, after the public serv- 
ices. His carpet was sold, and his furni- 
ture given away. Everything was deter- 
mined, except— 


—Except that most difficult and deli- 
cate question, what he should do next. 

He held in his hand a letter from his 
father, who was in Munich, with all the 
rest of the family. His father had writ- 
ten: 


. [sympathize with you in your dif- 
ficulties. I felt like difficulties at your 
age. But you are a man now, and a man 
must make a man’schoice. You have one 
adviser better than I am or your mother. 
| Consult Him, and you will not come out 
wrong. Indeed, even if your mother had 
an eager wish in the matter, she would 
not wish to govern you; nor would I. 

“Only decide. Decide—and decide 
within twenty-four hours after you re- 
ceive this note. You will have the same 
credit at Munroe’s as you have had. If 
you need more, write and say so.” 

College graduates will now understand 
that poor young Byram was in that slough 
of despond which so many men have 
sunk in—perhaps as many as have pulled 
| through. His college life was ended, and 
| he was ‘‘ choosing his profession.”’ 
| It was in this stress—in the doubt be- 
| tween the life of a minister and that of a 
| lawyer—that Byram cried aloud in his 
agony, 

** Head, I win; tail, you lose.” 

For he held in his hand an old Queen 
Anne halfpenny. His grandmother had 
given it to him long ago, and he had kept 
it asa sort of luck-penny. He snapped 
it in the air. Britannia should be Jus- 
tice, and the Queen should be Mercy. 
‘*Urim and Thummim,” he had just time 
to ery, when the halfpenny fell in the 
| back of his easy-chair. It rested on its 
| edge—neither side up—between the eush- 
ion and the mahogany. 

‘* Destiny itself will not decide for me,” 
cried poor Byram. ‘* Why should I do 
what destiny will not do?” And he sat 
at his desk and finished the letter to his 
father which lay there waiting his deter- 
mination. 


‘*P.S.—I have your kind letter from 
Munich. I have determined to go to Har- 
vard to-morrow, and to enter there next 
week.” 


Thus did the wretched lad postpone for 
a wretched week the last decision. For 
at Harvard there is not only a School of 
Law, but a Divinity School. And this 
young Byram well knew. 
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II.—INDECISION. 


the Fall River boat he met three or four 
gentlemen, one of whom was an old 
friend of his father’s, who introduced him 
to the others. First they walked togeth 
er, then they sat and talked. The talk 
fell on their professional experiences. 
All of them were at the bar. Now they 
rallied each other; now they talked se 
riously ; now they fell to telling anec- 
dotes of Kent, and Shaw, and Story, and 
Gray; and now in the merriest and now 
in the gravest vein dropped hints, which 
Byram treasured, of the blessings which 


But the other laughed, and said: ** Tha: 


| is our besetting danger, you know. And 
a ; : 
To Harvard accordingly he went. On 


really nothing on earth can be equal to 
the temptation of going on when one’ 
audience listens. There is no such 
quisite pleasure.” A lady touched | 


| on the shoulder, saying, ‘* Excuse m 


| were five or six hundred people who had 


an upright lawyer might seatter for man- | 


kind. They all turned in at ten o'clock. 
And as Byram wound his wateh and 
crept into his berth, he felt that the even- 
ing had been providentially appointed. 
He would enter at the Law School as soon 
as he had taken his room and furnished it. 


To the cares of furniture and carpets, | 


accordingly, he gave Saturday; was so far 


forward at night that he could sleep on | 


his new mattress, and on Sunday walked 
into Boston to make his first studies of 
the quaint old city. It happened that, in 
a sight-seer’s fancy, he drifted with the 
throng into a little church in the out- 
skirts of the town. From the’ title-page 


¢ 


interrupting you,” and he turned ; 
The congregation was melting away, 
Byram followed them. 

He walked to Cambridge, haunted }y 
the single thought that this man was 
eager in his profession, and as happy in it 
as those lawyers had been in theirs. And 
surely it was worth a man’s while. Her 


drunk in eagerly every word that man 
had said. And Byram knew from his 
own experience that they were going 
home with higher purposes. It was 
worth while. 

The next morning he had an intervis 
with the dean of the Divinity College, and 
in the afternoon an interview with tlhe 
dean of the Law School. 

It ended as with such men such con 


| flicts are apt to end. Byram found that 


of the hymn-book he learned that he was | 


with a branch of the vine in whose sery- | thus be apt to forfeit his chance for a 


ice he had never joined before. <A frank, 
pulpit, and before five minutes had passed 
Byram forgot that he was a stranger. 
Hymns, Scripture, prayers, sermon, fitted 
in each with each, all governed, clearly 
enough, by the impulse of one eager pur- 
pose. Byram felt as if he were listening 


in the broad arrangements of Harvard 
University there are many lines of study 
which a student in either school may wel] 
attend. He found that at Divinity Hall 
they would receive him, if he pleased 


as a ‘‘special student.” True, he would 


| bachelor’s degree. But in the attend 
cheerful preacher took his place in the | 


ance on the branches he chose he would 
vain some insight into the line of study 
proposed. As for the Law School, 

would have to pass its examinations from 


| time to time. But, day by day, little pre 


to the talk of an old companion. He | 


] 


, ‘fe . | 
never asked if this were oratory or no; he 


did not test the argument of the speaker; 
. 


It happened that Byram sat in the very 
front of the crowded church. Perforce 
he waited a little in the open space before 
the communion table after the service was 
over. It happened that the preacher, al- 
most in haste, ran down to speak to a lit- 
tle girl after the benediction, so that By- 
ram stood close by him, and said to him, 
‘‘T thank you for what you said, and I 
wish you had said more.” 

And then he started, frightened with 
his own courage. 





cise attendance was there required. And 


| so the undecided young man determined, 


if this could be called a determination, 


that he would enter at both schools till 


| he could make a choice by practical 
} 7s * } | 
he followed him eagerly, and could only 
wonder, when he stopped, why he did so. | 


periment in which calling he was most at 
home. Almost carelessly, that he might 
not be bothered by unnecessary questions, 
he entered as George E. Byram at the Law 
School, and G. Ernest Byram at the oth- 
er. These were his names. He was al- 
ways called Ernest at home. At college 
he was known as George. College boys 
seldom inquire what is a young man’s 
home name. 


Ilf.—EXPERIMENT. 


Not one thought of deceit had crossed 
3yram's mind when he entered his name 
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hy one initial and one name in one school, | nated him so much as the relations of the 
| by reversing these in the other. He | Church of the Empire with the foundation 
| not mean to deceive professors or reg- | of the Civil Law. The fearless diseus- 
ws. He took it for granted, indeed, | sion of first principles among the Cam- 
i as he was to smaller circles, that his | bridge Divinity students gave him a sway 
senee at Cambridge was already a mat- | which hardly any fellow-student had in 
tery known to the authorities. It simply | the more technical debates of the clubs in 
irred to him that he should save no} the Law School; and, on the other hand, 
end of questions by the registration he | the precision of statement of the Law pro 
had chosen. He knew his indecision was | fessors, and of the abler men among his 
usual: and he shrunk with a provin- | fellows at Dane Hall, gave him habits 
shyness from the annunciation which | which became resources very little known 
ne thought possible, even in the public | among the rhetorical and voluble part of 
nals, that one gentleman was study-| the conyversationists at Divinity. The 
« for two professions. He knew so lit- | careful training for publie speech of a 
tle that he did not suspect, first, that no | Divinity student made Byram a favorite 
‘journal would mention the fact, and sec- | in the debating clubs of the Law School, 
ond, that nobody would read the mention | while the logical analysis of his subject, 
if it did. | and the vigorous dissection of his adver- 
Nor was it with any intention to de- | sary, made him, for the moment, the mas- 
ceive that it happened that he adopted a | ter in what was then called the ‘* Philan- 
craver costume for what he came to call | thropie Society” of young divines. So 
Divinity days, differing from the some- | far—well. He had not to reprove him- 
flamboyant vests, walking coats, | self for wasting time. 
and trousers which he wore on the days Only one thing surprised him. Al- 
when, as it happened, most of his time | though he came to be on terms of conver 
was spent at Dane Hall. He was not a} sational acquaintance with his teachers 
ritualist, but a person who respected | visiting, indeed, at the houses of some of 
harmony in costume. It was quite nat- | them—no one of them ever alluded to his 
ural to him, in a school where many of | double course. 
his fellow-students were poor men, to ab- Could it be that, in the pressure of their 
stain from any loud or costly display in | duties, they did not know he had under 
dress. Most of the Divinity men wore | taken it? 
black or gray, and with them Byram did 
the same. But he had his old clothes; | 
they must be worn at some time. And|  Itwas a woman who revealed to young 
so it happened—for he was regular in his | Byram the awkwardness of the step he 
habits—that on Monday, Wednesday, and | had taken. That there was duplicity in 
Friday, when he spent most of his time | it he knew: it was duplicity, and nothing 
at Divinity Hall, he was always dressed | else. But at first, because he had saved 
in full black; while on Tuesday, Thurs- | verbal deception, and had kept literally 
day, and Saturday, at the Law School, his | within the letter, he had tried to persuade 
trousers were of one color and his coat | himself that for once the duplicity was 
of another. <A black silk stove-pipe hat | not to be blamed. He did no one any 
belonged with the black coat, and a red-| harm, he said to himself. It was nobody’s 
dish-gray Derby with the gayer apparel. | business where he studied, except his fa- 
It need hardly be said that the young | ther’s, and he had, of course, notified his 
fellow enjoyed his studies at both schools. | father of his arrangements. For the rest, 
The law of selection worked as it will. | it amused him to see how often his friends 
He could not but elect in each; and nat- | of the moot-court cut him dead on his Di- 
urally he elected what was most agree- | vinity days, and how the theological pro- 
able to him in each, while he rejected, | fessors, in their turn, passed him without 
vithout knowing it, the lines of study | recognition when they met him in checked 
which would have cost him much labor. | trousers and a loud corduroy hunting 
It was not long before he found out how | coat. He had found it most convenient 
closely the Common Law doctrines are | not to take his meals at any of the public 
interwoven with the religious conscience | tables, but to make one of the simple fam- 
of a Christian people, and in his studies | ily of the widow in whose house he had 
of ecclesiastical history nothing fasci-| taken rooms. Not that he was unsocial. 


IV.—INTRODUCTION, 
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He was fond of company. 
he was afraid he had made 


secluding himself, 
































merely for 

















all, in all forms of civilization, the three 











special altar services of society. 
But this fear did not last. He 

class in the Sunday-school of 

church, 








had a 
the parish 
and on every Sunday afternoon 
he walked down to East Cambridge, with 
some of the other young fellows, for reli 
Pious Sery In both 



































ice in the county jail. 











intimacy with admirable people of both 
sexes, in the pleasantest home life of Cam- 
: bridge. He found he need not wait for 
he could 


chose. He could 




















3 invitations: 














play croquet in the after- 
noon or evening, he could join the riding 
parties, or there was a plate if he 
pened in” at breakfast 














** hap- 
, dinner, or tea. In 
| Boston life he had not so easy an entrée. 
It was the friends he made at the Law 
School clubs who introduced him in Bos- 
ton; and, as it happened, he was there on 









































answer. Evening parties there were, 
however, without end, and when it proved 

that George Byram could dance as well 

£4 as he talked, there were subscriptions to 
assemblies and Germans. 



































in, George found that only too much of 
his time was likely to be spent in the en- 
gagements which he made in these circles 
of Boston and the neighborhood. 

Ruth Lindsay was the woman who has 
been spoken of. It so happened that she 















































those charming square houses—built a lit- 
tle beyond the Longfellow house—where, 
if they did but know it, the inmates have 
everything heart can wish. No, 
not Mr. Seudder’s 
was not far away. 








it was 
‘* poet’s house,” but it 

There had been an 
svening reading, or something like it, at 
the People’s Union, where Byram had 




















Miss Lindsay was, and he had been form- 

ally presented to her. But his real intro- 

duction was in a more satisfactory way. 
He had been taking a ‘‘ constitutional” 
walk, and returning from Mount Auburn, 
crossed through Buckingham Strect to- 
ward the Observatory. Seeing a commo- 
tion in the street, he ran up to find that 
a horse, whose feet were too smooth, had 
slipped on some early ice, and fallen, and 
that the driver, a stupid Irish boy, had no 
power to get him up. 
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pre: at first 
a mistake in 
conven- 
ience, at the three meals, which are, after 


these relationships he was thrown into | 


look in when he | 


3 the more formal footing of invitation and | 


Aswinterclosed | 


was on a visit at Cambridge, in one of | 


joined the group of ladies with whom | 





The horse plunged, | 


anil th ‘re was tisk of ssi more smas] 
ing than was needed. Ernest ran fory ane 
held the horse’s head down to quiet h 
indeed, eventually knelt on his neck 
hold him in place—reached out as wi 
| he could to loosen some parts of the } 
ness, and having slacked the tugs, bad 
the boy take them off. But the boy y 
| howling and fooling, trying to lift o 
a basket of cabbages from his load. a) 
Ernest had to repeat his order, 
his surprise, Ruth Lindsay stepped 
from behind him, caught the idea, loose; 
ed one tug at onee, and after a moment 
instruction the other. Ernest sprang 
| laughing, encouraged the horse, who fou: 


} 
when, to 


ip 
‘ ul 
his feet as soon as he was free: and thi n. 
|} while Miss Lindsay held his gloves, ly 
harnessed him to the wagon again. He 


grave the boy some good counsel, and join d 
his charming ally—one of the handso 
est women, as has been said elsewhere 
who is at the same time lovable 
lovely. 

| <A bit of practical life 


1d 


great deal better introduction than any 
| thing you can do with sylables and tones 
| Indeed, talk is generally so insincere when 
people begin, that it is excellent good luck 
if you begin with act. Had these you 
people been introduced to each other at 
Mrs. Dunster’s house, he would have said, 
‘It is a very fine day,” and she that it 
was ‘“‘very fine.” He would have said 
he liked the late Indian summer, and she 
that she also liked the early Indian sum- 
mer. He would have said he hoped to- 
morrow would be as fine, and she would 
have said she hoped so also. It would 
therefore have taken a good while for 
him to find out if she were as genuine as 
she was lovely, or for her to find out if he 
thought of anybody but himself, or any- 
thing but the parting of his back hair 
But with the introduction which did hap- 
pen, each knew that the other was quick, 
fearless, resolute, sensible, and unselfish. 
That is as much as anybody has any right 
to know of another in the first hour of a 
new acquaintance. 


like that is a 


_V.—HER VISIT. 

Was Miss Lindsay starting for a walk? 
Yes, she was. They had been reading 
and sewing and embroidering all the aft- 
ernoon. The other girls were lazy, but 
she had determined to go out, even if she 
went alone. 


Might he 


join her? Of course he 


























ml rht 
than he, for he was quite a stranger. 
And so they started. 

He. ‘‘l ean not bear to see a horse suf 

r, At the West, in my own home, I 
my own span; that is, my father 
When we were little boys 
as we 


] ive 
calls them so. 
we had our own 
could prete nd to take care of them.” 
‘*How nice that must be! 


horses as soon 


Sle. I re 
nber my brother said, when he first 

ida horse of his own, that it was such a 
comfort always to have the stirrup right, 
and never have to change it. Yes, I hate 
a horse suffer, or, for that matter, 
It seems so 


to see 


any animal we are using. 
mean in us.” 


He. ‘‘Do you like pets?—do you have 
pets ¢” 
She. “Yes,and no. I like them when | 


they like me. I doubt if I am patient 
enough to have a pet of my own—I mean 
one I must remember. 


the gardening; hens of every race known 
and unknown; everything but canary- 
eaged birds, you know.” 


} 
DIPS 


He. ‘IT know. But why not, with the | 
others ?” 


She. ‘“Why not? Beeause a bird is to 
fly. That is what he is good for. How 
absurd to shut him up where he can not 
fly! 


museum. Or those splendid horses with 


military equipments on them, which you | 
see in the arsenals, to show what a lancer | 


ora dragoon is. Ialways hurry by those 
dreadful horses. How should I like to 
be skinned and stuffed because somebody 
vanted to exhibit a parasol, or a muff, or 
anecklace?” And the girl shuddered. 
He. ‘*‘If you feel so about a horse, 
what will you say when you have your 


own, give him his salt and his apple, and | 


when he loves to take it from your hand?” 

She. ‘*You say ‘when you have,’ in 
your nice Western way, as if people had 
only to wish for such luxuries, and have 
them. Do you know, I have never gone 
beyond Niagara, and I am as ignorant of 
your free, large-scale life as—as most Bos- 
ton girls are. Tell me about it. What 
do your sisters do? Have you sisters? 
After they have washed the breakfast 
cups, What comes next ?” 

And when he was adjured in this 
laughing way, he tried to tell her. To 


tell the truth, he hardly knew what would 
seem new to her, and what would not. 





| unaffected beginning. 
| they came back to Cambridge, to the Peo- 


| whittle, to use a jig-saw. 


But our house is | 
full of them—dogs, cats, rabbits to help | 
| would not think of this. 


It is like putting a locomotive in a | 
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t. She must know the ways better | He hardly knew how she lived. He had 


to ask her. And all this made a frank, 


From the West 


ple’s Union, where they had first met, and 
to Miss Abbot's class of boys. Byram 
took one evening there every week regu- 
larly, but he confessed that he was afraid 


| of boys. 


**T think Ishould like that,” said Ruth. 
**T hike boys, and without knowing, I be- 
lieve I should manage them. What do 
you do with them ?” 


“Oh, everything. They are taught to 


We teach them 
to play chess, and they know how to play 
dominoes and checkers without teaching. 
Poor little pirates! if we can keep them 
out of the gutter, that is one thing gained.” 
‘* Yes,” said she, rather sadly, ‘*and out 
of the beer-shops. A Sunday-school boy 
of mine was brought home drunk by the 
police one Sunday night. That was aw- 
ful.” Then she shook her head, as if she 
** Anyway, Mr. 
Byram, you show them somebody cares 
for them. Jam afraid that is a new les- 
son for some of them, poor creatures!” 

‘* Dear Miss Lindsay, it is,” said he, ea- 
gerly—he hardly knew how eagerly; but 
this was one of Ernest’s hobbies. ‘In 
their own line of life there is kindness, 
of course; but the steady kindness—well, 

| you know what I mean—that is what one 
would be glad, well, to get the habit of, 
himself.” And then he told her what 
was really a funny story as he told it, 
with a very pathetie side. He had pick- 
ed up a waif the day his boxes were open- 
ed, to help him fetch and carry. As one 
bit of table luxury after another came 
out of the boxes, this Mike Downey regu- 
| larly asked, *‘ What’s that for, Mr. By- 
ram?” ‘* What did it cost, Mr. Byram ?” 
| And Byram would answer steadily that 
| the thing was a paper-weight, or a letter- 
| rack, or a thermometer, or a book-mark ; 
| but to the second question, as to price, he 
| would always say he did not know. At 
last Mike Downey presumed so far as to 
ask why he knew nothing of the element 
of cost, itself soimportant. ‘*Why, Mike,” 
said he, ‘‘I do not buy these things; peo- 
ple have given them to me.” 

‘‘Tt made me think,” said Ernest, ‘‘ as 
I had not thought before, how we are but- 
tressed and stayed by our friends, and I 
am afraid poor Mike knew nothing of 
| that. He had had more kicks than cop- 




















































































































































































































































































pers given to him. And I—why, you 
know how it is, Miss Lindsay; I can not 
look across my room without seeing a 
picture, or a flower-holder, or a letter- 
weight, or a clothes-brush, that somebody 
has given me. Why, the copper tea-ket 
tle on the hob was my mother’s present 
when I went to boarding-school, and J 
shall lue it round with me till I die.” 

All such talk, fresh and easy, though 
of nothing, if you please, made the young 
people feel as if they had always known 
each other; and though Ernest declined 
Miss Lindsay’s invitation to stay to tea, 


he was none the less pleased when Mrs. | 


Dunster, at whose house Miss Lindsay 
was making her visit, asked him to join 
their riding party of the next day. Nor 
was he sorry when the accidents of the 


start gave him Miss Lindsay as his com 
panion. He was well mounted, and so 
was she. The day was perfect. He was 
twenty-three years old, and she just less 
than twenty. What more could heart 
desire ? 

fer visit in Cambridge lasted a week 
longer. And it happened that almost ev- 
ery day the young people were all togeth- 
er. Ernest was a favorite at the Botanic 
Garden and at the Museum of Natural 
History. On two different days he did 
the honors to a gay party to perfection in 
showing these tamed lions. One even- 


ing they spent together in the whittling | 


school. One evening they heard Profess- 


or Toy read from the Arabian Nights. 


Ernest was sorry when Miss Lindsay’s 
visit was ended. 


VI.—THE GERMAN. 


After the visit was ended, Mrs. Dunster | 


took Ernest seriously to task that he had 
searcely entered her house while it went 
on. ‘ Did you think we had scarlet fever 
here, Mr. Byram?” she asked. And Er- 


nest wondered himself how it had hap- | 


pened that till the evening she asked this 
question, in such daily out-door appoint- 
ments with the young people, he had 
scarcely passed beyond her hospitable hall. 

For all this gayety he had to make up 
by harder work on ecclesiastical history 
and on jurisdiction and procedure in equi- 
ty. And when, after a month’s midnight 
kerosene, he felt at liberty to indulge his 
passion for society again, it was in quite 
another field. At that time there was in 
winter a recess for a fortnight in the mid- 
dle of the Harvard campaign, a sort of 
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| breathing-time between two rounds. hey 
the wounds of battle could be stan, hed 
and bound, when the principals dropped 
back into the arms of their seconds to y, 
cover their wind, and the fit applicatio, 

were made to their blackened eyes ay) 
bruised noses. Byram’s Boston friends 
| of the Law School all flitted into the city 
| and he found himself fairly overw)] 
by evening invitations there. 

Miss Lindsay’s winter home was Bos 
ton. Till this year her father’s famih 
had spent the most of the year in the 
| neighborhood of Cambridge. But Miss 
Ruth had taken a dislike to the countpy 
home; an affair of the heart had had its 
crisis there—of which this reader possi 
bly knows something. Her father had 
| sold the place, and for that winter they 
lived in Boston. It happened, therefore, 
that in the very heat of the German 
; one evening, at a brilliant assembly 


leimed 


at 
| Papanti’s, as George Byram was circling 
round the room with that pretty litth 
Southern girl, Miss Travis, they passed 
Miss Ruth Lindsay, who was waltzing 


with Joe Trevor, one of George's com- 
panions in the Law School. Thanks to 
the communistic theory of the German, 
| when his partner left him for another, 
George had a chance to ask Miss Lindsay 
to take a turn with him. To his chagrin 
|she declined coldly, and took another 
partner who had offered himself at the 
|same moment. You would have said 
from her manner that she never saw him 
before. Poor George had to swallow his 
discomfiture as he might, and was left to 
wonder, not for the first time, at the va- 
| riability of a certain sex. 
He did not go to Cambridge that night. 
| He was Joe Trevor’s guest. As he went 
up to his room after the ball, asking still 
how he could have offended Miss Lind- 
say, he caught a glimpse of himself in a 
long cheval-glass, and cried aloud, in joy, 
‘*By Hercules! the girl did not know me!” 
Let it be remembered that he had 
been but three months in the theological 
school, and its training had not exter- 
minated certain semi-classical habits of 
speech, borrowed from what is called pro- 
fane literature, which at the end of a 
year he would doubtless have abandoned. 
How should she know him? <A Divin- 
ity student whom she last saw at a mis- 
sion school, where, as he remembered, he 
wore a heavy velveteen riding coat, as he 
| was explaining on the blackboard to won- 
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dering Arabs the method in which a eat- | 
erpillar becomes a cocoon. How should | 
know this white-vested, white-neck- | 


| 


} 
sne 


She. ‘Oh yes. It was a nice party.” 
He. *‘ Do you like the German ?” 
She. ‘‘Oh yes. Once in a while, of 


tied, swallow-tailed young dancer, with a! course.” 


red carnation in his button-hole, to be the 
same person Whom, in a faded overcoat 
of the cut of Poneeville, she had seen 
kneeling on the head of Jem Fagin’s horse 
in Buckingham Street ? Anyway, poor 
George took the benefit of the doubt, and 
so slept that night sweetly and soundly, 
instead of pitching wretchedly from side 
to side on his hot pillow. 





VIIL—PRESUMPTION. 

Happily the next night Mrs. Temple- 
man gave a party. Not too many, just 
nice people, you know; and that beautiful | 
house, with simply perfect music. Hap- 
pily George Byram was bidden. As he 
and Joe Trevor rode to the party, Joe said, 
“Did you see our pretty Miss Lindsay ?” 

George. ‘‘ Yes. But I do not think | 
‘pretty’ is the word.” 

Joe. ‘‘Have it as you choose. She is 
very nice, I tell you. She said that at 
first she thought she knew you. She 
thought you looked like a man she knew 
in the Divinity School.” 

George knew he flushed up at thts, but 
he said nothing for a minute. Then he 
had time to collect himself, and asked 
Joe to present him if there was a chance. 
Miss Lindsay was at the dance, so of 
course there was. 

Of course, too, George meant to explain 
instantly. But of course, too, there was 
no opportunity. How should he explain ? 
Should he say, ‘‘ Miss Lindsay, I am a 
base deceiver’? But he was not a base 
deceiver. Should he say, ‘* Miss Lindsay, 
Iam not a deceiver, but an unfortunate 
young man, the victim of circumstances” ? 
Was he not a deceiver? Anyway, might 
she not be stiff and old-fashioned in her 
judgments? Might she not think a Di- 
vinity student should be better employed 
than in dancing at assemblies and balls ev- 
ery night after midnight? This was clear 
—that he need not explain now. There 
would come a more convenient season. 

Alas! as the reader has seen, poor By- 
ram had not come in life or theology as 
far as the critical exposition of Acts, xxiv. 
25. He did not yet know that that more 
convenient season never comes. Joe in- 
troduced him, and Miss Lindsay was able 
to give him the dance then next pending. 

He. ‘‘T hope you enjoyed last evening.” 
Vou. LXILL.—No. 374.—18 








He. ‘‘T suppose you have danced 


abroad ?” 


She. ‘Ohno. I never crossed the wa- 
ter.” 

He. ‘‘ Is Boston very gay this winter?’ 

She. ‘‘Oh, I do not know. I think 
probably you know better than I.” 

He. ‘1? Oh, lama Western man. I 
do not know Boston.” 

She. ‘‘I do not know any one who 
does.” 

Here was George's chance. The first 
break this was in the icy commonplace of 
a first conversation. But he was afraid. 
Although he knew this lovely girl so well, 


| it seemed all of a sudden as if he did not 
| know her. There seemed a wretched veil 
| to have fallen between them. If only he 


could have spoken of the Belmont oaks, 


| of Professor Hazen’s butterflies, of the 
'funny Irish boy at the carving school! 


But till he had explained, he could not do 
that. So he began, almost hopelessly : 

He. ‘* I saw you at the rehearsal.” 

She. ‘‘Oh, were you there ?” 

He. ‘‘T called it a good concert.” 

She. ‘‘Oh yes, very good.” 

He. ‘‘ Were there not too many songs ?”” 

She. “TI like vocal music.” 

He. ‘‘ Do you sing?” 

He knew she sang like a wood-thrush 
when she chose to sing, in the second of 
a hymn, or when people were rowing in 
a boat by moonlight. But he was tempted 
to ask this question, I say not by whom. 

She. ‘‘I do not sing in that fashion.” 

A dreary beginning again. Actually, 
though he had all day been hoping for 
this very dance, he was glad when it was 
over; and before long he told Trevor that 
he found the party rather a bore, and he 
would quietly go home. 

It was a wretched beginning. Still, it 
was a beginning. And poor George fol- 
lowed it resolutely, hoping always, when- 
ever he met Miss Lindsay, that he should 
find that convenient opportunity to ex- 
plain. But it nevercame. The fact that 
he had a secret made him conscious. Be- 
cause he was ill at ease, he did not show 
himself the straightforward, unselfish fel- 
low that in fact he was. For her, she 
could not be ill-tempered, and never meant 
to be hard. But if she loved anything, 
it was truth. If anything annoyed her, 
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it was the stiff convention of tiavoleds so- 
ciety talk. Nobody knew better than she 
that it was not necessary. She asked Mr. 
Byram once if he knew the other Mr 
3yram, who resembled him so closely. 
George jumped atthechance. He said he 
vished he did, but that he had been very 
unlucky 
lace bowed to Miss Lindsay, and took her 
away todance. George was worse off than 
before. His little joke had carried farther 
than he meant this unhappy deception. 

Still, there were times when they got on 
better with each other. By great good 
luck he was asked to a state dinner party 
which Mrs. Belcher gave to Lord Hamp- 
den Sidney when he came over to study 
American institutions, see Niagara, and 
hunt buffaloes in a three weeks’ vacation. 
When Mrs. Belcher asked George to take 
Miss Lindsay to dinner, he was in the 
seventh heaven; and well he might be. 
On the other side of her was-an attaché 
of the Japanese legation, who had hand- 
ed down Miss Trist, and was talking to 
her in the sign language. So George 
had three perfect hours. They talked of 
everything in the heavens above, and 
the earth beneath, and the waters under 
the earth. For they talked of comets 
and meteors and the new satellites of 
Mars; they talked of moles and learned 
mice, and the Ute Indians, with whom he 
had hunted, and the colors of porcelain, 
which she had painted. They talked of 
the Artesian well her father was boring 
at his factory, and of the fossil mineral 
waters which the world drinks at Sara- 
toga. They talked of people, of Irish 
famine and Hungarian patriots, of the 
Neapolitan fishermen his sisters had met 
the last autumn, and of the Mount Desert 
skipper who took Miss Lindsay in his boat 
so nicely. George was himself again— 
fresh, simple, and unpretending. She 
was herself—quick, incisive, as gentle, 
when you left her to her own way, as she 
was haughty if you pressed her. Every 
way that was a charming dinner. 

The next day George called on Miss 
Lindsay. She was not quite well, the 
servant said. The next day she was not 
at the assembly, and George learned she 
was quite ill. The next day he ventured 
to leave some flowers. The doctor's chaise 
was at the door. The recess was over, 
and George had to return to Jurisdiction 
in Equity without another word with Miss 
Lindsay. 


- and just then that popinjay Wal- | 


| unreasonable he seemed. 


That sinnee of hers reve; aided to o him 
| great deal. If she had died. he should 
| die; that he knew. And when Joe Trey. 
or’s sister, who was very sympathetic and 
good, told him at last that Miss Ruth was 
out of danger, George could have scream- 
ed for joy. But the winter was wel]. 
nigh gone before he could call on hey 
again. Then she was out. Lent e: ame. 
and there were no parties. Byram clung 
to Mrs. Dunster’s house in despair. ut 
they could not get any visit from Miss 
Lindsay. When at last he did meet hey. 
it was at an evening party where he least 
expected it. He did not pretend to dis. 
guise his joy. He was so eager that she 
was perhaps frightened, certainly annoy- 
ed. He felt that the same chill came over 
her which depressed him so at Mrs. Tem- 
pleman’s. Still, it would be gone if she 
knew all he had suffered. He asked hep 
to go into the library to see the East In- 
dian photographs. The photographs were 
wonderful; and, best of all, they 
alone. 

George seized his opportunity. He told 
her how wretched her illness had made 
him. He was not afraid to tell her that 
he had prayed God for her recovery. He 


were 


tried to explain to her why she was all in 


alltohim. The harder he tried, the more 
She had not 
been spending three weeks in one eager 
thought, as he had. She felt he had ney- 
er earned any right to speak to her in this 
fashion: only a few interviews at dances 
and dinner parties. The man was a fool. 
She did not tell him this. But she let him 
understand that he was very presumptu- 
ous. There was no if or but in her very 
kind but very decided rejection of his suit. 
Whatever might be said of him, Ruth 
Lindsay was not an undecided person. 


VIII.—DECISION. 


Poor George! He had to go back to 
Practice in Equity with such spirit as he 
could, and this was with no spirit at all. 
Every day he entered the lecture-room 
at the Law College the memories of these 
weeks of anxiety haunted him. It was 
when he took up his other life—his life 
among poets, prophets, philosophers, and 
the leaders of the world; the life which 
led him to-day to hobnob with John Mil- 
ton, and to-morrow to make a new pattern 
for the jig-saw boys—that he was able for 
a few minutes at a time to escape from the 





wretched memories of failure. Although 
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he kept his name on the books of the Law 
School, his attendance and work now were 
more and more at the other end of the town. 

One evening in early spring Ernest had | 
been reading the story of Aladdin to six | 
or eight ragged street boys at the Union, 
when the door of the little room opened, 
just as he was dismissing them, and Mrs. 
Dunster and her daughters came in, fol- 
lowed by Miss Ruth Lindsay. Poor Er- 
nest! His first wish was to sink through 
the floor into the butcher’s shop, or what- 
ever it is, below. 

And Miss Lindsay approached him so 
cordially, and with the old welcoming | 
smile which he had so longed for. Poor 
fellow! he blushed red, he gulped, he hard- 
lv gave his hand to the hand she offered 
soreadily. But ina moment he was him- | 
self, and he saw that Miss Lindsay did not 
know him here, with his chalks and his 
working coat, more than she had known 
him when he spoke to her in the German. 
She was speaking to Ernest now, and not 
to George. A moment more and he had 
screwed off his gas, and they were walk- 
ing home. Other gentlemen joined the 
rest of the party, and Ernest, happy fel- 
low! was able to offer her his arm, which 
she accepted. 

She. ‘‘ How long it is since we met, Mr. 
Byram! Doyounevercome into Boston ?” 

He. ‘‘Sometimes. Not much lately.” | 
(Mumble, mumble, mumble. To tell the | 
truth, he was a good deal confused. | 

She. ‘‘ The Boston parties depend a good 
deal on students. But I suppose you do 
not waste time in dancing ?” 

He (blundering wretchedly). ‘‘I used 
to be very fond of dancing. But this 
winter—yes, I am too busy.” 

So they floated over the difficult begin- 
ning. When Mrs. Dunster asked her es- 
corts to come in, the other gentlemen de- 
clined; but Ernest was audacious enough, 
in his new happiness, to accept. Nor shall 
these pages tell how late he staid. 

Nor how, the next day, he read the Mor- 
phologie to the ladies as they sat at their 
embroidery. 

Nor how, the next day, they made a 
party all together to see the House with 
Seven Gables, with Lord Hampden Sid- 
ney, who had returned from the buffaloes, 
having staid much longer than he meant. 

Nor how there was a charade party the 
next night, and Ernest was the boatman 
to Ruth Lindsay’s ‘‘ Lord Ullin’s daugh- 


No, nor how every day brought them 
| together for some object of charity, of 
| fun, of study, or of work, while Miss Lind- 
say’s visit lasted. 

For this story it is only necessary to tell 
that as they all walked home from the 
Brighton station one day, after an explo- 
ration in the boats at Auburn Dale—it was 
the last day of the visit, alas!—when they 
came to the place in Buckingham Street 
where Jem Fagin’s horse fell down, Er- 
nest told Miss Lindsay again that he 
thought of her in every waking moment, 
and unless she would let him love her as 
his life, he thought he should die. 

And this time Ruth did not tell him he 
was presumptuous. She said very little. 
But she said enough to make Ernest hap- 
py, should he live a thousand years. 

That night he took his name off from 
the books of the Law School. 


FIRST APPEARANCE AT THE 
ODEON, 


“T am Nicholas Tacchinardi—hunchbacked, look 
you, and a fright; 

Caliban himself might never interpose so foul a 
sight. 

Granted; but I come not, masters, to exhibit form 
or size. 

Gaze not on my limbs, good people; lend your 
ears, and not your eyes. 

I'm a singer, not a dancer—spare me for a while 
your din; 

Let me try my voice to-night here—keep your 
jests till I begin. 

Have the kindness but to listen—this is all I dare 
to ask. 

See, I stand beside the foot-lights, waiting to begin 
my task. 

If I fail to please you, curse me—not before my 
voice you hear. 

Thrust me not from the Odéon. Harken, and I’ve 
naught to fear.” 


Then the crowd in pit and boxes jeered the dwarf, 
and mocked his shape ; 

Called him ‘“ monster,” “ thing abhorrent,” crying, 
“ Off, presumptuous ape! 

Off, unsightly, baleful creature! off, and quit the 
insulted stage! 

Move aside, repulsive figure, or deplore our 
gathering rage !” 

Bowing low, pale Tacchinardi, long accustomed to 
such threats, 

Burst into a grand bravura, showering notes like 
diamond jets— 

Sang until the ringing plaudits through the wide 
Odéon rang— 

Sang as never soaring tenor ere behind those 
foot-lights sang ; 

And the hunchback, ever after, like a god was 
hailed with cries: 

“ King of minstrels, live forever! Shame on fools 





ter.” 


who have but eyes !” 
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RAILROADS IN MEXICO. 
N 
country there are several important 
Chief amongst may be 
reckoned natural resources, population, 
education, and means of transportation. 
With the first of these Mexico is richly 
endowed. It is doubtful if any equal 


area on the face of the globe possesses 


factors. these 


larger deposits of the precious metals, or 


Her 


has already produced more of them. 


coast lands for the most part are exceed- | 
ingly fertile, producing in abundance the 


best growths of the tropies, but they have 
an unhealthy climate, and can never be 
developed by the labor of white men. 

The interior may be described as a vast 
table-land, elevated from 5000 to 9000 feet 
above the sea, and possessing a climate 
favorable, wherever water is found, to all 


the crops of the temperate zone. Much 


of it, however, is arid and sandy, and in | 


water 
Between these two great natural divisions 
lie what the Spaniards called the tem- 
perate lands, where frost and excessive 


the north particularly is searce. 


heat are unknown, and where everything 
that is grown from New York to Florida 
vill thrive and yield abundantly. 


These temperate lands, consisting of ter- | 


races or benches separated by steep slopes 


and deep valleys, and situated as they are | 


for fhe most part in a comparatively nar- 
row belt, are alike a bar to the existence of 
navigable streams and the easy construc- 


tion of good roads connecting the interior | 


with the coast. 


acter of the population or the disturbed 
state of the country, the pack-saddle and 
the primitive wagon have hitherto been 
the only means of transportation. 
vast territory of 760,000 square miles, with 
a population estimated at ten millions, 
equals in extent our States east of the 
Mississippi and south of Michigan, while 


its population hardly exceeds that of New | 


Two-thirds of 
this population are of pure Indian blood, 


York and Pennsylvania. 


the remaining third being either of Span- | 


ish descent or of mixed races. 

Now it is evident that any rapid prog- 
ress in Mexico must come through colo- 
nization by some higher and more pro- 
gressive race, or by the introduction of 
capital in large amounts to develop her 
natural resources by the aid of the native 
races, who are generally peaceable and in- 


the progress and prosperity of any | 


| lines. 


Partly from this cause, 
and partly from the unprogressive char- | 


| Grande (narrow gauge). 
This | 


| dustrious. Yet, in a land with the eli 
mates of Mexico, where the wants and de- 
sires of the natives are so limited, it will 
| be contrary to all experience elsewhere if 
| they should become a hard-working peo. 
| ple from the mere desire of accumulation, 
Under no circumstances could much im- 
provement be looked for without improyed 
means of transportation, of which the goy- 
ernment was well aware, as is shown by 
the many liberal subsidies it has granted 
| to various railroad enterprises. 

Let us now look at the principal lines in 
course of construction, or for which the re- 
quired funds have been subscribed. First 
and most important of these is the Mex- 
ican Central, whose main line extends 
| northward from the city of Mexico, by 
| Queretaro, Guanajuato, and Leon, to Za; 

catecas, and thence through the States 
of Durango and Chihuahua to El Paso, 
| where it connects with the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fe Railroad, and other 
It has also an interoceanic line 
| from Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, to 


| San Blas, on the Pacific, passing through 


| San Luis Potosi, Lagos (on the main line), 
and Guadalajara. 

Next in extent is the Mexican National 
(narrow gauge), whose so-called interoce- 
anic line extends from the city of Mexico, 
by Toluca, Maravatio, Morelia, Zamora, 
and Colima, to Manzanillo, on the Pacific. 


| Its international line leaves its interoce- 


anic line near Maravatio, and crossing 
the lines of the Central, extends north- 
ward, by San Luis Potosi, Saltillo, and 
Monterey, to Laredo, on the Rio Grande, 
where it will connect with the Texas sys- 
tem of railroads, and perhaps with the 
southern extension of the Denver and Rio 
In the north- 
west is the Sonora Railway, extending 
through the State of that name, from the 
port of Guaymas, on the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, by Hermosillo, Ures, and Arispe, into 
Arizona and New Mexico, to a connection 
with the Southern Pacific and Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe railroads. On the 
| northwest coast is also the Sinaloa and 
Durango Railway, to connect Altata, the 
| port of Culiacan, with Durango, or some 
point near it, on the Mexican Central. 
The Tehuantepec Railroad is far to the 
south, crossing the isthmus of that name 
| by a short and favorable route, through a 
| fertile and, strange to say, healthy coun- 
try, swept by the fresh breezes of the trade- 
winds. It is destined apparently to be a 
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route of great importance, effecting as it 
o@ of 1150 miles between New 


> 


does a savin 


York and San Francisco, as compared 
It is also the 
Eads for a 


with the Panama route. 
Captain 


rou 


te proposed by 
ship railway. 


Other lines are project 


d; 


but before 
ng further, let us examine the lengths 


custom-house dues shall be paid in certifi- 
cates of construction, to be issued by the 
companies, and sold a not ex- 
Six per cent. of these dues 
must be paid with Central scrip, and four 
per cent. with National scrip. The other 
grants are termed money subsidies, with 
provisos that only a certain amount shall 


price 
ceeding par. 
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and subsidies of those alread 
The distances, of course, may 
ly, ¢ 
and are given as estimated: 
: aa Length | Subsidy 
Name. jin Kilom-| per Ki- 
| eters. 
2435 


915 


Mexican Central 
Mexican Nationa 
(interoceanic) . 
Mexican National 
(international) 
Sonora 
Sinaloa 
rango. 
Tchuantepec.... 


SY50V0 
7000 
1043 
457 


6500 


7000 


440 


Or 


ROOD 


| 
| 
and Du-|} 


() 7500 
5E 560 


a i 


Here we have 3453 miles, with an average 
subsidy of $13,050 per mile, aggregating 
to the Central | 
and National railways are provided for 
by a law requiring that a portion of the 


$45,000,000. The subsidies 


1s the lines are not yet fin: 


lometer. 


y spoken of. 
vary slight- 
illy located, 


~ Estimated 
total 
Snbsidy. 


$25,132,500 


6,405,000 


6,779,500 
3,199,000 


Q* 


9 
3,520,000 


2,025,000 


1 &45,061,000 | 


| be payable in each year. The Tehuante- 
pee line has also a land grant estimated 
at 200,000 acres, which may be valuable. 
All capital invested in these railroads, 
as well as all material imported for their 
construction, operation, and repair, is ex- 
empt from taxes or imposts for a long 
| term of years. 
| In addition to those already specified, 
there have been granted since 1877 con- 
cessions for the construction of more than 
| 2500 miles of railroad, and subsidies to the 
j amount of $32,000,000, many of which, 
however, will probably fail from want of 
‘apital, or by the lapse of their conces- 
sions. 

The total amount of subsidies payable 
in customs scrip is $36,317,000. In the 
year 1873-74, the value of the exports was 
$31,791,150; of imports, $29,062,406; and 
the total revenue, $22,197,803. 
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Mexican authorities estimate the ex- 
ports for 1880 at $35,000,000. Assuming 
the imports to equal the exports—and they 
average less—the revenue for 1880 would 


be about $25,500,000, ten per cent. of which | 


would only suffice for the payment of the 
average subsidy on 195 miles of railroad. 
At this rate, it would require eighteen 
years to pay off this scrip subsidy. 

Unless Mexican revenues increase at a 
prodigious rate, it looks as if she were in 
curring obligations which it may be diffi 
cult for her to ful fill. 

In this charter to the Central road, 
government agreed not to give any sub- 
sequent subsidy to any parallel line with- 
in seventy-five miles on either side of its 
route. As the parallel lines of the Cen- 
tral and National railroads approach with- 
in this distance at some points, the amount 
of the subsidy may be somewhat dimin- 
ished. 

Among the other.projects should be 
mentioned the concession for a railroad 


from the coal-fields on the Yaqui River, | 


in Sonora, to the port of El Morrito, on 
the Gulf of California, a distance of about 
120 miles. The existence of these valu- 
able coal-fields has been known for some 
time. The coal is said to be anthracite, 
and to be found in two veins, the upper 
about nine feet thick, the lower about 
seven. They are both near the surface, 
and have been traced over a considerable 
area. These, and the great iron mount- 
ain near the city of Durango, which is a 
solid mass of rich ore seven-eighths of a 
mile long, 360 yards wide, and 210 yards 
in height, may prove sources of greater 
wealth than the richest silver mines. 

The Mexican Southern Railroad is an 
enterprise incorporated under the laws of 
New York by some of the most prominent 
men of the two republics, and its presi- 
dent, General Grant, is now in Mexico in 
the interests of the company. It starts 
with the modest ‘‘ capital of not less than 
ten millions of dollars, which may be in- 
creased from time to time as may be deem- 
ed necessary by the directors and a major- 
ity of the stockholders.” Its purpose is 
to operate in Mexico railways and tele- 
graph lines, also to build elevators, and 
to construct or purchase and navigate 
steam and sailing vessels as may be proper 
in connection with the company’s busi- 
ness in Mexico. This seems a sufficiently 
comprehensive scheme to satisfy the most 
ambitious mind. 


The Mexican Central also intends +, 
| build a branch from their main line jy 
Durango to Laredo, on the Rio Grande 
| As this would be a much shorter route 
from the city of Mexico to all points eas; 
of the Mississippi than that by El Pago. 
and also compete with the more direct 
route of the National, it is sure to be built 
at an early day. 

The distance from New York to the city 
| of Mexico by the Texas route will be about 
| 2700 miles, or 600 miles less than to San 
Francisco—a fact worth remembering 
| when thinking of our relations with Mex. 
| ico. Several shorter railroads are in prog. 
ress, and the number of miles of railroad 
already built is about 700. 

To those accustomed to the rapid prog. 
ress of our Western States it might ay 
pear that the opening up by railroads of 
a great productive region, already possess. 
ing a considerable population, must result 
in the rapid development of a large and 
| profitable business. But it is not a par 
allel case. 

The country to be opened up is old, and 
its population widely different from the 
energetic and enterprising races to whom 
that rapid progress is due. We are told 
of the vast resources and extent of Mexico, 
| the business that must spring up, the fa- 
vors granted by government to projected 
railroads, and people point to the great 
capitalists whose names head the subscrip- 
tion lists, and whose fortunes are largely 
due to successful railroad management. 

But before we speculate too much on 
what railroads may do for Mexico, let us 
glance at the experience and results of a 
railroad, 354 miles long, including branch- 
es, connecting the capital and the princi- 
pal port of the republic, which has been 
in operation for seventeen years. This is 
the Mexican Railway, built by English 
capital, and serving with its main line or 
branches some of the largest and busiest 
cities of the republic. Here is a railroad 
apparently so situated as to monopolize a 
large traffic, and receiving enormous rates 
for freight, varying from twenty-two cents 
per ton per mile on imported merchandise 
to three and three-quarter cents on ex- 
ports, with an average rate of fourteen 
and a half cents. It has also an annual 
subsidy of $560,000 a year, which is paid 
with more or less regularity. Its business 
| has been improving lately, but it has a 
heavy capital account of $107,000 per mile, 
and it was not till 1880 that even with 























these high rates anything was earned on | 
the common stock, on which, for the first | 
half of that year, the magnificent dividend 
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This is more than three times the esti- 


mated cost of the most expensive portion 
of the road, and though the subscribers 


of one-quarter of one per cent. was de-| only pay forty-five per cent. of this 


clared. After so many years for develop- 
ment, let us see what its business amount- | 
ed to. Fifteen cars per day would have 
carried all the freight it shipped from 
Vera Cruz to the interior, while from the 
great city of Mexico there was barely 
freight enough shipped to fill three cars | 
per day. This is reckoning a car-load at 
ten tons, and not including Sundays. 
Yet in spite of this, and with high oper 
ating expenses, its net earnings for the 
first half of 1880 were at the large rate of 
$5710 per mile per annum. This profit is 
clearly due to its high rates and annual 
subsidy, and not to any large business. 
Does this look promising for the rapid 
growth of traffictin Mexico? On the oth- | 
er hand, the new lines will open up large 
tracts, rich in the products of the soil and 
of the mines, hitherto practically isolated, | 
and new sources of business may be de- 


| 
| 

veloped. 
Now let us look at the largest and most | 
important of these, the Mexican Central 
Railway. Its main line is about eleven 
hundred miles long, the northern half of 
which traverses an arid and thinly peo- | 
pled region, and its rates are limited to 


8.7, 5.8, and 3.6 cents per ton per mile for | 


first, second, and third class freight. The 
third-class rate is only a little less than on 
the English line, but the first-class is less 


line on its most profitable freight, name- 
ly, imported merchandise; and in reck- 
oning net profits we must not forget the 
ten per cent. or more discount on Mex- 
ican silver. We do not know what esti- 
mates have been made of the business of 
the Mexiean Central, but it would seem 
as if the experiences of the English line 
should not be overlooked, and that a cheap 
line with low capital account was the first 
condition of success. What is the finan- 
cial basis of this new line ? 

The cost of the 262 miles from Mexico 
to Leon, the most expensive part of the 
route, is estimated at $5,400,000, or $20,610 
per mile. The capital account will stand 
as follows: 


First mortgage seven per cent. bonds, per 
Renae Breet hb. cne O68 aca $32,000 

Income bonds, per mile.............4. 6,400 

DO POP IONE 8 ik occ eran sence 82,000 


$70,400 


Total, per mile .. 


umount, or $31,680 per mile, the remain- 
ing $38,720 represents so much fictitious 
value, or water, on which interest and div- 
idends are to be paid. These figures may 
not convey much idea to minds unfamil- 
| iar with such matters, and as a compari- 
son it may be well to state that Poor's 
Manual for 1880 gives the capital account, 
stock and bonds, of the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fe Railroad as $47,200 
per mile. We do not single out the Mexi- 
can Central as worse than the others—for 
they are much alike in this respect—but 
to show that the vicious financial methods 
of our modern railroad construction are 
being practiced in Mexico. 
setts has enacted stringent laws against 
the process termed watering of stock, but 
the only effect has been that while for- 
merly the bonds were sold and the stock 
given, it is now the stock that is sold and 


Massachu- 


the bonds that are given. 
In all these undertakings there is one 


| great element of risk. The capital is sub- 


scribed, 7. e., promised, not actually paid 
in. Our business men have practically 
given their notes for the amounts sub- 
scribed, agreeing to furnish it as it is eall- 
ed for. Suppose we should soon have, as 
so many anticipate, another period when 
money is tight, securities are depressed, 


| and there is a general lack of confidence. 
than half that obtained by the English | 


The suecess of almost any enterprise de- 
pends on carrying it to completion, and 
this is particularly true of railroads, 
where interest on the cost of construction 
is usually paid before any returns can be 
had. In such a case what would be the 
fate of Mexican railroads and the capital 
invested in them? <A few might be in a 
position to complete their payments, but 
the majority, particularly the small hold- 
ers, would be unable to meet their assess- 
ments, and their bonds and ‘ blocks of 
subscriptions” would be thrown on the 
market at a time when the buyers would 
be few, and those few by no means anx- 
ious to buy. We believe in the ultimate 
development of Mexico, and that mainly 
by railroads built with American capital, 
but we dread to see our citizens investing 
rast sums in schemes rather because, like 
Colonel Sellers, they think there must be 
millions in them, than from any careful 








consideration of their probable returns. 
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From the great natural resources of the | labor, and the disbursement of vast sums in 
country, the healthful and pleasant cli- | a short time, as well as an era of more op 
mate of the interior, and the many oppor- | less speculation and inflation, must be ey. 
tunities for the profitable investment of | ident to every one. While rolling stock. 
capital in mining, agriculture, and com- | rails, and the larger bridges will be jim. 
merce, Mexico seems to present great at- | ported, the amount paid out in Mexico fo» 
tractions to the citizens of the United | labor and supplies can not fall short of 
States. They should remember, however, | $5000 per mile; and as construction wil] 
that there are important differences be-| be carried on from both ends at once of 
tween the two countries. In the first | several of these roads, the number of miles 
place, so long as heavy and almost pro- | annually constructed will be very large 
hibitive duties remain in force on almost | No doubt many other lines will be in prog 
everything except the products of the | ress long before those already enumerated 
mines, the development of her other re- | are completed. 
sources must be mainly limited by the de-| We must not omit to mention, in con- 
mands of home consumption. Were it| nection with colonization or acquisition 
not for these restrictive duties, with cheap | of land by our citizens in Mexico, that by 
land and labor, and light internal taxes, | the law of July 20, 1863, citizens, native 
cotton, coffee, sugar, rice, tobacco, fine | or naturalized, of the nations bordering 
wools, paper stock, hemp, indigo, and | on the republic are prohibited from ever 
many other articles of value, could be | acquiring, by any title wkeatever, vacant or 
produced at so low a cost that Mexico | public lands in any of the border States of 
would enter the markets of the world as a | Sonora, Chihuahua, New Leon, Coahuila, 
great producer of the most valuable arti- | Tamaulipas, or Lower California. The 
cles of commerce. Increase of wealth | letter of this law only applies to vacant 
and population would soon follow, and | or public lands, and not to farms or pri- 
where agriculture thrives and wealth in- | vate property, but its declared purpose 
creases, manufactures soon follow. being to protect the frontier from schemes 

Possibly Mexieo and the United States | of annexation or conquest, and its plain in- 
may form a treaty of reciprocity to the | tent being to prevent American settlement 
benefit of both countries; but might not | in the border States, the legality of any 
a Zollverein, or customs union, similar to | transfers whatever of real estate to Amer- 
that formerly adopted by several of the | ican citizens in these States is question- 
independent states of Germany, be the | able, being in the nature of a transaction 
simplest and best? By this, custom-house | contrary to the declared public policy; 
duties are assimilated in each state, and | and could we change places with Mexico, 
for commercial purposes the frontier, with | our courts would probably so regard such 
its custom-houses, would disappear, yet | transfers. Viewed in this light, it will be 
each nation preserve entire political inde- | well to regard with caution all titles held 
pendence. No doubt there are difficulties | by our citizens in the border States, wheth- 
in the way of such an arrangement, but, | er derived from government or private in- 
after all, is it anything more than a treaty | dividuals. And in the charter to the So- 
of reciprocity covering all articles of im- | nora Railway there is a special proviso 
port or export ? that the company shall acquire no prop- 

In commerce with Mexico, what has giy- | erty within sixty miles of the frontier ex- 
en England, and particularly Germany, a | cept that actually required for the opera- 
great advantage over us is the practice of | tion of the railroad, which looks as if the 
their great houses of having resident part- | present government was not unmindful 
ners, who become familiar with the lan- | of possible dangers from this source. 
guage, the customs, and the wants of the The map is intended to illustrate the 
natives. These men order out goods suit- | railroads and places spoken of. Later 
ed to the country, and, indeed, often order | reports indicate the probable construc- 
their manufacture to suit some particular | tion of a railroad from Mexico to the port 
market. The long credits, running six, | of Acapulco, as well as one from Vera 
twelve, or even eighteen months, are bet- | Cruz or some port south of it, by Oaxaca, 
ter suited to English and German ideas | to the Pacific, while the Mexican Central 
than to our notions of quicker returns. is planning a direct line from the city of 

That the present rapid construction of | Mexico to Laredo. In addition comes 
railroads will cause increased demands for | the Texas, Topolovampo, and Pacific Rail- 
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way, 


dras Nigras or Eagle Pass, on the Rio 
Grande, to the Bay of Topolovampo, on 
the Gulf of California (near Altata, shown | 
on the map), with branches to Presidio 
del Norte and the city of Mexico. This 
is a Massachusetts company, and amongst 
its promoters are General Butler, and May- 
or Prince, of Boston. The air-line dis- 
tance between the points named is over | 
1200 miles, and it is stated that only a 
charter, without financial aid, is asked for. 


le 


A BICYCLE ERA. 


1ese days of rapid transit, when men, 
N tl lays of lt t, wl 


by the study and invention of mechan- | 


ical means for the application of natural 
laws to the satisfaction of their needs, 
have made such progress in their allotted 


it, it seems singular that the bicycle has 


not excited even more attention than has | 


been givenit. For unquestionably it bids 
fair to become as important a factor for 
enlarging the scope of personal travel as 
the railroad has become for the rapid col- 
lective circulation. 

Fifty years ago, not only was it impos- 
sible for any one to conceive the bicycle, 
but there was not in the world the me- 
chanical skill or the necessary appliances 
for its construction. Taking advantage, 
as it does, of the discovery of new mate- 
rials, as well as the invention of new pro- 
cesses, with which the last half-century 
has been so crowded, the bicycle is really 
a marvel of strength and lightness, of in- 
genuity and invention, and affords in it- 
self an admirable epitome of the method 
by which it appears inevitable that man- 
kind must slowly eliminate the new, com- 
ing by slow gradations to comprehend 
their own powers, and practically realiz- 
ing the means for their exercise. 

It will not, therefore, be out of place 
here to briefly consider the steps by which 
the conception of the bicycle as a means 
of independent, individual rapid transit, 
surpassing the horse in every way, has 
been practically realized forthe race. Its 
germ lies in the céléfire, as it was called, 
or the speed-maker, which was invented 
in the early part of this century by a 
Baron Von Drais, of Mannheim, on the 
Rhine. The baron was a landscape gar- 
dener, the master of the forests of the 
Grand Duke of Baden, and invented this 
machine as an aid in the performance of 





seeking a charter to build from Pie- | his duties in his profession. In 1816, a 


specimen of it was exhibited in the garden 
of Tivoli, a favorite public resort in Paris. 
This was only the germ, and was hardly 
any more suggestive of the bicycle than 
the use of his father’s cane, which every 
child instinetively bestrides. : 

Between the appearance of this machine 
and the taking of the next step in the 
creation of the bicycle, over forty years 
elapsed. Various modifications and im- 


| provements were made in its original con- 


struction, but they all failed in even at- 
tempting to reach the essential point of 
the bicycle—that of propelling it without 
depending upon placing the feet upon the 
ground, 

It seems almost incredible that it should 
have been found so difficult to conceive 


| that it was easily possible to raise the feet 
task of possessing the earth and subduing | 





| 
| 


from the ground, and propel the machine 
by placing them upon treadles working 
cranks upon the front wheel. 

The power of routine to prevent the dis- 
covery by experiment of some new meth- 
od of procedure is, perhaps, shown here 
in the history of the bicycle, equally with 
the discovery made by Stephenson with the 
locomotive, that friction, instead of being 
an obstacle, was a necessary condition to 
traction, and that the driving-wheels of the 
locomotive would not slip upon the track 
and revolve aimlessly. Yet when we re- 
member that it took centuries before prac- 
tical mechanics who daily used both gim- 
lets and screws conceived the idea of 








BARON VON DRAIS’S CELEFIRE, 1816. 


‘combining these two tools, and making 
gimlet-pointed screws, instead of using a 
gimlet every time to make the hole into 
which the screw could be driven, the fact 
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is not so strange. Even so distinguished 


an inventor as Michael Faraday is spoken 


of by his biographer, Mr. Bence Jones, as 


an expert upon the improved velocipede 
of hisday. Faraday was then about thir- 








LALLEMENT’S VELOCIPEDE, 1866. 


ty years of age, and the machine he used 
was undoubtedly the improved one which 
is represented in Vol. xxxix. of the Rep- 
ertory of Arts, where it is credited to 
Louis Gompertz. The improvement con- 
sisted chiefly in a very clumsy and inade- 
quate arrangement for aiding in the pro- 
pulsion of the machine, though the chief 


dependence was still on pushing it by the 


feet upon the ground. The handle for 
guiding the front wheel was made to work 
upon a pivot, and was furnished at its low- 
erend with the segment of a ratchet-wheel, 
the cogs of which worked into a cog-wheel 
placed around the hub. By this mechan- 
ism the movement backward and forward 
of the handle aided somewhat in propel- 
ling the front wheel; and it is singular 
that Faraday, whose disregard of prece- 
dent, and daring ingenuity of experiment, 
were so brilliantly exemplified in his in- 
ventions for the study of chemistry, should 
never have thought, in his constant use of 
this machine, of the simple device of put- 
ting cranks upon the front wheel to be 
worked with the feet. 

Evidently it was not in such matters 
that the force of his genius lay. It was 
in France that the conception of making 
a velocipede which should be operated 
with the feet raised from the ground, and 
resting upon pedals attached to cranks 
upon the wheel, was first put into opera- 
tion. But, singularly enough, this was 
done with a three-wheeled vehicle, which 
was patented in France in 1865; and also 
with a five-wheeled one, to be ridden by 





| same year. 
| In 1866, Pierre Lallement, a French me. 
chanic who had been engaged in makine 
| children’s carriages and the variety of ig 
locipedes then in use, came over to this 
country, and in New Haven, Connecti. 
cut, made and used a two-wheeled ma. 
chine to be propelled by cranks upon 
the front wheel. He had previously 
made such a one in France, which was 
exhibited in the Paris Exposition of 

1865, but had attracted no attention, 

His use of it in New Haven was ob. 

served by a Mr. Carrol, who induced 

Lallement to join with him in getting a 

patent for it, which was granted in No- 

vember, 1866. 

As will be seen, this machine was 
heavy and clumsy, while it failed to re- 
alize the majority of the points which 
make the bicycle so distinctive. The 

front wheel was made the driving-wheel, 
operated by cranks, but reliance was still 
had upon using the feet on the ground for 
support or for starting the machine. Yet 
it aided in the discovery, as the patent ex- 
pressed it, that ‘‘the greater the velocity, 
the more easily the upright position is 
maintained.” 

To further improve the machine; to 
lighten it by using steel instead of wood 
in the construction of its various parts; to 
increase its safety and ease of motion, by 
various devices of construction, by the use 
of springs, and above all by the invention 
of the rubber tire, was necessarily a work 
of time, in which various mechanics and 
inventors, both in England and France, 
as well as in this country, co-operated. 
To attempt to indicate each of them in de- 
tail would occupy more space than can be 
afforded here. For those interested in 
more completely following out the sub- 
ject, we would refer to The American 
Bicycler, written by Mr. Charles E. Pratt, 
the president of the League of Ameri- 
an Wheelmen, and a lawyer by profes- 
sion, who has in his work made a care- 
ful study from the records of the patent 
offices, both of Europe and this country, 
of the steps by which the bicycle has 
been brought to its present perfection, 
and to whose labors the writer of this 
gratefully acknowledges his indebted- 
ness. * 


| five persons, which was patented there tho 





* All but one of the illustrations for this article 
are taken from Mr. Pratt’s book. 
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The comparison of the cut of the Amer- 
ican velocipede of 1869 with that of the 
modern bicycle will show the progress 
that has been made within the last twenty 
years in perfecting this modern appliance 
for individual rapid transit. 











AMERICAN VELOCIPEDE, 1869. 





Of the two or three hundred parts of 
which the modern bicycle is composed, 
each one has been the subject of careful 
study by the most competent inventors | 
and mechanics, aided by the improved 


| 





THE MODERN BICYCLE, 


methods of manufacture in which the 
well-organized machine-shops of to-day 
differ so materially from those of fifty 
years ago in their ability to produce accu- 
rate work. 

That a machine which appears to be so 
frail, its steel wire spokes suggesting a 
cobweb, should be strong enough to bear 
the strain of carrying a full-grown man 
with security, at an average speed of ten 
miles an hour over an ordinary road, and 
continue to do this day after day, is one 


yet to do this is so generally expected of 
the bicycle that its failure to meet the de- 
mand would hopelessly ruin its reputa- 
tion. 

No wonder, then, that the bicyclist 
should feel for his machine a tender sense 
of gratitude for the service it has done 
him, resembling in kind the sentiment 
the Arab feels for his horse, and that it 
should be equally a labor of love with 
him to keep it in good order, and to see 
that all its various parts are kept in condi- 
tion to perform their functions without 
failure or injury. 

In the unconscious struggle for the sur- 
vival of the fittest which pervades indus- 
try, England has in the improvement and 
the manufacture of the bicycle taken and 
kept the lead. Starting from such inad- 
equate beginnings as have been indicated 
here, the business has assumed vast pro- 
portions, which are yearly increasing with 
accelerated growth. There are to-day in 
England more than two thousand differ- 
ent manufacturers of bicycles, producing 
among them over three hundred varieties 
of the machine, differing from each other 
in special points designed to meet the va- 
rious uses for which their machines are in- 
tended. These simple facts indicate how 
large is the growing army of wheelmen in 
that country, and how diversified are the 
purposes to which the bicycle is applied. 
It appeals with peculiar success to the gen- 
eral love among the English for open-air 
exercise. To this end the well-settled con- 
dition of the country, its charming and 
well-built roads, contribute greatly. The 
very name of the chief association among 
the wheelmen of England, the Bicycling 
Touring Club, which is in a most flourish- 
ing condition, suggests one of the most 
desirable results which the introduction 
of the bicycle has already produced. 

For the large class already interested in 
England in the culture and practice of the 
art of bicycle-riding a flourishing litera- 
ture has sprung up. It has its regular 
journals devoted to the interest of the art, 
while the supply of itineraries giving in- 
formation of the best roads, their condi- 
tion, their advantages, their conveniences, 
and other practical details so desirable for 
the tourist, is already large, and constant- 
ly increasing. 

Nor has the growing enthusiasm for the 
new era of rapid transit failed to meet 
with a response in this country. Though 





of the marvels of modern industry. And 


American invention and mechanical skill 
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might have been reasonably expected to | 


have taken hold of the bicycle with as | 


practical results as these same forces have 
displayed with the railroad, the telegraph, 
the telephone, and the other appliances of 
the new era of the increased activity of 
modern life, yet we have still to depend 
upon the importation from England for 
the chief supply of the machines required 
to meet the demand of our own people. 


road, even though it be not larger thay, a 
medium-sized pebble, that the shock whe} 
the passage over it may give to his driy. 
ing-wheel may have a tendency to retard 
its progress for a second, and leaye ] 


Ais 


own momentum free to assert itself by 


| throwing him headlong from the whe.) 


There are many and excellent bicycles | 


manufactured in this country, and Amer- 
ican invention has made no inconsider- 
able contribution to the present condi- 


tion of the machine, but it can hardly be 


thought in the future to have displayed 


its usual characteristics unless it shall il- | 


lustrate itself here as it has already done 
with the railroad and the telegraph. 

That there is a field for it is suggested 
by the new bicycle which was patented 
here in 1880 by Mr. G. W. Pressey. In 
this bicycle, which was named by the in- 


ventor the American Star, Mr. Pressey has | eter. 





THE “‘ AMERICAN STAR,” 1880. 


introduced radical changes both in its 
construction and in the method of opera- 
ting it, which he claims to be changes for 
the better. 

There is no doubt, as every bicycler 
must have learned from his experience 
with his wheel, that the position of the 
rider is one of such unstable equilibrium 
that the swifter he is riding the greater is 
his danger if he meets any obstacle in the 


in the direction he is going. 
dent is so common that 


This ac 
‘taking a head 
er,” as it has been named, is an experience 
which any bicycler knows may occur to 
him at any time, despite all the care }, 
may exercise. Even to the most expert 
of riders such an accident may prove se. 
rious, and he of necessity counts the 
chances of it as one of the prices he must 
pay for the pleasurable excitement in the 
exercise of his skill. 

In ‘the new bicycle, however, as the 
rider is placed between the wheels, he js 
firmly supported, and is not liable to this 


| accident, for it is quite possible to ride } 


| 
| 





with safety over a log six inches in diam- 
And again, as the ordinary method 
of propelling the bicycle is by the use of 
cranks, upon each side of the driving 
wheel, operated alternately by the fect, 
the action of the rider is cf necessity an 
awkward one, and an uneconomic use is 
made of the force he expends. For tle 
push of his feet, from the very nature of 
the crank movement to which it is ap- 
plied, can be exercised only through 
about one-quarter of their revolution. 
This inherent defect in the construction 
of the bicycle in its present form is reme- 
died in the new bicycle by a radically 
different method of propulsion. As 
will be seen from the cut, the rider's 
feet rest upon two adjustable treadles, 
placed one on each side of the machine, 
and working independently of each 
other. By a system of curved levers 
operating an ingeniously devised set of 
clutches, working one on each side of 
the hub of the driving-wheel-—which in 
this machine is placed behind the rider 
—the power of propulsion is applied. 
The movement of the feet and legs of 
the rider is thus made quite easy and 
natural, and the levers can be worked to- 
gether, alternately, or one alone, just as 
the rider finds most easy and convenient. 

Another advantage claimed for this 
system of adjustable treadles is that the 
size of the driving-wheel is not limited— 
as is the case of the ordinary bicycle—by 
the length of the rider’s leg. There is no 
longer any necessity for a rider’s being 
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measured for the bicycle he desires to ride, 


! 





athletic exercises as a means of liveli- 


as accurately as for a pair of pantaloons | hood.” 


he desires to wear. On the contrary, a 


It is to be earnestly hoped that in the 


cmall boy or the tallest man can ride any | interest of the growing devotion to physie- 


bieyele thus constructed, by simply ad- 
‘»sting the treadles to fit him—an opera- 
tion easily and quickly performed. 

This change in the mechanism for the 
propulsion of the bicycle gives an oppor- 
tunity for the use of a larger propelling 
wheel, thus gaining an advantage in the 
distance travelled by each revolution of 
the wheel, it being evident that a driving- 
wheel five or six feet in, diameter will in 
each revolution pass over more space than 
one only three feet in diameter, and that 
such an increase of diameter, as it is in no 
way dependent upon the length of the rid- 
er’s legs, becomes easily practicable. 

The League of American Wheelmen, 
which was definitely formed in 1880, has 
already a membership of over 1500. This 
organization extends not only over the 
United States, but also to Canada and 
Mexico, and already counts in its ranks 
a number of English bicyclers. 

Its objects, as stated in its constitution, 
are: ‘To promote the general interests of 
bicycling; to ascertain, defend, and pro- 
tect the rights of wheelmen; and to en- 
courage and facilitate touring.” Its officers 
are a president, a vice-president, a com- 
mander, a corresponding secretary, a re- 
cording secretary, a treasurer, and two 
directors for each State in which there is 
a regularly organized bicycle club; and 
these officers form a board, of which eight 
constitute a quorum, competent to direct 
and decide upon all matters not provided 
for in the constitution. They are also 
given power to fill all vacancies. The 
directors are also empowered to appoint 
consuls in such places as may be advisa- 
ble, so that any member of the League, 
who for business or pleasure may visit any 
town or city in the country, may be able 
to find there an officer of the League ready 
to welcome him as a brother wheelman, 
and give him such information as he may 
desire. 

The League is intended for the benefit 
of amateur wheelmen, an amateur being 
defined as ‘‘a person who has never com- 
peted in an open competition, or for a 
stake, or for public money, or for gate- 
money, or under a false name, or with a 
professional for a prize or where gate- 
money is charged, nor has ever personal- 
ly taught or pursued bicycling or other 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





al culture, open-air exercise, the improved 
standard of public health, and the inno- 
cent enjoyment of friendly competition 
which this provision is intended to pro- 
mote, it will prove adequate to prevent the 
intrusion into the practice of bicycling of 
the spirit of speculation, which in this age 
has proved so disastrous to even the best- 
intended attempts to make horse-racing, 
boating, and other athletic sports other 
than opportunities for the blackleg to 
practice his arts. | 
There has been heretofore in our Amer- 
ican life, crowded to excess as it has been 
with the harassing cares and anxieties of 
business, so little consideration paid to the 
organized practice of health-giving out- 
door exercise, to which bicycling is pe- 
culiarly adapted, that the organization of 
this League of American Wheelmen can 
not fail to be recognized as an important 
subject for public congratulation. By the 
rules of the League it is provided that once 
a year there shall be a general parade, in 
which all amateur bicycle clubs, together 
with individual wheelmen not attached 
to a club, shall be invited to take part. 
This annual parade takes place on the 30th 
of May—Decoration-day—and this year 
it was a prominent feature in the observ- 
ances of the day in Boston, nearly a thou- 
sand wheelmen from all parts of the coun- 
try being reviewed upon the Common by 
the Mayor. Provision has also been made 
for the yearly institution, during the fine 
season of our American fall, when all na- 
ture conspires to provide the most favor- 
able and exhilarating conditions for vig- 
orous out-door exercise, of a race meeting 
under the auspices of the League, ‘at 
which only members shall be allowed to 
compete, except in some event set apart 
for professionals alone, at which meeting 
a suitable League championship prize shall 
be offered, which shall be the property of 
the League until it shall have been won 
three times by the same competitor, who 
shall then hold it, if he so elect, and be 
debarred from competing for any League 
prize for the same distance and champion- 
ship.” The fall meeting of this year will 
be held in New York in September. 
While it may be too much to hope or 
expect that in the future an annual con- 
test so arranged may become as impor- 
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tant a social event in our national annals | in the practice of bicycling will be 


as the games of Greece were in even the 
most flourishing period of her artistic 
civilization, yet there is no doubt that it 
would be difficult to overestimate the ef- 
fect it may have in elevating and improv- 
ing our physical culture, and that it would 
do much to correct the too low standard 
of success in life which is inevitable from 
an exaggerated devotion to merely mate- 
rial aims. 

Though heretofore it has been general- 
ly considered by the public that the bi- 
cycle was rather a toy for the entertain- 
ment of the exceptionally eccentric few, 
yet gradually the extension of its use has 
shown that it is most admirably adapted 
also for business purposes. The village 
doctor, for example, has already, in nu- 
merous cases, found it to be the safest, 
easiest, and most convenient means for 
visiting his daily round of patients. It 
stands always ready, and, furnished with 
a saddle-bag, he can promptly arrive wher- 
ever he may be called, amply provided 
with all the appliances he needs for an 
emergency. In England it is largely used 
by clergymen for making their rounds of 
pastoral visits; while the numerous class 
of commercial travellers have found it a 
most useful appliance in the dispatch of 
their business. 

There are already over one hundred 
clubs who have joined the League, and 
organized as their members are, dressed in 
uniform, and regularly drilled to perform 
their evolutions at the sound of the bugle 
when out on parade, or engaged in mak- 
ing a tour along some winding country 
road, the attractive spectacle they present 
may be estimated by the individual atten- 
tion they excite. 

When the Central Park was first laid 
out, the plan of providing for equestrians 
their own system of roads, devoted only 
to their use, was considered a question- 
able innovation. No one would, howev- 
er, to-day question the unmixed benefit 
which its introduction has been to ev- 
ery one, or the stimulus it has given to 
the practice of horseback-riding in New 
York. It may, perhaps, be premature to 
suggest that the furnishing of similar ac- 
commodations to the bicyclers would be 
only a continuance of the spirit of consid- 
eration for the public which the admin- 
istration of the Park has generally dis- 
played. 

The influence of an increasing interest 





as pow- 
erful in effecting the eapeetenen - 
the roads all over the country, strengthen. 
ing the public opinion that they are design. 
ed more for the convenience and the plea- 
sure of human beings than for horses, as 
the Central Park itself has been in stimy. 
lating the public appreciation of pleasure. 
grounds and rational open-air recreation 
throughout all the chief cities of the 
country. 

The wheelman being generally a man of 
enterprise, as he shows by the fact of be- 
coming a bicycler, he is not a person to 
whom routine forms an impassabie bar- 
rier; and therefore the bicyclers collect- 
ively form inevitably a body of persons 
to whom the public can legitimately look 
with confidence, for the future, as men 
ready to examine the claims for consider. 
ation of the new, while not contemptu- 
ously disregarding the old; that is, a class 
who, infused with the best spirit of the 
times, can naturally be counted upon to 
make themselves felt as a power in the 
future, to be counted upon the side of the 
right in the work before us for the fur- 
ther development of the possibilities of 
life. Possibly in the next century, in 
more senses than one, the historian may 
indicate by the term, the bicycle era, the 
times we are now living in, as we, in our 
retrospect, speak of the stone age, or of 
the era of steam. 





“THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES.” 
‘‘TINHE music of the spheres” is a well- 

known phrase, derived by the Greeks 
from the Egyptians and Chaldeans, and 
since the Renaissance has been in con- 
stant use, although its signification is ex- 
tremely vague. 

The mathematical musician Pythago- 
ras maintained that the sun was the true 
centre around which the earth and the 
other planets revolved; but this belief, 
being at that period far in advance of the 
opinions of the ancient Greek astronomers, 
found very few supporters. This great 
philosopher and his musical followers, 
called Canonici, labored to establish the 
art of music on a scientific basis; while 
the wsthetic musicians, with Aristotle at 
their head, persistently held that the ear, 
and not the ratio of vibrations or the har- 
monic canon, should be made the sole 
judge of right or wrong in music. 

The point to be noted here is that the 
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practical musicians were compelled to ac- 
knowledge the truth of the Pythagorean 
laws, and to accept the analogy he made 
petween the solar system and the tonal 
system. They perceived the dependence 
of the tones of the musical scale upon one 
principal tone (which we ourselves now 
fully recognize, and call the key-note), and 
recarded this dependence as similar to 
that of the planets upon the sun. For 
Aristotlesays: ‘‘ When,after having tuned 
all the strings of the lyre, one changes the 
middle string’ (which was the key-note), 
‘ond then uses the instrument, why do 
they all sound wrongly tuned, not only 
when one strikes that middle tone, but all 
through the melody; while if, instead of 
this string, one changes any other, the 
difference is noticed when that string, and 
that string only, is used, the whole of the 
melody not being put out of tune? Does 
not this take place with good reason, for 
the best melodies use the middle string 
very often, and no other tone in equal de- 
gree?” He then compares the middle tone 
with conjunctions in grammar, or bind- 
inge- words, suggesting that the middle 


string binds together the sense and effect | 


of the whole melody. In another pas- 
sage he partly answers the question by 
saying: ‘‘ Is it because good tune is enjoin- 
ed for all the strings—for all a certain re- 
lation to the middle tone—and by this 
middle tone the place of all is determined?” 
And again: ‘‘ When this foundation of 
right tuning is taken away, no proper or- 
der is perceived.” 


It is singular that this esthetic philos- | 


opher should thus describe so well the 
tonic or key-note, making it an axis from 
which all the other notes are calculated, 
and that the mathematician should com- 
pare this note (on the middle string, or 
Mese) with the sun, and the others to the 
planets. 

Analogies equally interesting may be 
found in our modern music, although 
this, when compared with that of the 
Greeks, is a new art. For take a chorus 
in four or eight real parts, similar to those 
in Handel's oratorios or Bach’s motets. 
Here, instead of one melody, several mel- 
odies are heard simultaneously. They 
all move freely. Even the bass part is 
not an immovable foundation supporting 
a superstructure, but is itself equally act- 
ive in progression. In this respect the 
melodies have their appointed courses as 
the planets have their respective orbits. 


And, further, they are similarly guarded 
from interfering with and from exercis- 
ing undue influence over one another. 
For the planets obey laws of time and 
place; their distances are precisely an- 
alogous to the distances between the mu- 
sical parts which are technically term- 
ed intervals, and their speeds are similar 
to the musically regulated rhythmic mo- 
tions. By the due observance of such 
iaws the stability of the whole is pre- 
served as in a kind of moving equilibri- 
um. With respect to ordinary lyric mu- 
sic, consisting of a melody with a simple 
accompaniment of chords, the comparison 
is not so close. For here the bass and 
chords merely form a sort of base and 
pedestal, on which the melody or theme 
may be more attractively displayed, and 
as a figure that is to be the sole or prin- 
cipal object of attention. Such music 
more resembles terrestrial architecture, 
resting on a stable foundation, or, as we 
commonly say and imagine, terra firma, 
forgetting habitually the wild balloon, 
careering in space, on which we build so 
confidently. 

Contrapuntal music, therefore, more 
| closely resembles celestial architecture, 
in which all would become chaotic un- 
less the required distances (intervals) and 





speeds (time) were observed, and in which 
all the motions are apparently free and 
independent, and yet they are really 
| subject to most rigid laws. The various 
| parts mutually act and react upon each 
other, so that their combination forms 
one complex, organic, or complete whole, 
from which nothing can be taken and to 
which nothing can be added without en- 
dangering the stability of the whole. 

No such change could be satisfactorily 
made except by one competent to project 
a similar work. That is to say, no mu- 
sician could add or remove a part from a 
fugue or canon without injuring the mu- 
sic, unless he were so skilled a contra- 
puntist as to be able to construct a fugue 
or canon with an equal number of parts, 
and in conformity with the strict laws 
observed in such productions. 

Having considered planetary motions 
as analogous to united melodies, it will 
be found interesting to point to a certain 
similitude existing between the relative 
distances of the planets and those of mu- 
sical tones in a chord. 

Vocal quartettes are usually based upon 
the four principal divisions of human 
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voices, those of women forming one cou- | veniently the planetary distances with 


ple (soprano, contralto), and those of men 


another pair (tenor, bass), which differ | 


not only in characteristics, but in pitch. 
They naturally move at a certain dis- 


tance from each other in the tonal re- | 
gion, and therefore the notes that are | 
sung to form a chord are very rarely so | 


close together that they may be played 
with one hand upon a piano-forte. They 
are more widely extended. The soprano 
moves freely upward, and bass descends 
to a certain depth, that the two inner 
parts may have so free and open a space 
that their melodic motions may not be 
impeded, cramped, or confined. There- 
fore they make ‘‘dispersed harmony,” 
which is more beautiful than ‘close har- 
mony,” even in instrumental music. 

Take now the great chord of Nature, 
which is the basis of modern harmony, 
and display it dispersedly as above, and 
the resulting intervals will be found to 
correspond with the relative distances of 
the several planets. 

According to Bode’s law, an approxi- 
mate empirical expression of the distances 
of the planets from the sun is as fol- 
lows: 


a 





= La 3 . S 5 
fele/e) & 5 : 6 
sisidls gisiz 
t i H 4 4 4 4 
O01 3 6 12 96 192 384 
4 7 10 16 28 52 100 196 SSS 


where each distance is the sum of 4 and | 


a multiple of 3 by successive powers of 2, 
as shown in line 3. 

These distances are not exactly correct, 
but only nearly so. They vary continu- 
ously. The earth, for instance, is nearer 
the sun in winter than in summer. Sim- 
ilarly in music the intervals are not al- 
ways rendered with exactness, but are 
varied somewhat in obedience to certain 
occult influences, or are designedly alter- 
ed. It may be noted in passing that, as 
for practical purposes of life, we do not 
use solar, or sidereal, or apparent time, 
but a mean time, so, also, for the practi- 
cal purposes of music, we similarly em- 
ploy, as in the tuning of piano-fortes, a 
mean temperament, or ‘‘equal tempera- 
ment,” analogous to the ‘‘equation of 
time.” 

To proceed, 


—. 


: the 
intervals of a vocal quartette, take the low 


| est note on the viola (or octave above t}, 
| lowest note of the’cello, or the note corpo. 
| sponding with an organ pipe four feet jy 
length), or ‘*C,” then above this the neap. 
est ‘' B flat,” above this again the nearest 
‘* E,” and then above this the nearest *C.” 
and four sounds will be obtained, whose 
vibrations (at scientific pitch) are respect. 
ively 128, 224, 320, 512, and therefore in the 
same ratio as the first four planets with re- 
gard to distance from each other. Forthey 
stand, or rather continue to move, in the 
ratio of 4: 7:10:16. This same beautiful 
chord may be raised on any given note, 
and thus the actual speed of the vibra 
tions will be altered, although their rela- 
tive proportions will remain unchanged, 

The asteroids, marked 28, agree with a 
‘**B flat,” two octaves higher than the one 
| mentioned above. 

Jupiter, marked 52, corresponds with a 
‘*G sharp” in altissimo. 

Saturn, known to be really about 95, 
adds a higher ‘‘G natural.” 
| Uranus, 192, represents a ‘‘G natural” 
| one octave higher still; and Neptune, 
known to be about 300, completes the se- 
| 1 


a 


In 





‘ies With a still higher ‘‘ D.” 

The additional sounds thus gained (with 
| the exception of the ‘‘G sharp”) are those 
| that musicians commonly employ in this 
| combination, although they are frequent- 
ly omitted. 

To be in exact correspondence with 
music (when this is rendered with mathe- 
matical or ideal purity of intonation), the 
numbers should be 4, 7, 10, 16, 28, 48, 96, 
192, 288. For these may be divided re- 
peatedly by 2 until they form the series 
4, 5, 6, 7, 9, which is the arithmetical ex- 
pression of this chord, the ‘‘chord of the 
major ninth,” which musicians express in 
their algebraical notation by the letters C, 
K, G, B flat, D. 

This chord is produced when any sin- 
gle sound is analyzed, and is analogous to 
the series of colors seen in the rainbow, or 
whenever a ray of white light is similarly 
analyzed. It is equally a natural prod- 
uct. This fact is stated here that it may 
not be thought that this chord was chosen 
from many employed by musicians be- 
cause its proportions suited the purpose in 
view. It isthe normal combination from 
which all other harmonies are formed by 





In order to compare con- 





modification. 


A LAODICEAN. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AVILL overheard the wor 

ened away. 

‘What an unlucky man!” said Dare. 
‘That happily will not affect his in- 
ation here,” said De Stancy. ‘‘ Now 
your tongue, and keep at a distance. 
She may come this way.” 

Surely enough in a few minutes she 
ca De Stancy, to make conversation, 
told her of the new misfortune which had 
just befallen Mr. Havill. 

"After expressing her sympathy, she re- 
marked that it gave her great satisfaction 
to have installed him as architect of the | 
first wing before he learned the bad news. 
‘Towe you warmest thanks, Captain De 
Staney, for showing me such an expedi- 
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, and hast- 
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nt. 

‘Do I really deserve thanks ?” asked 
De Staney, with a meditative smile upon | 
her. ‘‘I wish I deserved a reward; but 
I must bear in mind the fable of the priest | 
and the jester.” 

‘“T never heard it.” 

“The jester implored the priest for | 
alms, and being refused the first sum he 
asked for, diminished his request step by | 
step till he begged only for one farthing; | 
this also being refused him, the jester in- 
quired if the holy man would give him | 
his blessing, to which the priest replied, 
‘That I will, my son.’ Query, its value ?” 

‘How does it apply ?” 

‘You give me unlimited thanks, but 
deny me the tiniest substantial trifle I 
desire.” 

‘What persistence!” exclaimed Paula, 
coloring. ‘‘ Very well, if you will pho- 
tograph my picture, you must. It is real- 
ly not worthy further pleading. Take it 
when you like.” 

When Paula was alone she seemed 
rather vexed with herself for having giv- 
en way; and thoughtfully rising from 
her seat, she went quietly to the door of 
the room containing the picture, intend- 
ing to lock it up till further considera- 
tion, whatever he might think of her. 
3ut on casting her eyes round the apart- 
ment, the painting was gone. The cap- 
tain, wisely taking the current when it 
served, already had it in the gallery, 

Vor. LXIIL—No, 874.—19 


| had obtained a splendid copy. 


you 


| ty hours. 


|ed indeed securely shelved. 


D.—DE STANCY. 


where he was to be seen bending attent- 
ively over it, arranging the lights and di- 
recting Dare with the instruments. On 
leaving he thanked her, and said that he 
Would 
she look at it ? 

“Thank 
I don’t wish to see it,” she said. 

De Stancy bowed with civil reserve, 
and departed in a glow of triumph; satis- 
fied, notwithstanding her frigidity, that 
he had compassed his immediate aim, 
which was that she might not be able to 


Paula was severe and icy. 


| dismiss from her thoughts him and his 
| persevering desire for the shadow of her 


fair face during the next four-and-twen- 
And his confidence was well 
founded: she could not. 

‘*T fear this Divine Comedy will bea 


| slow business for us, Captain,” said Dare, 
| who had heard her cold words. 


‘‘Oh no!” said De Stancy, flushing a 
little: he had not been perceiving that 
the lad had the entrée of his mind so en- 


| tirely as to gauge his position at any mo- 
| ment. 


But he 
facedness. 


would show no shame- 
‘*Even if it is, my boy,” he 


| answered, ‘‘there’s plenty of time before 


the other can come.” 


At that hour and minute of De Stancy’s 
remark, ‘‘the other,” to look at him, seem- 
He was sit- 
ting lonely in his chambers far away, 
vondering why she did not write, and 


| yet hoping to hear—wondering if it had 
| all been but a short-lived strain of ten- 
| derness. 


He knew as well as if it had 
been stated in so many words that her se- 
rious acceptance of him as a suitor would 
be her acceptance of him as an architect 
—that her thoughts of love would be ex- 
pressed in terms of art; and conversely 
that her refusal of him as a lover would 
be effected simply and neatly by her 
| choosing Havill’s plans for the castle, and 
conveying to him, Somerset, the news 
that his design was deemed less suitable 
than the other, and therefore returned 
with many thanks. The position was so 
clear: he was so well walled in by the 
shape of circumstances that he was abso- 
lutely helpless. 
To wait for the line that would not 
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come, the letter saying that, as she had 
desired, his was the design that pleased 
her, was still the only thing to do. The 
(to Somerset) unusual accident that the 
committee of architects should have pro- 
nounced the designs absolutely equal in 
point of merit, and thus have caused the 
final choice to revert, after all, to Paula, 
had been a joyous thing to him when he 


first heard of it, full of confidence in her | 


favor. But the fact of her having again 
become the arbitrator, though it had made 
acceptance of his plans all the more prob- 
able, made refusal of them, should it hap- 
pen, all the more crushing. He could 
have conceived himself favored by Paula 
as her lever, even had the committee de- 
cided in favor of Havill as her architect. 


But not to be chosen as architect now was | 


to be rejected in both kinds. 


It was the Sunday following the funer- 
al of Mrs. Havill, news of whose death 
had been so unexpectedly brought to her 
husband at the moment of his exit from 
Stancy Castle. The minister, as was his 
custom, improved the oceasion by a cou- 
ple of sermons on the uncertainty of life. 
One was preached in the morning in the 
old chapel of Markton ; the second a 
evening service in the little rural chapel 


near Stancy Castle, built by Paula’s fa- | 


ther, which bore to the first somewhat 
the relation of an episcopal chapel of ease 
to the mother church. 

The unscreened lights blazed through 
the plate-glass windows of the smaller 
building, and outshone the steely stars of 
the early night, just as they had done 
when Somerset was attracted by their 
glare four months before. The fervid 
minister’s rhetoric equalled its foree on 
that more romantic occasion; but Paula 
was not there. She was not a frequent 
attendant now at her father’s votive 
building. The mysterious tank, with its 
dark waters that had so terrified her at 
the last moment, was boarded over: a ta- 


ble stood on its centre, with an open | 


quarto Bible upon it; behind which Hav- 
ill, in a new suit of black, sat in a large 
chair. Havill held the office of deacon; 
and he had mechanically taken the dea- 
con’s seat as usual to-night, in the face of 
the congregation, and under the nose of 
Mr. Woodwell. 


Mr. Woodwell was always glad of an | 


opportunity. He was gifted with a burn- 
ing natural eloquence, which, though per- 


| haps a little too freely employed jy 
| citing the ‘‘Wertherism of the un, 
vated,” had in it genuine power, He 


Mita 


| no training can impart. The neic] " 2 
| ing rector could eclipse Woodwell’s se] 1 
| arship, and the freethinker at the corner 
shop in Markton could demolish his logic 
but the Baptist could do in five minut, 
what neither of these had done in a lif, 
time: he could move some of the hardes; 
of men to tears. 

Thus it happened that when the gop. 
mon was fairly under way, Havill bee 
| to feel himself in a trying position. |; 
was not that he had bestowed much af 
fection upon his deceased wife, irre 
proachable woman as she had been: by: 
the suddenness of her death had shakey 
| his nerves, and Mr. Woodwell’s address 
|on the uncertainty of life involved eon 
| siderations of conduct on earth that bore 
| with singular directness upon Hayvill’s 
unprincipled manceuvre for victory in 
the castle competition. He wished le 
had not been so inadvertent as to take 
his customary chair in the chapel. Peo 
ple who saw Havill’s agitation did not 
know that it was most largely owing t 


his sense of the fraud which had beey 
practiced on the unoifending Somerset: 
and when, unable longer to endure t] 
torture of Woodwell’s words, he rose 
from his place and went into the chapel 
vestry, the preacher little thought that 
remorse for a contemptibly unfair act, 
rather than grief for a dead wife, was the 
cause of the architect’s withdrawal. 

When Havill got into the open air, his 
morbid excitement calmed down, but a 
sickening self-abhorrence for the proceed- 
ing instigated by Dare did not abate. To 
appropriate another man’s design was no 
more nor less than to embezzle his money 
or steal his goods. The intense reaction 
from his conduct of the past two or three 
months did not leave him when he reach- 
ed his own house, and observed where the 
handbills of the countermanded sale had 
been torn down, as the result of the pay- 
ment made in advance by Paula of mon- 
ey which should really have been Somer- 
| set's. 

The mood went on intensifying when 
ihe was in bed. He lay awake till the 
clock reached those still, small, ghastly 
_ hours when the vital fires burn at their 

lowest in the human frame, and death 


1e 
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seizes more of his victims than in any 
other of the twenty-four. Havill could 
bear it no longer; he got a light, went 
down into his office, and wrote the note 
subjoined. 


““MapamM,—The recent death of my wife 
necessitates a considerable change in my 
professional arrangements, and my plans 
with regard to the future. One of the 
chief results of the change is, I regret to 
sti 
position to carry out the enlargement of 
the castle which you had so generously 
intrusted to my hands. 

“T beg leave, therefore, to resign all 
further connection with the same, and to 
express, if you will allow me, a hope that 
the commission may be placed in the 
hands of the other competitor. Here- 


with is returned a check for one-half of 
the sum so kindly advanced in anticipa- 
tion of the commission I should receive: 
the other half, with which I had cleared 
off my immediate embarrassments before | 


perceiving the necessity for this course, 
shall be returned to you as soon as some 
payments from other clients drop in. 

“T beg to remain, madam, your obedi- 
ent servant, JAMES HAVILL.”’ 


Havill would not trust himself till the | 


morning to post this letter. He sealed it 
up, went out with it into the street, and 
walked through the sleeping town to the 
post-office. At the mouth of the box he 
held the letter long. By dropping it he 
was dropping at least two thousand five 
hundred pounds which, however obtain- 
ed, were now securely his. It was a great 
deal to let go; and there he stood till an- 
other wave of conscience bore in upon 
his soul the absolute nature of the theft, 
and made him shudder. The footsteps of 
a solitary policeman could be heard near- 
ing him along the deserted street; hesita- 
tion ended, and he let the letter go. 
When he awoke in the morning, he 
thought over the circumstances by the 
cheerful light of a low eastern sun. The 
horrors of the situation seemed much less 
formidable; yet it can not be said that he 
actually regretted his act. Later on, he 
walked out, with the strange sense of be- 
ing a man who, from one having a large 


professional undertaking in hand, had, by 


his own act, suddenly reduced himself to 
an unoccupied nondescript. From the 
upper end of the town he saw in the dis- 


ite, that I no longer find myself in a 


tance the grand gray towers of Stancy 
| Castle looming over the leafless trees; he 
felt stupefied at what he had done, and 
said to himself, with bitter discontent, 
** Well, well, what is more contemptible 
than a half-hearted rogue!” 

That morning the post-bag had been 
brought to Paula and Mrs. Goodman in 
the usual way, and Miss Power read the 
letter. His resignation was a surprise: 
the question whether he would or would 
not repay the money was passed over ; 
the necessity of installing Somerset, after 
all, as sole architect, was an agitation, or 
emotion, the precise nature of which it is 
impossible to accurately define. 

However, she went about the house aft- 
}er breakfast with very much the manner 
of one who had had a weight removed 
either from her heart or from her con- 
science; moreover, her face was a little 
flushed when, in passing by Somerset's 
late studio, she saw the plans bearing his 
motto, and knew that his and not Havill’s 
would be the presiding presence in the 
coming architectural turmoil. She went 
on further, and called to Charlotte, who 
was now regularly sleeping in the house, 
| to accompany her, and together they as- 
cended to the telegraph-room in the don- 
jon tower. 

‘“Who are you going to telegraph to ?” 
said Miss De Staney, when they stood by 
the instrument. 

‘*My architect.” 

‘*Oh—Mr. Havill.” 

‘“Mr. Somerset.” 

Miss De Stancy had schooled her emo- 
tions on that side cruelly well, and she 
asked, calmly, ‘‘ What, have you chosen 
him, after all ?” 

‘‘There is no choice in it; read that,” 
said Paula, handing Havill’s letter, as if 
she felt that Providence had stepped in to 
shape ends that she was too undecided or 
unpracticed to shape for herself. 

‘Tt is very strange,” murmured Char- 
lotte, while Paula applied herself to the 
machine, and dispatched the words: 

‘*Miss Power, Stancy Castle, to G. Som- 
erset, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., Queen Anne’s 
Chambers, St. James’s: 

‘* Your design is accepted in its entire- 
ty. It will be necessary to begin soon. I 
shall wish to see and consult you on the 
matter about the 10th instant.” 

When the message was fairly gone out 
of the window, Paula seemed still further 
|to expand. The strange spell cast over 
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her by something or other—probably the 
presence of De Stancy, and the “‘veird ro- 
manticism of his manner toward her, 
which was as if the historic past had 
touched her with a yet living hand—in a 
great measure became dissipated, leaving 
her the inscrutable maiden that she was 
before. 

About this time Captain De Stancy and 
his Achates were approaching the castle, 
and had arrived about fifty paces from 


| 
| 
| 


| ready. 


the spot at which it was Dare’s custom to | 
drop behind his companion, in order that 


their appearance at the lodge should be 
that of master and man. 

Dare was saying, as he had said before: 
‘*T can’t help fancying, Captain, that your 
approach to this castle and its mistress is 
by a very tedious system. 
zigzags, counterscarps, and ravelins may 
be all very well, and a very sure system 
of attack in the long-run; but, upon my 
soul, they are almost as slow in maturing 
as those of Uncle Toby himself. For my 
part, I should be inclined to try an as- 
sault.” 

‘* Don’t pretend to give advice, Willy, 
on matters beyond your years.” 

‘IT only meant it for your good, and 


your proper advancement in the world,” | 


said Dare, in wounded tones. 

‘** Different different sys- 
returned the captain. ‘‘ This lady 
is of a reticent, shy, complicated disposi- 
tion, and any sudden proceeding would 
put her on her mettle. You don’t dream 
what my impatience is, my boy. It isa 
thing transcending your utmost concep- 
tions. ButI proceed slowly; I know bet- 
ter than to do otherwise. Thank God, 
there is plenty of time. As long as there 
is no risk of Somerset’s return, my situa- 
tion is sure.” 

‘*And professional etiquette will pre- 
vent him coming yet. Havill and he 
will be like the men in the weather- 
house: when Havill walks out, he’ll walk 
in, and not a moment before.” 

‘*That will not be till eighteen months 
And, as the Jesuit said, 
‘Time and I against any two.’... Now 
drop to the rear,” added Captain De Stan- 
cy, authoritatively. And they passed un- 
der the walls of the castle. 

The grave fronts and bastions were 
wrapped in silence; so much so that, 
standing a while in the inner ward, they 
could hear through an open window a 
faintly clicking sound from within. 


characters, 
tems,” 


have passed. 


Your trenches, | 








‘*She’s at the telegraph,” said Dapo 
throwing forward his voice softly to the 
captain. ‘‘ What can that be for so early » 
That wire is a nuisance, to my mind: sy; h 
constant intercourse with the outer world 
is bad for our romance.” 

The speaker entered to arrange his pho. 
tographic apparatus, of which, in truth. 
he was getting weary; and De Staney 
smoked on the terrace till Dare should | 
While he waited, his sister look 
ed out upon him from an upper casement. 
having caught sight of him as she can 
from Paula in the telegraph-room. 

‘Well, Lotty, what news this morn 
ing ?”’ he said, gayly. 

‘Nothing of importance. We are quit 
well.” ... She added, with hesitation. 
‘*There is one piece of news: Mr. Hay 

but perhaps you have heard it in Mar 
ton ¢” 

‘** Nothing.” 

‘*Mr. Havill has resigned his appoint 


;} ment as architect to the castle.” 


“What? Who has it, then 2?” 

**Mr. Somerset,” she faltered. 

** Appointed ?” 

‘* Yes—by telegraph.” 

‘* When is he coming ?” said De Stancy, 
in consternation. 

‘** About the tenth, we think.” 

Charlotte was concerned to see her bro 
ther’s face, and withdrew from the wii 
dow, that he might not question her fur- 
ther. De Stancy went into the hall, and 
on to the gallery, where Dare was stand- 
ing as still as a caryatid. 

‘*T have heard every word—you being 
under and she over me,” said Dare. 

‘* Well, what does it mean? Has that 
fool Havill done it on purpose to annoy 
me? What conceivable reason can the 
man have for throwing up an appoint- 
ment he has worked so hard for, at the 
moment he has got it, and in the time of 
his greatest need ?” 

Dare guessed, for he had seen a little 
way into Havill’s soul during the brief 
period of their confederacy. But he was 
very far from saying what he guessed. 
Yet he unconsciously revealed by other 
words the nocturnal shades in his char- 
acter which had made that confederacy 
possible. 

‘‘Somerset coming, after all!” he re- 
plied. 3y God! that little six-barrelled 
friend of mine, and a good resolution, and 
he would never arrive!” 

‘* What!” said Captain De Stancy, pal- 
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- «with horror as he looked at the other 
d gathered his sinister meaning. 
Dare instantly recollected himself. 


ynent,” he replied, hastily. 

Since he is to come, let him come, for 

‘continued De Staney, with reaction 

distinctness, and still gazing gravely 
to the young man’s face. ‘* The battle 
ye fairly fought out. Fai play, 
, to a rival—remember that, my boy. 
_Why are you here ?—unnaturally 
erning yourself with the passions of 


Lil 


4 man of my age, as if you were the par- 
ent and I the son? Would to Heaven, 
Willy, you had done as I wished you to 
do, and led the life of a steady, thought 
i] young man! Instead of meddling 
e., you should now have been in some 
tudio, college, or professional man’s cham- 
engaged in a useful pursuit which 
t have made one proud to own you. 
head 


you have come 


but you were so precocious and 
ng, and this is what 
you promise to be worthless!” 
‘T think I shall go to my lodgings to 
y, instead of staying here over these 
said Dare, dur 
ig which Captain De Stancy endeavored 
to calm himself. ‘*I was going to tell 
uu that my dinner to-day will unfortu 
of the 
I have come to my last stiver. 


etures,” 


after a silence, 


a 
nately be one of herbs, for want 
I dful. 


You dine at the mess, I suppose, Cap- 





De Staney had walked away, but Dare 
knew that he played a pretty sure card 
1 that speech. De Stancy’s heart could 
ot withstand the suggested contrast be- 
tween a lonely meal of bread and cheese 
id a well-ordered dinner amid cheerful 
mpanions. ‘ Here,” he said, emptying 
his pocket, and returning to the lad’s side; 
“take this, and order yourself a good 
meal. You keep me as poor as a crow. 
There shall be more to-morrow.” 

The peculiarly bifold nature of Captain 
De Stancy, as shown in his conduct at 
ifferent times, was something rare in 
life, and perhaps happily so. That me- 
chanical admixture of black and white 
qualities without coalescence, on which 
the theory of men’s characters was based 
by moral analysts before the rise of mod- 
ern ethical schools, fictitious as it was in 
general application, would have almost 
hit off the truth as regards Captain De 
Stanecy. Removed to some half-known 


{ 


ne is tempted to say anything at such | 


| 





turesqueness of light and shade that might 
have made him a fascinating subject for 
some gallery of ‘illustrious personages.” 
It was this tendency to moral checker 
work which accounted for his varied 
bearings toward Dare. 

Dare withdrew to take his departure. 
When he had gone a few steps, despond 
ent, he suddenly turned, and ran back 
with some excitement. 

‘*Captain, he’s coming on the tenth, 
don’t they say ¢ Well, four days before 
the tenth comes the sixth. Have you 
forgotten what's fixed for the sixth ?” 

‘*T had quite forgotten.” 

‘* That day will be worth three months 
With luck, skill, and 
a bold heart, what mayn’t you do?” 

Captain De Stancy’s face softened with 
satisfaction. F 

‘* There is something in that; the game 
is not up, after all. The sixth—it had 
gone clean out of my head, by gad!” 


of quiet attentions. 


—_——_@—_—. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE cheering message from Paula to 


| Somerset sped through the loop-hole of 





Stancy Castle keep, over the trees, along 


| the railway, under bridges, across three 


counties—from extreme antiquity of en- 
vironment to sheer modernism—and final- 
ly landed itself on a table in Somerset's 
chambers in the midst of a cloud of fog. 
He read it, and in the moment of reaction 
from the depression of his past days, 
clapped his hands like a child. 

Then he considered the date at which 
she wanted to see him. Had she so word- 
ed her dispatch, he would have gone that 
very day; but there was nothing to com- 
plain of in her giving him a week’s notice. 
Pure maiden modesty might have checked 
her indulgence in a too ardent recall. 

Time, dragged somewhat 
heavily along in the interim, and on the 
second day he thought he would call on 
his father, and tell him of his success in 
obtaining the appointment. 

The elder Mr. Somerset lived in a de- 
tached house in the northwest part of 
fashionable London; and ascending the 
chief stairease, the young man branched 
off from the first landing, and entered his 
father’s studio. It was an hour when he 
was pretty sure of finding the well-known 
painter at work, and on lifting the tapes 


however, 


century, his deeds would have won a pic- | try he was not disappointed, Mr. Somer- 
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toward the door. 

Art and vitiated nature were struggling 
like wrestlers in that apartment, and art 
was getting the worst of it. The over- 
powering gloom pervading the clammy 


air, rendered still more intense by the | 


height of the window from the floor, re- 
duced all the pictures that were standing 
around to the wizened feebleness of corpses 
onend. The shadowy parts of the room 
behind the different easels were veiled in 
a brown vapor, precluding all estimate of 
the extent of the studio, and only sub- 
dued in the foreground by the ruddy glare 
from an open stove of Dutch tiles. 
erset’s footsteps had been so noiseless over 
the carpeting of the stairs and landing 
that his father was unaware of his pres- 
ence; he continued at his work as before, 
which he performed by the help of a com- 
plicated apparatus of lamps, candles, and 


Som- 


reflectors, so arranged as to eke out the | 


miserable daylight to a power apparently 
sufficient for the neutral touches on which 
he was at the moment engaged. 

The first thought of an unsophisticated 
stranger on entering that room could only 
be the amazed inquiry why a professor of 
the art of color, which beyond all other 
arts requires pure daylight for its exer- 
cise, should fix himself on the single square 
league in habitable Europe to which light 
is denied at noonday for weeks in succes- 
sion. 

‘** Oh, it’s you, George, is it ?”’ said the 
Academician, turning from the lamps, 
which shone over his bald crown at such 
a Slant as to reveal every cranial irregu- 
larity. ‘‘How are you this morning? 
Still a dead silence about your grand cas- 
tle competition ?” 

Somerset told the news. His father 
duly congratulated him, and added, geni- 
ally, ‘‘ It is well to be you, George. One 
large commission to attend to, and noth- 
ing to distract you from it. I am bother- 
ed by having a dozen irons in the fire at 
once. And people are so unreasonable. 
Only this morning, when you got your 
order to go on with your single study, I 
received a letter from a woman, an old 
friend whom I can scarcely refuse, beg- 
ging me as a great favor to design her a 
set of theatrical costumes, in which she 
and her friends can perform for some 
charity. It would occupy me a good 
week to go into the subject and do the 
thing properly. Such are the sort of let- 





set being busily engaged, with his back | 











——., 





ters I get. I wish, George, you couyg 
knock out something for her before yon 
leave town. It is positively impossible 
for me to do it, with all this work in h 
and these eternal fogs to contend against 

‘*T fear costumes are rather out of m+ 
line,” said the son. ‘‘ However, I'l] do 
what I can. What period and countpy 
are they to represent ?” 

**T don’t know. I have never looked 
at the play of late years. It is Love's Ly 
bor’s Lost. You had better read it fo; 
yourself, and do the best you can.” 

During the morning Somerset junior 
found time to refresh his memory of the 
play, and afterward went and hunted up 
materials for designs to suit the same. 
which occupied his spare hours for tly 
next three days. As these occupations 
made no great demands upon his reason 
ing faculties, he mostly found his mind 
wandering off to imaginary scenes a 
Stancy Castle: particularly did he dwell 
at this time upon Paula’s lively interest 
in the history, relics, tombs, architectur 
—nay, the very Christian names, of the Dy 
Stancy line, and her prédilection @artist 
for Charlotte’s ancestors instead of her 
own. Yet what more natural than that 
an impressible, meditative girl, incased in 
the feudal lumber of that family, should 
imbibe at least an antiquarian interest in 
it? Human nature at bottom is roman- 
tic rather than ascetic, and the local habi- 
tation which accident had provided for 
Paula was acting as a solvent of the hard, 
morbidly introspective views thrust upon 
her in early life. 

Somerset wondered if his own posses- 
sion of a substantial pedigree like Captain 
De Stancy’s would have had any appre- 
ciable etfect upon her regard for him. 
His suggestion to Paula of her belonging 
to a worthy strain of engineers had been 
based on his content with his own intel- 
lectual line of descent, through Ictinus 
and Callicrates, Vitruvius, Palladio, Mi- 
chael Angelo, William of Wykeham, and 
the rest of that long and illustrious roll; 
but Miss Power’s marked preference for 
an animal pedigree now led him to muse 
on what he could show for himself in that 
kind. 

These thoughts so far occupied him 
that when he took the sketches to his fa- 
ther, on the morning of the fifth, he was 
led to ask, ‘‘Has any one ever sifted out 
our family pedigree ?” 

‘*Family pedigree ?” 
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“Yes, Have we any pedigree worthy 
to be compared with that of professedly 
old families? I never remember hearing 
of any ancestor further back than my 
-reat-grand father.” 
~ Gomerset the elder reflected, and said 
that he believed there was a genealogical 
tree about the house somewhere, reach- 
ing back to a very respectable distance. 
“Not that I ever took much interest in 
it.” he continued, without looking up 
from his canvas; ‘‘ but your great-uncle 
John was a man with a taste for those 
subjects, and he drew up such a sheet: 
he made several copies on parchment, 
and gave one to each of his brothers and 
The one he gave to my father is 
still in my possession, I think.” 

Somerset said that he should like to see 
it: but half an hour’s search about the 
house failed to discover the document; 
and the Academician then remembered 
that it was in an iron box at his banker’s. 
He had used it as a wrapper for some 
bonds and other valuable papers which 
were deposited there for safety. ‘‘ Why 
do you want it?” he inquired. 

The young man confessed his wish to 
know if his own antiquity would bear 
comparison with that of another person, 
whose name he did not mention; where- 
upon his father gave him a key that would 
fit the said chest, if he meant to pursue 
the subject further. Somerset, however, 
did nothing in the matter that day; but 
the next morning, having to call at the 
bank on other business, he remembered 
his intention. 

It was about eleven o'clock. The fog, 
though not so brown as it had been on 
previous days, was still dense enough to 
necessitate lights in the shops and offices. 
When Somerset had finished his business 
in the outer office of the bank, he went 
to the manager’s room. The hour being 
somewhat early, the only persons present 
in that sanctuary of balances besides the 
manager who weleomed him, were two 
business men, apparently stock-brokers, 
who sat talking earnestly over a box of 
papers. The manager, on learning what 
Somerset wanted, unlocked a door from 
which a flight of stone steps led to the 
vaults, and sent down a clerk and a por- 
ter for the safe. 

Before, however, they had descended far, 
a gentle tap came to the door, and in re- 
sponse to an invitation to enter, a lady ap- 
peared, wrapped up in furs to her very nose. 


sisters. 
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The manager seemed to recognize her, 
for he went across the room in a moment, 
and set her a chair at the middle table, 
replying to some observation of hers with 
the words, ‘‘Oh yes, certainly,” in a def- 
erential tone. 

‘**T should like it brought up at once,” 
said the lady. 

Somerset, who had seated himself at a 
table in a somewhat obscure corner, start 
ed at the words. The voice was Miss 
Power’s, and so plainly enough was the 
figure, as soon as he examined it. Her 
back was toward him, and either because 
the room was only lighted in two places, 
or because she was absorbed in her own 
concerns, she seemed to be unconscious 
of any one’s presence on the scene except 
the banker and herself. The former call- 
ed back the clerk, and two other porters 
having been summoned, they disappeared 
to get whatever she required. 

Somerset, somewhat excited, sat won- 
dering what could have brought Paula to 
London at this juncture, and was in some 
doubt if the occasion were a suitable one 
for revealing himself, her errand to her 
banker being possibly of a very private 
nature. Nothing helped him to a deci- 
sion. Paula never once turned her head, 
and the progress of time was marked only 
by the murmurs of the two stock-brokers, 
and the ceaseless clash of gold and rattle 
of scales from the outer room, where the 
busy heads of cashiers could be seen 
through the partition moving about un- 
der the globes of the gas lamps. 

Footsteps were heard upon the cellar 
steps, and the three men previously sent 
below staggered from the doorway, bear- 
ing a huge safe which nearly broke them 
down. Somerset knew that his father’s 
box, or boxes, could boast of no such di- 
mensions, and he was not surprised to see 
the chest deposited in front of Miss Pow- 
er. When the immense accumulation of 
dust had been cleared off the lid, and the 
chest conveniently placed for her, Somer- 
set was attended to, his modest box being 
brought up by one man unassisted, and 
without much expenditure of breath. 

His interest in Paula was of so emotion- 
al a cast that his attention to his own er- 
rand was of the most perfunctory kind. 
She was close to a gas standard, and the 
stock-brokers, whose seats had intervened, 
having finished their business and gone 
away, all her actions were visible to him. 
While he was opening his father’s box, 
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the manager assisted Paula to unlock | she took a dazzling object that fell like a 
hers, and he now saw her lift from it a | cascade over her fingers. It was a neck- 
morocco case, which she placed on the ta- | lace of pearls, apparently of large size and 
ble before her, and unfastened. Out of it | many strands, though he was not near 
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oh to see distinctly. When satisfied | 
by her examination that she had got the | « 
right article, she shut it into its case. 

The manager closed the chest for her; 
and when it was again locked, Paula 
arose, tossed the necklace into her hand- 
bar, bowed to the manager, and was about | 
to bid him good-morning. Thereupon he | 

i'd. with some hesitation, ‘‘ Pardon one 
uestion, Miss Power. Do you intend to 
ile those je wels far ? 

“Yes,” she said, a Stancy 


€ 


| 
| 
| 


Castle.” 

‘*You are going straight there ?” 

‘‘T have one or two places to call at first.” 

‘T would suggest that you carry them 
in some other way—by fastening them 
into the pocket of your dress, for in- 
stance.” 

‘‘But Lam going to hold the bag in my 
hand, and never once let it go.” 

The banker slightly shook his head. 
‘Suppose your carriage gets overturned: 
you would let it go then.” 
' “ Perhaps so.” 

“Or if you saw 
wheels just as you were stepping in; 
you accidentally stumbled in getting out; 
or if there was a collision on the railway 

you might let it go.” 

‘‘ Ves; I see I was too careless. 
you.” | 

Paula removed the necklace from the | 
bag, turned her back to the manager, and | 
spent several minutes in placing her trea- | 
sure in her bosom, pinning it and other- 
wise making it absolutely secure. 

‘‘That’s it,” said the gray-haired man | 
of caution, with evident satisfaction. 
‘There is not much danger now: you | 
are not travelling alone ?” 

Paula replied that she was not alone, 
and went tothe door. There was one mo- 
ment during which Somerset might have | 





a child under the 
or if 


I thank 








conveniently made his presence known; | 
but the juxtaposition of the bank man- 
ager, and his own disarranged box of se- 
curities, embarrassed him: the moment 
slipped by, and she was gone. 

In the mean time he had mechanically 
unearthed the pedigree, and locking up 
his father’s chest, Somerset also took his 
departure at the heels of Paula. He walk- 
ed along the misty street, so deeply mus- 
ing as to be quite unconscious of the di- 
rection of his walk. What, he inquired 
of himself, could she want that necklace 
for so suddenly? He recollected a re- 


those vy 
requireme nts. 
sion, then, was impending, on which she 


wished to 


} ed pleasure. 


earance On a particular occasion at Stan- 
y Castle had been magnificent by reason 
f the jewels she wore; which proved that 


she had retained a sufficient quantity of 


aluables at the castle for ordinary 
What exceptional ocea- 


glorify herself beyond all pre- 
vious experie nee? He could not cuess. 


| He was interrupted in these conjectures 


by a carriage nearly passing over his toes 
at a crossing in Bond Street : 


looking up, 
he saw between the two windows of the 
vehicle the a thickly mantled 
bosom, on which a camellia rose and fell. 
All the remainder part of the lady’s per- 
son was hidden; but he remembered that 
flower of convenient season as one which 
had figured in the bank parlor half an 
hour earlier to-day, 

Somerset hastened after the 
and in a minute saw it 
A woman alighted, in 
whom he recognized Miss Bireh, the 
lady’s-maid at Staney Castle; then out 
came Paula. The young man was at her 


profile of 


carriage, 
stop opposite a 


jeweller’s shop. 


| side before she had crossed the pavement. 


——__——_—_——. 


CHAPTER V 

A QUICK arrested expression in her two 
sapphirine eyes, accompanied by a little, 
a very little, blush, whie h loitered long, 
was all the outward disturbance that the 
sight of her lover caused. The habit of 
self-repression at any new emotional im- 
pact was instinctive with her always. 
Somerset could not say more than a 
word; he smiled with intense solicitude 
and Paula spoke. 

She declared that this was an unexpect- 
Had he arranged to come 


on the tenth as she wished? How strange 


| that they should meet thus!—and yet not 


strange—the world was so small. 

Somerset said that he was coming on 
the very day she mentioned—that the ap- 
pointment gave him infinite gratification, 
which was quite within the truth. 

‘‘Come into this shop with me,” said 
Paula, in her archly authoritative way. 

They entered the shop, and talked on 
while she made a small purchase. But 
not a word did Paula say of her sudden 
errand to town. 

‘‘T am having an exciting morning,” 
she said. ‘‘I am going from here to 
catch the one-o’clock train to Markton.” 





mark of Dare’s to the effect that her ap- 
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‘Tt is important that you get there this 


afternoon, I suppose ?” 
‘*Yes. You know why?” 
** Not at all.” 
“The Hunt Ball. 

sixth, and this is the sixth. 

they might have asked you.” 


‘*No,” said Somerset, a trifle gloomily. 
‘*No, Iam not asked. But it is a great 


task for you 
all in one day.” 

‘* Ves: Charlotte said that. 
mind it.” 

‘*You are glad you are going. 
glad?” he said, softly. 

Her air confessed more than her words. 


1+ to the Hunt Ball,” she murmured. 
i! ‘* Thanks for that,” said he. 


She lifted her eyes to his fora moment. 


Her manner had suddenly become so 


nearly the counterpart of that in the tea- 


house that to suspect any deterioration of 


affection in her was no longer generous. 
It was only as if a thin layer of recent 
events had overlaid her memories of him, 
until his presence swept them away. 

Somerset looked up, and finding the 
shop-man to be still some way off, he add- 
ed, ‘‘ When will you assure me of some- 
thing in return for what I assured you 
that evening in the rain ?” 

‘*Not before you have built the castle. 
My aunt does not know about it yet, nor 
anybody.” 

‘*T ought to tell her.” 

‘*No, not yet. I don’t wish it.” 

‘Then everything stands as usual ?” 

She lightly nodded. 

‘*That is, I may love you; but you still 
will not say you love me.” 

She nodded again, and directing his at- 
tention to the advancing shop-man, said, 
‘Please not a word more.” 

Soon after this they left the jeweller’s, 
and parted, Paula driving straight off to 
the station, and Somerset going on his 
way, uncertainly happy. His re-impres- 
sion after a few minutes was that a spe- 
cial journey to town to fetch that mag- 
nificent necklace which she had not once 
mentioned to him, but which was plainly 
to be the medium of some proud purpose 
with her this evening, was hardly in har- 
mony with her assertions of indifference 
to the attractions of the Hunt Ball. 

He got into acab and drove to his club, 
where he lunched, and afterward spent a 
great part of the afternoon in making cal- 


It was fixed for the 
I thought 


a long journey and a ball 
3ut I don’t 


Are you 


‘‘T am not so very glad that I am going 


culations for the foundations of the 
works. Late in the afternoon he ret 
ed to his chambers, wishing that he eou)) 
annihilate the three days remaining }, 
fore the tenth, particularly this comiy 
evening. On his table was a letter jn 4 
strange writing, and indifferently tu») 
ing it over, he found from the superse) " 
| tion that it had been addressed to hij; 
days before at the King’s Arms Hotel. 
Markton, where it had lain ever since. t}e 
landlord probably expecting him to » 
turn. Opening the missive, he found to 
his surprise that it was, after all, an in- 
vitation to the Hunt Ball. 

‘Too late!” said Somerset. ‘To think 
I should be served this trick a second 
time!” 

After a moment’s pause, however, he 
looked to see the time of day. It was five 
minutes past five—just about the hour 
when Paula would be driving from Mark 
ton Station to Stancy Castle to rest and 
prepare herself for her evening triumph. 
There was a train at six o'clock, timed to 
reach Markton between ten and eleven. 
which by great exertion he might save 
even now, if it were worth while to un 
dertake such a scramble for the pleasure 
of dropping in to the ball at a late hour. 
A moment's vision of Paula moving to 
swift tunes on the arm of a person or per 
sons unknown was enough to impart the 
impetus required. He jumped up, flung 
his dress suit into a portmanteau, sent 
down to call a cab, and in a few minutes 
was rattling off to the railway which had 
borne Paula away from London just five 
hours earlier. 

Once in the train, he began to consider 
where and how he could most convenient- 
ly dress for the dance. The train would 
certainly be half an hour late; half an 
hour would be spent in getting to the 
town-hall, and that was the utmost delay 
tolerable if he would secure the hand of 
Paula for one spin, or be more than a 
mere dummy behind the earlier arrivals. 
He looked for an empty compartment at 
the next stoppage, and finding the one 
next his own to be unoccupied, he entered 
it, and changed his raiment for that in 
his portmanteau during the ensuing run 
of twenty miles. 

Thus prepared, he awaited the Markton 
platform, which was reached as the clock 
struck twelve. Somerset called a fly, and 
drove at once to the town-hall. 

The borough natives had ascended to 
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their upper floors, and were putting out | 
their candles one by one as he passed | 
long the streets; but the lively strains | 


aiong 


that proceeded from the central edifice re- | 
aled distinctly enough what was going 
on among the temporary visitors from 
the neighboring manors. The doors were 
opened for him, and entering the vesti- 
bule. lined with flags, flowers, evergreens, 
aud gorgeous escutcheons, he stood look- 
ing into the furnace of gayety beyond. 
It was some time before he could gather 
his impressions of the scene, so distract 
ing were the lights, the motions, the toi 
lets. the full-dress uniforms of officers, 
and the harmonies of sound. Yet light, 
sound, and movement were not so much 
the essence of that giddy scene as an in- 


ve 


tense aim at obliviousness in the beings | 
composing it. For two or three hours at 
least those whirling young people meant 
not to know that they were mortal. 

The room was beating like a heart, and 
the pulse was regulated by the trembling | 
strings of the most popular quadrille band 
in Wessex. But at last his eyes grew 
settled enough to look critically around. 
The room was crowded—too crowded. 
Every variety of fair ones, beauties pri 
mary, secondary, and tertiary, appeared 
among the personages composing the 
throng. There were suns and moons; | 
also pale planets of little account. 

Broadly speaking, these daughters of the 
county fell into two classes: one the pink- 
faced, unsophisticated girls from neigh- 
boring rectories and small country houses, 
who knew not town except for an occa- 
sional fortnight, and who spent their time 
from Easter to Lammas-day much as they 
spent it during the remaining nine months 
of the year. The other class were the 
children of the wealthy land-owners, who 
migrated each season to the town house; 
these were pale and collected, showed less 
enjoyment in their countenances, and 
wore in general an approximation to the 
languid manners of town. 

A quadrille was in progress, and Som- 
erset scanned each set. His mind had 
‘un so long upon the necklace that his 
glance involuntarily sought out that 
gleaming object rather than the person- 
ality of its wearer. At the top of the 
room there he beheld it; but it was on 
the neck of Charlotte De Stancy. 

The whole lucid explanation broke 
across his understanding in a _ second. 


that Charlotte should not appear to dis- 
advantage among the county people by 
reason of her poverty. It was generous 
ly done—a disinterested act of sisterly 
kindness: it was the friendship of Her- 
mia and Helena. Before he had got fur- 
ther than to realize this, there wheeled 
round amongst the dancers a lady whose 
tournure he recognized well. She was 
Paula; and to the devoted young man’s 
vision a superlative something distin- 
guished her from all the rest. This was 
not dress or ornament, for she had hardly 
a gem upon her, her attire being a model 
of effective simplicity. Her partner was 
Captain De Staney. 

The discovery of this latter fact slight- 
ly obscured his appreciation of what he 
had discovered just before. It was with 


| rather a lowering brow that he asked him- 


self whether the prédilection d artiste of 
Paula’s for the De Stancy line might not 
lead to a prédilection of a different sort 
for its last representative which would be 
not at all satisfactory. 

The young architect remained in the 
background till the dance drew to a con- 
clusion, and then he went forward. The 
circumstance of having met him by acci- 
dent once already that day seemed to 
quench any surprise in Miss Power’s bos- 
om at seeing him now. There was noth- 
ing in her parting from Captain De Stan- 
cy, when he led her to a seat, calculated 
to make Somerset uneasy after his long 
absence. Though, for that matter, this 
proved nothmg; for, like all wise maid- 
ens, Paula never ventured on the game of 
the eyes with a lover in public, well know- 
ing that every moment of such indulgence 
overnight might mean an hour's sneer at 
her expense by the indulged gentleman 
next day, when weighing womankind by 
the aid of a cold morning light and a bad 
headache. 

While Somerset was explaining to Pau- 
la and her aunt the reason of his sudden 
appearance, their attention was drawn to 
a seat a short way off by a fluttering of 
ladies round the spot. In a moment it 
was whispered that somebody had fallen 
ill, and in another that the sufferer was 
Miss De Stancy. Paula, Mrs. Goodman, 
and Somerset at once joined the group of 
friends who were assisting her. Neither 
of them imagined for an instant that the 
unexpected advent of Somerset on the 
scene had anything to do with the poor 





His dear Paula had fetched the necklace 


girl’s indisposition. 
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She was assisted out of the room, and 
her brother, who now came up, prepared 
to take her home, Somerset exchanging 
a few civil words with him, which the 
hurry of the moment prevented them 
from continuing; though on taking his 
leave with Charlotte, who was now bet 
ter, he informed Somerset, in answer to a 
cursory inquiry, that he hoped to be back 
again at the ball in half an hour. 

When they were gone, Somerset, feel 
ing that now another dog might have his 
day, sounded his fair Paula on the de 
lightful question of a dance. 

Paula replied in the negative. 

“How is that?” asked Somerset, with 
reproachful disappointment. 

‘I can not dance again,” she said, in 
a somewhat depressed tone; ‘* I must be 
released from every engagement to do 
so, on account of Charlotte’s illness. I 
should have gone home with her if I had 
not been particularly requested to stay a 
little longer, since it is as yet so early, 
and Charlotte’s illness is not very seri- 
ous.” 

If Charlotte’s illness was not very se- 
rious, Somerset thought, Paula might 





have stretched a point; but not wishing | 


to hinder her in showing respect to ¢ 
friend so well liked by himself, he did 
not ask it. De Staney had promised to 
be back again in half an hour, and Paula 
had heard the promise. But at the end 
of twenty minutes, still seeming indiffer- 
ent to what was going on around her, 
she said she would Stay no longer, and 
reminding Somerset that they were soon 
to meet and talk over the rebuilding, 
drove off with her aunt to Stancy Castle. 

Somerset stood looking at the retreat- 
ing carriage till it was enveloped in 
shades that the lamps could not disperse. 
The ball-room was now virtually empty 
for him, and feeling no great anxiety to 
return thither, he stood on the steps for 
some minutes longer, looking into the 
calm mild night, and at the dark houses 
behind whose blinds lay the burghers 
with their eyes sealed up in sleep. The 
star of gas jets over the entrance threw 
its light upon the walls on the opposite 
side of the street, where there were notice- 
boards of forth-coming events. In glan- 
cing over these for.the fifth time, his eye 
was attracted by the first words of a pla- 
ecard in blue letters, of a size larger than 
the rest, and moving onward a few steps, 
he read: 


“STANCY CASTLE. 

‘* By the kind permission of the owner 
a Puay will shortly be performed at +}, 
above Castle, in aid of the funds of 4) 
CounTy HosPITa, by the officers of t}, 
RoyAL HORSE ARTILLERY, Markton Pay 
racks, assisted by several LADIES oF try 
NEIGHBORHOOD. The cast and other 
ticulars will be duly announced in sm: 
bills. Places will be reserved on applica 
tion to Mr. Clangham, High Street, Maris 
ton, where a plan of the room may be seen, 

‘*N.B.—The Castle is about fifteen mi) 
utes’ drive from Markton Station. { 


LO 


a 


which there are numerous conven 
trains from all parts of the county.” 


lent 
r 


In a profound study, Somerset turned 
and re-entered the ball-room, where le 
remained gloomily standing here and 
there for about five minutes, at the end 
of which period he observed Captain iy 
Stancy, who had returned punctually to 
his word, crossing the hall in his di- 
rection. 

The gallant officer darted glances of 
lively search over every group of dance 


| and sitters; and then, with rather a blank 


look in his face, he came on to Somerset. 
Replying to the latter’s inquiry for his 
sister, that she had nearly recovered, he 
said, ‘‘I don’t see my father’s neighbors 
anywhere.” 

‘*They have gone home,” replied So: 
erset, a trifle dryly. ‘*They asked me to 
make their apologies to you for leading 
you to expect they would remain. Miss 
Power was too anxious about Miss De 
Staney to care to stay longer.” 

The eyes of De Stancy and the speaker 
met for an instant. That curious guard- 
ed understanding, or inimical confeder- 
acy, which arises at moments between 
two men in love with the same woman, 
was present here; and in their mutual 
glances each said as plainly as by words 
that her departure had ruined his even- 
ing’s hope. 

They were now about as much in one 
mood as it was possible for two such dif- 
fering natures to be. Neither cared fur- 
ther for elaborating giddy curves on that 
town-hall floor. They stood talking lan- 
gruidly about this and that local topic, till 
De Stancy turned aside for a short time 
to speak to a dapper little lady who had 
beckoned to him. In a few minutes he 
came back to Somerset. 

‘“Mrs. Calverton, the wife of Major 
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‘alyverton of my battery, would very | : " ; 
3 like me to introduce you to her. CHAPTER VII. 
She isan old friend of your father’s, and | WHEN he awoke the next morning at 
en wanted to know you for a long time.” | the King’s Arms Hotel, Somerset felt 
De Stancy and Somerset crossed over to | quite morbid on recalling the intelligence 
the lady, and in a few minutes, thanks to| he had received from Mrs. Calverton. 
her flow of spirits, she and Somerset were | But as the day for serious practical con- 
iting with remarkable freedom. | sultation about the castle works, to which 
‘It is a happy coincidence,” continued | Paula had playfully alluded, was now 
Mrs. Calverton, ‘‘that I should have met | close at hand, he determined to banish 
vou here, immediately after receiving a| sentimental reflections on the frailties 
letter from your father: indeed, it reach- | that were besieging her nature, by active 
ed me only this morning. He has been | preparation for his professional under- 
so kind! We are getting up some theat-| taking. To be her high-priest in art, to 
ricals, as you know, I suppose, to help | elaborate a structure whose cunning work- 
the funds of the County Hospital, which | manship would be meeting her eye every 
day till the end of her natural life. and 
saying to her, *‘ He invented it,” with all 
nothing more.” the eloquence of an inanimate thing long 
‘Yes, such an estimable purpose; and | regarded—this was no mean satisfaction, 
as we wished to do it thoroughly well, I | come what else would. 
asked Mr. Somerset to design us the cos- | He returned to town the next day to 
tumes, and he has now sent me the sketch- | set matters there in such trim that no in- 
es. It is quite a secret at present, but we | convenience should result from his pro- 
are going to play Shakspeare’s romantic | longed absences at the castle; for, having 
drama, Love's Labor’s Lost, and we hope | no other commission, he determined (with 
to get Miss Power to take the leading part. | an eye rather to heart interests than to 
You see, being such a handsome girl, and | increasing his professional practice) to 
so wealthy, and rather an undiscovered | make, as before, the castle itself his office, 
novelty in the county as yet, she would | studio, and chief abiding-place till the 
draw a crowded room, and greatly benefit | works were fairly in progress. 
the funds.” | On the tenth he re-appeared at Mark- 
‘Miss Power going to play herself ? | ton. Passing through the town, on the 
I am rather surprised,” said Somerset. | road to Stancy Castle, his eyes were ar- 
‘* Whose idea is all this ?” rested by the notice-board which had con- 
‘Oh, Captain De Stancy’s—he’s the | veyed such startling information to him 
originator entirely. You see he is so in- | on the night of the ball. The small bills 
terested in the neighborhood, his family | now appeared thereon; but when he anx- 
having been connected with it for so} iously looked them over to learn how the 
many years, that naturally a charitable | parts were to be allotted, he found that 
object of this local nature appeals to his | intelligence still withheld. Yet they told 
feelings.” enough: the list of lady players was giv- 
‘Naturally!’ her listener laconically | en, and Miss Power's name was one. 
repeated. ‘‘And have you settled who That a young lady who, six months 
is to play the junior gentleman’s part, | ago, would scarcely join, for conscientious 
leading lover, hero, or whatever he is| reasons, in a simple dance on her own 
called ?” lawn, should now be willing to exhibit 
‘‘Not absolutely; though I think Cap- | herself on a public stage, as it might be 
tain De Stancy will not refuse it; and he | called, simulating love passages with a 
is a very good figure. At present it lies| stranger, argued a rate of development 
between him and Mr. Mild, one of our| which, under any circumstances, would 
young lieutenants. My husband, of | have surprised him; but which, with the 
course, takes the heavy line; and I am] particular addition, as leading colleague, 
to be the second lady, though I am rather | of Captain De Stancy, inflamed him al- 
too old for the part really. If we can} most to anger. What clandestine ar- 
only secure Miss Power, the cast will be | rangements had been going on in his ab- 
excellent.” sence to produce such a full-blown inten- 
‘Excellent !’’ said Somerset, with a | tion it was futile to guess. Paula’s course 
spectral smile. was a race rather than a march, and each 


is 1n debt.” 
‘“‘T have just seen the announcement— 
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successive heat was startling in its eclipse 
of that which went before. 

Somerset was, however, introspective 
enough to know that his morals would 
have taken no such virtuous alarm had 
he been the chief male player instead of 
Captain De Stancy; and it was, after all, 
possible that Paula would not take a 
part. 

He passed under the castle arch, and 
entered. There seemed a little turn in 
the tide of affairs when it was announced 
to him that Miss Power expected him, 
and was alone. 

The well-known antechambers through 
which he walked, filled with twilight, 
draughts, and thin echoes that seemed 
to reverberate from two hundred years 
ago, did not delay his eye as they had 
done when he had been ignorant that 
his destiny lay within; and he fol- 
lowed on through all this ancientness to 
where the modern Paula sat to receive 
him. 

He forgot everything in the bliss of 
being alone in a room with her. She 
blushed and met his eye with something 
in her own which cheered him. It was 
not a tear. It was a light expressing 
that something was understood between 
them. She said, quietly, in two or three 
words, that she had expected him in the 
forenoon. 

Somerset explained that he had come 
only that morning from London. 

After a little more talk, in which she 
said that her aunt would join them in a 
few minutes, and that Miss De Stancy 
was still indisposed at her father’s house, 
she rang for tea and sat down beside 
little table. ‘Shall we proceed to busi- 
ness at once ?” she asked him. 

‘**T suppose so.” 

‘First, then, when will the workin 
drawings be ready, which I think you 
said must be made out before the work 
could begin ?” 

While Somerset informed her on this 
and other matters, Mrs. Goodman entered 
and joined in a discussion, after which 
they found it would be necessary to ad- 


. . | 
journ to the studio, where the plans were 


hanging. On their walk thither Paula 
asked if he staid late at the ball. 

‘*T left soon after you.” 

‘That was very early, seeing how late 
you arrived.” 

‘Yes. ... I did not dance.’ 


’ 


‘What did you do, then ?” 


a | 


| 
e| 


| garding her with critical dryness. 


saw an announcement.” 
‘*T know—the play that is to be 
| formed.” 
‘**In which you are to be the Princess » 
‘*That’s not settled. 
vet. 


| ‘*T moped, and walked to the door d 


I have not agreed 
I shall not play the Princess 
France unless Mr. Mild plays the Kine of 
Navarre.” 

This sounded rather well. The Prin. 
cess was the lady beloved by the Kino 
and Mr. Mild, the young lieutenant of ap 
tillery, wasa diffident, inexperienced, rat); 
er plain-looking fellow, whose sole inte 
est in theatricals lay in the consideratio, 
of his costume and the sound of his own 
voice in the ears of the audience. With 
such an unobjectionable person to enact 
the part of lover to Paula, the prominent 
character of leading young lady, or hero 
ine, which she was to personate, was rea] 
ly the most satisfactory in the whole list. 
For, although she was to be wooed hard 
there was just much love-making 
among the remaining personages; while, 
as Somerset had understood the play, 
there could occur no flingings of her per 
son upon her lover’s neck, or agonized 
downfalls upon the stage, in her whole 
performance, as there were in the parts 
|} chosen by Mrs. Calverton, the major’s 
| wife, and some of the other ladies. 

‘*“Why do you play at all?” he mur- 
mured, 
| ‘“What a question! How could I re 
| 
| 





as 





fuse for such an excellent purpose? They 
say that my taking a part will be worth a 
| hundred pounds to the charity. My fa 
| ther always supported the hospital, which 
| is quite undenominational; and he said I 
| was to do the same.” 
} Do you think the peculiar means you 
have adopted for supporting it entered 
into his view ?” inquired Somerset, re- 
‘* For 
my part, I don’t.” 

‘‘It is an interesting way,” she return- 
ed, looking askance, apparently in a state 
of mental equipoise on the point raised by 
his question. ‘‘And I shall not play the 
Princess, as I said, to any other than that 
quiet young-man. I assure you of this, 
so don’t be angry. Besides, the King 
doesn’t marry me at the end of the play, 
as in Shakspeare’s other comedies. And 
if Miss De Stancy continues seriously un- 
well, I shall not play at all.” 

The young man pressed her hand, 





though she made a slight objection. 
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~ 6 Are we not engaged, Paula?’ he | studio at a slower pace, appeared round 
sked. | the doorway. 
~ She withdrew from him without re-| ‘* No—to the last,” replied Paula, hasti- 
plying. | ly. Then her aunt entered, and the con- 
“Shall we tell your aunt?” he con- | versation was no longer personal. 

sued. Unluckily at that moment Mrs. | Somerset took his departure in a serener 
Iman, who had followed them to the | mood, though not completely assured. 


Gooan 





MY JUNE BOY. 


Sweet as the pink wild roses wake, | Sometimes it gleams a halo faint, 


And freshness from their petals shake, | And turns lim to a baby saint. 
So from his head to his small feet Lo, should I gird him with a little fleece, 
He wakes, all flushed and dewy sweet. The infant St. John of the Veronese! 
His eyelids like white clouds of morning | 
flee, I give the palm to his sweet chin; 
And clear the heavenly blue for me, for me!| Yet oft his little feet will win 
| Sandaled with rose leaves, his pink toes 
The wonder of the baby’s eyes! | Buds stolen from some careless rose. 
Forget-me-nots and morning skies, | I count his beauties, as the nun 
And all things blue that lie between: | Counteth her beads o’er, one by one. 
I named ye blue ere they were seen! | So many ways my fond heart finds him fair, 
Ho, violets, by the reedy rim | It makes each breath a grateful little prayer. 


Of pools, where lights and shadows swim, | —_———— 


Seeing your soft reflections there, He sweetly breathes in baby rest 


Ye know what things can best compare; | On the dear comfort of my breast. 
Though in his eyes are depths of mystery For love, for love, I can not speak: 
Which never yet were seen, sweet flowers, in A tear falls on the baby’s cheek. 

thee. What, stir at such a grief as this 


A tear warmed by thy mother’s kiss! 


O rose-bud, rose-bud of the South, Do roses sigh at drops of dew? 


Say, can you match the baby’s mouth? Will soft winds vex the lilies too?... 
And when your petals softly part, | Again in perfect rest he lies, 
Is there a white pearl in your heart? | White eyelids drooped on bluest eyes. 
And tell me—if you can tell—who | So violets and snow-drops nod together, 
Has ever heard a rose-bud coo? | And sleep in night-times of the sweet spring 
And can you bud and bloom, O rose-bud, | weather. 
say, | 
And bloom and bud, a hundred times a What shall a happy mother bring, 
day ? | Who hath no costly offering? 
| No spices from beyond the sea, 
A dimple is an angel’s kiss: | No white dove even, owneth she, 
Were dimples ever placed amiss? No lamb unblemished, nor a stem 
O apple blossoms, do not speak, | Of Mary’s lilies. On the hem 
To say you're like the baby’s cheek, |} Of the Lord’s garment just a touch 
All white and pink, and fragrant through and | Of faith brought blessings overmuch. 
through. | There may she lay a mother’s kiss, 
Have apple blossoms little dimples too? | So white with love He will not miss 
Spices, nor fragrant lilies, nor the glow 
The sunshine’s fairest, finest thread Of costly gems, nor doves as white as 
Graces and crowns his princely head. snow. 






































































































































































































































































































FENHERE are two clubs in the city of New 
| York into which admission is difficult in 
the degree of its desirability. They are the 
Century Club and the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 
There is understood to be a long list of names 


some conspicuous place at the Century, some 


Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


of which have been posted there for many | 


months, and even years; and as only a certain 
number of members can be admitted, the pro- 
cession of candidates drags its slow length 
along with infinite weariness. The august 
committee on admissions doubtless acts with 
most scrupulous care for impartiality, and is 


It weig 
didates by actual knowledge, and by faith in 
the comparative sincerity of recommendations. 
Probably everybody is commended as the very 
person whose presence is indispensable to the 
completion of the due variety and charm of 
the club; and the committee’s anguish, arising 
from the conviction that upon the face of the 
papers the club must suffer severely by not 
admitting immediately everybody proposed, 
may be more readily imagined than described. 

With a noble power of self-sacrifice, how- 
ever, the committee is able to exclude almost 
everybody, and nothing probably is more sur- 
prising to a man who has been posted for sey- 
eral years than the announcement that he has 
been admitted to the club. Yet it is a plea- 
sure worth waiting for. No club—but this is 
dangerous ground, and we will say, therefore, 
only that no elub in the city has more interest- 
ing traditions than the Century, and that the 
young member can do nothing better than 
corner a veteran, and ply him with questions 
until a rich stream of reminiscence pours from 
his mouth. In the Laurentian formation of 
the Century we believe there are relics of the old 
Sketch Clab yet to be found, still active and 
animated, and those interested in the prime- 
val formations will have a curious delight in 
prosecuting the research. 

But long as the tarrying for admission at 
the Century may be, we have not heard of any 
instance there like that of a young gentleman 
of three years who has been proposed for mem- 
bership at the Mendelssolin Glee Club. His 
voice is doubtless in full training already, and 
such early devotion is sure to be rewarded. 





The club, as its name will indicate to our re- 
moter readers, is a club of singers, which gives 
three or four concerts every winter at Chick- 
ering Hall—private concerts in the pleasant- 
est sense. Money can not buy the tickets nor 
open the doors. Each member receives a cer- 
tain number of tickets for distribution, and a 
number which precisely fills the hall; and as 
an increase of membership would decrease the 
number of tickets allotted to each member, 
and as no increase of audience or a larger hall 


|} is @ certain air of refined sociability.  T} 


could possibly improve the concerts, ther 
no probability that the society will ly 


larged, and the best course for those intend; a 
to become members is to be entered upon t] 
| list of applicants at the age of three. 


of candidates for admission always posted in | 


A Mendelssohn concert is one of the hie. 
water marks of our civilization. The pret 
hall, admirably adapted to display a brilliay 
andience, is filled with a brightly dressed 
throng, mutually acquainted, so that, wnlily 
the usual gathering at a public concert, the; 


hie 


| hum of general conversation, the flitting of 


‘ 
serenely superior to mere personal intluence. | 
is the clubbableness of proposed can- 





rentlemen from group to group, and the min- 
gling of the singers with the audience during 


the interludes between the songs, pleasantl) 
fill the eye and ear. Youth and beauty ho 
their evanescent court, and older eyes, touched 
with the sweet magic of memory, see othe; 
scenes and other forms in the bright panorama 
of the evening. 

Suddenly the conductor enters upon thi 
platform, strikes a few chords upon the piano, 
and disappears. It is the summons of thi 
chorus. The active or singing members mov 
from every part of the hall, the audience ad- 
justs itself, seats are resumed, eyes furtively 
follow a manly form, perhaps, and even hearts 
may flutter at a gay farewell. “ Read the lan- 
guage of those wandering eye-beams: the heart 
knoweth.” But the door at the side of thi 
platform opens, and the thirty or forty gentle- 
men who compose the chorus enter, and range 
themselves in a double semicircular line, while 
Mosenthal, the field-marshal, who has _ thor- 
oughly and severely trained these troops of 
tone, and whose ear no flatting or sharping, 
no shirking nor silence, can escape or deceive, 
steps quietly and firmly forward to his stand, 
and with a solid, forcible air, like that of th: 
older and original Strauss, gives the warning 
tap, raises his baton, and when there is perfect 
silence in the hall, begins. For it seems that 
it is he with his beating arm who plays upon 
a rich and delicate instrument of beautifully 
blended voices. He has drilled them as Na- 
poleon drilled an army, and he inspires them 
as Napoleon inspired. A profound and con- 
scientious artist, thorongh and accurate, and 
full of the manly enthusiasm for his art which 
is the spring and secret of successful mastery, 
he has produced a very remarkable result. 
The sound is exquisitely shaded and graded, 
and without losing its variety, its melodic 
sweetness, and its rhythmical charm, he sub- 
dues and softens it to a whisper, fine and true, 
almost a shadowy sound, a fairy tone by moon- 
light: 

“That strain again; it had a dying fall: 
Oh! it came o'er my ear like the sweet South, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor.” 


There is a whole realm of part-songs which 
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Jssohn, and which is exceedingly de- 
tful. Glees and concerted pieces have al- | 
ae been peculiarly agreeable to the musical | 
taste of England and Germany, and the culti- | 
a on of part-singing in this country has de- | 


t 5 oped some excellent and promising com- 

nosers among us. The Mendelssohn Glee Club | 
v] 4 ely offered three prizes, we understand, for 
t wh songs, and upon trying and comparing | 
ul d deciding, three compositions were selected | 
‘ for the first, second, and third awards; and 

upon opening the sealed envelopes with the | 


names of the authors, the three successful 
eompositions were found to be the work of 
he same composer, Mr. Gilchrist, of Philadel- 
. They have all been sung by the club, to 
ie great delight and approval of the hearers, 
id the eye of expectation may be shrewdly 
fixed upon the young composer. Part-music 
of this kind is fascinating, and it is very hard | 
to believe that in any other city there is better | 
singing than that of the Mendelssohn. The | 
| 





charm of it is that it is the skilled and patient | 
training of chance voices, so to speak, the | 
voices of those who are not professional sing- | 
ers, but who are devoted to business and to | 
professions, | 
Perhaps the musing listener, grateful for an | 
enjoyment so inspiring, as he watches the quiet | 
conduet of the leader, and observes the Amer- | 
ican faces of the singers, seems to see visibly | 
and audibly typified the gracious influence of | 
the German musical genius upon American life. | 
Some future poet will say that of all the good | 
fairies Who came to the birth of the free na- | 
tion, none Was more generous than Teutonia, | 
who brought the refining, elevating, humaniz- | 
r gift of music. 


Ue as 


Tue annals of publishing and the traditions 
of publishers in this country will always men- 
tion the little Corner Book-store in Boston as 
you turn out of Washington Street into School 
Street, and those who recall it in other days 
will always remember the curtained desk at 
which poet and philosopher and historian and 
divine, and the doubting, timid young authoyn 
were sure to see the bright face and to hear 
the hearty welcome of James T. Fields. What 
a crowded, busy shop it was, with the shelves 
full of books, and piles of books upon the coun- 
ters and tables, and loiterers tasting them with 
their eyes, and turning the glossy new pages 


‘raled by such elubs and societies as the | house, the friend of the celebrated cirele which 
has made the 


-—— 


soston of the middle of this cen- 


tury as justly renowned as the Edinburgh of 
the close of the last century, the Edinburgh 


that saw Burns, but did not know him. 


That 


curtained corner in the Corner Book-store is re- 
membered by those who knew it in its great 
days, as Beaumont recalled the revels at the 


| possessed favorites of the people. 





-loiterers at whom you looked curiously, sus- 
pecting them to be makers of books as well as 
readers. 
there in the flesh and in common clothes the 
famous men and women whose genius and 
skill made the old world a new world for every 
one upon whom their spell lay. 
from behind the green curtain, came a ripple 
of laughter, then a burst, a chorus; gay voices 


one who sat at the desk and whose place was 
behind the curtain, the literary partner of the 
Vou. LXIII.—No. 374.—20 


| 


You knew that you might be seeing | 


| 
| 


Suddenly, | 


. . | 
of two or three or more, but always of one—the | 


immortal tavern: 
“What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermeid! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtile flame, 
As if that every one from whence they came 


Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest!” 
What merry peals! What fun and chaff and 
story! Not only the poet brought his poem 
there still glowing from his heart, but the lee- 
turer came from the train with his freshest 
touches of local humor. It was the exchange 
of wit, the Rialto of current good things, the 
hub of the hub. 

And it was the work of one man. Fields 
was the genius loci. Fields, with his gentle 
spirit, his generous and ready sympathy, his 


| love of letters and of literary men, his fine 


taste, his delightful humor, his business tact 
and skill, drew, as a magnet draws its own, 
every kind of man, the shy and the elusive as 
well as the gay men of the world and the self- 
It was his 
pride to have so many of the American wor- 
thies upon his list of authors, to place there 
if he could the English poets and “ belles-let- 
tres” writers, and then to call them all per- 
sonal friends. Next year it will be forty years 
since the house at the Corner Book-store is- 
sued the two pretty volumes of Tennyson’s 
poems which introduced Tennyson to America. 
Barry Cornwall followed in the same dress. 
They caught all the singing-birds at that cor- 
ner, and hung them up in the pretty cages so 
that everybody might hear the song. Trans- 
cendentalism and The Dial were active also 
at the same time. The idyl of Brook Farm 
was proceeding in the West Roxbury uplands 
and meadows on the shores of the placid 
Charles. The abolitionists were kindling the 
national conscience at Chardon Street Chapel 
and Marlborough Chapel. Theodore Parker 
was appalling the staid pulpits and docile 
pews. There was a universal moral and in- 
tellectual fermentation,but at the Corner Book- 
store the distinetive voice was that of “ pure 
literature”; and hospitable toward all, and with 
an open heart of admiration for the fervent 
reformers, Fields had also the most humorous 
appreciation of “the apostles of the newness,” 
but minded with zeal what he felt to be espe- 
| cially his own business. 
| Itwas avery remarkable group of men—in- 
| deed, it was the first group of really great 
| American anthors—which familiarly frequent- 
ed the corner as the guests of Fields. There 
had been Bryant and Irving and Cooper and 
| Halleck and Paulding and Willis in New York, 
| but there had been nothing like the New Eng- 
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land circle. It was that circle which com- 
pelled the world to acknowledge that there 
was an American literature. Of most of these 
authors the house at the corner came to be the 
publishers, and to the end they maintained the 
warmest relations with Fields, who was not 
their publisher only, but their appreciative 
and sympathetic friend. His kindred taste 
made him a faithful student of English litera- 
ture, and almost as a boy he read poems of his 
own upon public occasions, and published a 
volume or two, which were his credentials to 
membership in the guild. Later, his lectures 
upon English authors, many of whom he per- 
sgnally knew, were very entertaining and sug- 
vestive, like the charming conversation of one 
who has seen with observing and sympathetic 
eyes those of whom all men gladly hear. 

The singular attraction of Fields for widely 
different natures was shown by the affection 
entertained for him by two men so different 
as Hawthorne and Dickens. In his later years, 
Hawthorne’s home in Boston was generally 
Fields’s house, and Dickens would hardly have 
made his second and most triumphant and 


nd 
heart and generous hand that made it so my , 
orable. 


THE great musical festival of this spring jy 
New York recalls the story of such events 
this country. They began in the Germa, 
Saengerfests in Cincinnati, the first of whi 
was held in 1249, which consisted of one co 
cert, for which four hundred tickets were x 
for fifty cents each. There were one hundred 
and eighteen voices in the chorus, and the 
sic was mainly part-songs. Another Fest {o| 
lowed in Louisville the next year. The goo 
impulse was not relaxed, and in 1870 a festiva 
took place in Cincinnati, in a building erected 
for the purpose, with nearly two thousand 
singers in its chorus; and a little later Theo 
dore Thomas came to the city with his orches 
tra, stimulating the feeling already awaken: 
and in May, 1873, the first of the four festivals 


of °73, 75,78, and 780, all of which he conduet 


| ed, was held in Cineinnati. 


profitable visit to this country except for | 


Fields, who was his “next friend” throughout 
the tour. Dickens speaks of him most kindly 
in one of the “ Uncommercial Traveller” papers, 
after his return to England. It was certain- 
ly remarkable that Dickens, who, twenty-tive 


it indiguant because we would not pay him 
copyright upon his works, which we univers- 
ally read and enjoyed—and his complaint was 
most just—should have gone home from his 
second visit with more money made in a short- 
er time than any foreign author ever collected 
from us before. Fields’s service to him was 
immense, and Dickens was sincerely grateful, 

Alas! such talk is but a reminiscence of 
‘yesterdays with authors.” Fields himself 
was sixty-four years old when he died; but 
there was such essential and indefeasible youth 
in his feelings and temperament that even a 
fatal and painful malady could not quench it. 
On the very day, or the day before, he died, he 
went over to see Aldrich—tor he was the friend 
of the younger as of the older authors—and it 
is a deep satisfaction to know that the end 
Was as painless as it was sudden, sitting in his 
chair at evening, in the midst of friends, and 
listening to the voice that was the sweetest 
of all music to his heart. Long before, he had 
left the old corner and the curtained nook, and 
had gone to more stately publishing quarters. 
From these also he had withdrawn some years 
ago, leaving business altogether, and devoting 
himself theneceforward to lecturing. But the 
hospitable heart made his beautiful home what 
that curtained nook had been. Younger men 
were taking the places of those that loitered 
in the old book-store, but they found in the 
home the old corner welcome, and they will 
understand why their elder brethren recall 


To the Western city, therefore, belongs thi 
honor of beginning these noble entertainments 
in the United States. But New York may 
justly plead that it had no proper place com 
mensurate with the city for such a festival 
until this year. Old Castle Garden, on the 
Battery, was a huge hall before it was changed 


| to an immigrant dépot, and fifty or sixty years 
years before, had gone home from his first vis- | 


ago, When State Street was a Fifth Avenue, 
and Bunker's was a favorite retreat for select 
strangers, and the City Hotel was the chiet 
caravausary, a festival might have been held 
at Castle Garden, and it would have served the 


| purpose well, Thirty years ago, indeed, when 


Jenny Lind came—and Sir Julius Benedict, the 
eouductor of her concerts, has recently pub- 
lished some pleasant reminiscences of her and 
her tour—she “opened” in Castle Garden, and 


| after her triumphant career in this country 


she sang her farewell to America in the same 


great bare space. Jullien, too, gave his sum- 


mer concerts there, and on a warm moonlight 


| evening the bucks of the last generation did 


not disdain to sit smoking on the balcony over- 
leoking the glittering bay, while the well- 
drilled orchestra played waltzes and pot-pour- 
ris within. 

But those were the days when New York 
was down town, and the young people strolled 
out toward Canal and Broome streets to pick 
spring flowers, when the gay street promenade 


| was along the lower part of Broadway, and 





the original New Amsterdam was still the nu- 
cleus of the city. With the swift and mag- 
nificent progress of the town, however, one 


| thing has not kept pace. There are not the 


noble public halls which would be naturally 
looked for in such a city. The Cooper Union, 
Steinway, and Chickering, with two or three 
more, less familiar, are the only convenient 
rooms for the ordinary purposes of halls, and 
for many occasions they are ample. But for 


with such fond and regretful affection the cur- | the great occasions which are constantly re- 
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ait ng in a metropolis they are not adequate. | 
The proposition of a musical festival in any of 
them would have been ludicrous. Boston, in- 
deed, put up a temporary building, where Mr. 
Gilmore’s trumpets could blare and his anvils 


clang with verge enough. But New York has 
had no “new land” close to some of her finest 


iares and streets upon which to pitch a 
usical camp, and challenge the world for su- 
The very name 
Malibran 


1 
premacy in a huge festival. 
is full of inspiring associations. 


sang at the Birmingham festivals, and the ex- | 


guisite art of Caradori Allan illustrated them. 
; But the spacious armory of the Seventh 
Regiment, the vast hall which the President 
came from Washington to open in state, far up 
on the elevated land of the Fourth Avenue, be- 
tween Central Park and the Third Avenue, 
where the street is broad and open, and where 
access is easy, at last offers a hall worthy of the 
metropolitan character of the city, and of the 
unrivalled excellence which should distinguish 
a musical festival in New York. That has evi- 
dently been the feeling of those most closely 
concerned in arranging the festival of this 
year. Their preparations seem to have been 
adequate and thorough. The labor of Dr. 
Damrosch, the conductor, can not be imagined 


by those who do not think of the intinite de- | 


tail of such an enterprise, and of the tempera- 
ment of musicians. But, so far as the public 
could see, the work went steadily forward, and 
on a beautiful starry evening in early May the 
doors were opened, the vast throng was seated 
quickly and quietly, every solo singer was pres- 
ent, and as they came in and took their places 
in frout of the enormous chorus, and the con- 
ductor at last appeared, and the great work 
was about to begin, there was a thunder of 
acclamation, followed by the performance of 


Handel's Dettingen Te Deum by a chorus of 1200 | 
voices, an orchestra of some 220, and the or- | 


gan. The effect was most impressive, and 
the audience of 10,000 persons burst into an- 
swering applause. Miss Cary, Signor Cam- 
panini, and Mr. Whitney were greeted most 
warmly; and when Rubinstein’s sacred opera 
The Tower of Babel followed, there was equal 
enthusiasm; and the first concert of the festi- 
val ended with the general conviction that it 
was worthy of the anticipation and of the city. 

Already another festival is designed for next 
year, under the conduct of Theodore Thomas, 


who conducted triumphantly the great festi- | 


vals at Cincinnati. The interest and suecess 


of this year will but stimulate those of another | 


year, and there is no reason to doubt that the 


same “continental” character—to use a favor- | 
-will be given to them | 

° . | 
which belongs to all great American enter- | 


ite word of our fathers- 


prises. 
sary for America to cross the sea to hear the 
finest music, but we shall endeavor to make it 
necessary for Europe; and the festival of this 
year and the promise of that of next year are 
the earnest that we shall do so. 


Indeed, it is fast becoming unneces- | 


THERE is something comical as well as out- 
rageous in the position in which the city of 
New York has recently found itself. The eit- 
izens have been unable to clean the streets of 
the city in which they live, because other peo- 
ple who do not live there decided that they 
should not clean them. There were great 
popular meetings, and meetings of physicians, 
which declared emphatically that the streets 
must be cleaned, or a pestilence might follow ; 
and a few airy gentlemen called politicians 
replied that the streets should not be cleaned 
except in the way that would be most protit- 
able to the airy gentlemen. At the same time 
the Mayor of the city, its responsible chief 
executive ofticer, called the negligent street- 
cleaners before him to show why they should 
not be removed from a position whose duties 
they would not discharge; and the negligent 
street-cleaners sent some persons called coun- 
sel, who insulted and browbeat the Mayor in 
the most cowardly way, because they knew 
that the Mayor could not arrest them, as a 
Court would have done, and committed them 
to jail for contempt, as every decent citizen 
wished that he could have done. 

The situation, in a certain ludicrous imbe- 
cility and helplessness, has recalled the days 
commemorated by Diedrich Knickerbocker. It 
has been a kind of practical satire in which 
Swift would have delighted—a parody of pop- 
ular government. Farmers and lawyers from 
the rural interior voting that the inhabitants 
of a city shall not clean their streets as they 
wish, and voting so, not because they know or 
care anything about it, or have any objection 
to permitting people to dispose of their own 
dirt, but because a knot of politicians tell them 


| that if they do allow it, it will be impossible 


to buy some votes for some other purpose— 
all this, indeed, is beyond Swift. It is the re- 
ductio ad absurdum of a popular system. 

One of the amusing aspects of it is the in- 
tense gravity with which a few politicians, 
whose business it is to feather their own nests, 
talk of the party and their obligations to it, 
the party being represented to the precious 

| group by each other. The city, they say, 
must not be cleaned in a manner to injure the 
party. 

3ut how if, while you are wrangling, the 
dirt deepens and the public health is affected ?” 

“Dunno: but nothing must be done to hurt 

the party.” 

‘But how ean it hurt the party to clean the 

streets ?” 

“Dunno: but if our men don’t have the job, 
the other side’s men will have it.” 

“ Well, suppose they do, what then ?” 

“Dunno: but we should lose their votes.” 

“Why? 

“Dunno: but they vote for the side that 
gives them a job.” 

| “Dowe,then, keep in power by buying votes 
with jobs ?” 
| “Dunno: but we should be darned fools to 
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let the other side have the job when we have 
the power to keep it for ourselves.” 

“ Politics, then, is a fight for jobs ?” 

“Dunno.” 

“ Does our side stand for any principle ?” 

“Dunno: what I want is for our side to 
get what it can, and to keep all it gets.” 

This is the reasoning which persuades farm- 
ers and rural lawyers to vote that what the 


| a bad way. 


| 








. ‘ a 
the church is officered by Fleet parsons it is jn 


One thing, however, is plain: so long as y 


a 


| consent to appoint physicians and professors 


| upon this preposterous plan, the airy 


} 


citizens of New York, irrespective of party, | 


desire, shall not be granted except in a way 
to benefit a party. If the cleaning of the 
streets can be arranged so as to help a side, 
they shall be cleaned. If not, the city may go 
to the plague. 


The same reasoning extends to filling pure- 


ly professional oftices. The physician of a 
seaman’s retreat, for instance, is elected for 
four years by a board of trustees. He is an 
excellent and experienced medical man, and 
no fault is found with him. But he is on one 


side in polities, while a majority of the board | 


is on the other. It is a good place, and it 
would be ridiculous, says this reasoning, to 
give it to the other side by re-appointing this 
physician. So he is turned out forthe benefit 
of a side; or, if he be retained, those of the 
majority who do not vote to turn him out are 
denounced as traitors to their side. The re- 
sult will be that the supplest political tool, 
with a smattering of medicine, will get the 


place. There is not a drunken nurse or at- | 


tendant in any publie hospital or asylum who 


owes his place to the iniluence of a side, who, | 


when he abuses his charge with one hand, 
1 


ance of protests,so long as he is sure of the | there is only one. The one who is left is 


does not snap the other in contemptuous deti- | 


favor of the boss of his side. The life-saving | 
service, Professor Baird in the fish-culture | 
service, every self-respecting specialist and | 


upper officer in every department, earnestly 
asks that the question of political sides may 
not be considered in manning their force, 
because it is fatal to the efficiency of their 


service. “I hope that my clerks may not be | 


turned out, sir,” said the head of an im- 
portant bureau, who had held his place for 
thirty years because he was indispensable. 
The party chief listened grimly, and when 


the head left the room, the chief muttered, | 
savagely, “If you don’t mind, I'll turn you | 


out.” 
It is as sensible to apply the rule of the side 
to professors in a college as to physicians of a 


seaman’s retreat. To fill the Greek chair or | 


the chair of chemistry, the fundamental in- 


quiry must be, Is he on the right side? Is | 
he a Boxite or a Coxite? In the case of the | 


retreat, the argument was that the physician 
on one side was as good a medical man as the 
incumbent, who was on the other side. But 


there were two retorts: one, that he was not | 
as good, because he lacked the special experi- | 


ence; the other, that such a system of selec- 
tion is fatal to professional excellence. A 
Fleet parson may have taken orders, but when 





rent 
ROETITLE 


men will snap their fingers at the endeayo, 


of citizens to clean their streets in their own 
way. But when we select physicians be: 


Use 


| they are medical experts, and professors of 


chemistry because they understand chemist; 
and postmasters because they are specially 
qualitied for the postal service, we can get our 
streets cleaned without trying to make the 


cleaning buy votes. 


“T pon’T wish to go down to posterity talk- 
ing bad grammar,” said Lord Beaconstield, as 
he corrected the report of his last speech in 
the House of Lords, a few days before his death 
Probably no man’s ambition was ever so com- 
pletely gratified as his. Every prize that he 
coveted he had won. One posthumous ambi- 
tion, indeed, so to speak, will be gratitied, 
Even the last triumph that he could haye ex- 
pected, however ardently it may have been 
desired, that is, popular affection and regard, 
was his before the end. He was called “ Dizzy,” 
half contemptuously, a generation ago; he was 
“Beaky” in the kindly feeling of the streets 
when he died. 

We have spoken of him often during the last 
few years, for he was one of the most conspiec- 
uous figures in the English, and even in the 
Enropean, world. There were two men known 
to everybody in England before Lord Beacons- 
field died, said the Saturday Review, and now 


Gladstone, who will be always mentioned with 
Disraeli as Pitt and Fox are familiarly asso- 
ciated. Beaconsfield will probably have a 
monument in Westminster Abbey. But the 
London News, which speaks for the sentiment 
which instinetively distrusted Disraeli, says 
that while it would not stint any expression 
of personal regard, it is certainly questionable 
whether his career should receive the national 
approval which would be attested by a mon- 
ument in the great national commemorative 
gallery of England. 

The objection that such a plea has not been 
raised in other instances is not conclusive, 
when the question is once raised. When a 
tomb in St. Panl’s was opened to Nelson, it ex- 
pressed a universal sentiment of pride and pa- 
triotism. It was not an act of condonation or 
approval of Nelson’s private irregularities of 
life. But his service to his country had been 
so eminent and so undoubted, his name had 
become such a part of England’s heroic story, 
that if anybody was to be properly honored in 
that way, it was Nelson. The same argument 
ean not be made for Disraeli. He was a Prime 
Minister of singular popularity and prestige, 
but what great service has he done for his 
country which would be universally and glad- 
ly acknowledged? Agile, adroit, audacious, 
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and the power of the British name, would any 
mpartial historian allege that he had done it? 
The great achievement of his political primacy, 
for which he was crowned with roses upon his 
turn, was the Berlin Treaty. How did that 
treaty increase the renown of England? and 


hat is posterity likely to remember but the | 
trick of the secret preliminary understanding 


d the unhappy Cyprus protectorate? Are 
those feats which should be rewarded with a 
monument in Westminster Abbey ? 

But if his name should not be written in the 
Albey, the Queen has made a pilgrimage to his 
rave, and his manes may be soothed. The 


5 


warm feeling for him entertained by the Queen | 


was no secret, and his deference to her is re- 
ported to have been that ofa perfectly accom- 
plished courtier, “To her Majesty he was the 
most consummate flatterer,” says an eminent 
Englishman. He did not hesitate, adds the 


remark has the sting which is felt in much 
that was said while Disraeli lived, and which 
has not been less said since he died. The News 
means, of course, that the late Prime Minister 
was an insincere man—that is, not a man of 





principle—and that his influence upon the | 
national life was not elevating, and therefore | 


that neither by public service nor by private 


character does he merit a national commem- | 


oration so distinguished as a monument in 
Westminster Abbey. 

His position, indeed, was much of the same 
kind in polities that it was in literature. As 
a Writer, as an author, no claim for a national 





ant, and assuming to renew the renown | 


e critic, to offer her an adulation which few | 
men offer any woman, but it was only as sincere | 
s everything else he said and did. This last | 


! 


| asked in the Abbey for the author of Amelia, 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, of the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, of Pickwick, and of the Newcomes, and 
a certain fitness would be conceded, but hardly 
| for the author of Vivian Grey and Endymion. 
His world of fiction was glitteringly unreal. 
Was his world of politics less so? 

No doubt it was a dazzling career. For 
more than half a century Disraeli had been in 
Various ways one of the notabilities of Eng- 
land. Before Dickens or Thackeray was heard 
of, before Carlyle came to live in London, Dis- 
raeli was a popular author. As an author, 
| however, he had long since had his day, but 
his political distinetion prolonged his literary 
prestige. His personality was so unique and 
picturesque that people turned to his books to 
see What such a man had written. His last 
story, Endymion, published last year after his 
fall from power, and at the age of seventy-six, 
Was bought by the publishe rs for an unprece- 
dented price, and has had an enormous sale. 
But five years hence it will not be read except 
from curiosity. Such will be the feeling about 
its author’s political career when the future 
student looks back to the extraordinary Jingo 
epoch. But the pleasant qualities of the great 
Jingo chief, his urbanity and good-humor with 
all men and women, including his strongest 
political opponents, his talent for surprises 
and effects in public atfairs, and all the myriad 
phenomena of a genius so essentially alien to 
that of his country, will long be the tradition 
of clubs and of drawing-rooms. The bitter- 
ness of contemporary judgment will disappear, 
but Disraeli will not be named among great 
| Englishmen. 


Chitar’s Literary ecard. 


No scientifie writer has been more success- | 
LX ful than Elisée Reelus in popularizing the 
results of scientific research without any re- 


course to charlatanry or any sacrifice of scien- 
tific precision and accuracy. His latest pro- 


duction, The History of a Mountain,’ is one of 


his happiest efforts in this direction. Abso- 


] 


1 The History ofa Mountain. By Exiséx Reovvs. Trans- 
lated from the French by Bertita Van Ness and Jonn 
Lint. Illustrated by L. Benxerr. 12mo, pp. 193. New 


York: Harper and Brothers. 


lutely free from technical phraseology, couch- | 
ed in language that may be readily compre- | 
hended by any intelligent boy or girl of fifteen 
or sixteen, and written in the strain of a nar- 
rative whose captivating facts seem like the | 
embellishments of fancy and imagination, it yet 
maintains the scientific standard so rigidly as 
to satisfy every requirement of the most ad- 
vanced scholar. Imagining himself led almost 
by chance to the dizzy heights of a great mount- 
ain whose jagged crests penetrate the blue 
ether or are robed in clouds or snow, in the 


ascent passing by the lesser hills and forests 
and streams that diversified its bosom, and 
looking out from its top over the plains that 
lay at its feet, and the towns and habitations 
he had left behind, he is led to investigate the 
| natural phenomena by which he finds himself 
| surrounded, and to become acquainted with 
the present life and past history of the mount- 
ain on which he stands, and which he assumes 
to be a type of all others. His studies in- 
cluded the enormous mass in its rock forma- 
tions, in the irregularities of its surface and 
the diversity of its aspects under the changes 
wrought by the hours and seasons, in its snow 
and ice, in the atmosphere and clouds that in- 
vested it and the tempests that assailed it, in 
the plants and animals that gradually came to 
inhabit its surface, and the minerals that pen- 
etrated or were lodged in its veins or crevices, 
in the eauses that contributed to its origin 
and that produced the changes it underwent, 
in its influence upon the poetry and history 
of the adjacent nations, aud in the part it had 
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he intends as an introduction to the natu 
history of the entire group of backboned animal, 
as well as to zoology generally and to biolom 
he presents the results of his elaborate stud 
of the zoology of the cat, treating the subi : 
so as to give the student of biology auch ’ 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and { 


ral 


played in the life of man and other creatures, 
and in the movements of peoples and the prog- 
ress of mankind. The results of these investi- 
gations are given in brief chapters, each of 
which is invested with the attractiveness of a 
romance and the interest of a personal or his- 
torical narrative, describing the peaks and 


valleys of the mountain, and their relation to | kindred sciences as may enable him to ‘si 

it and one another, the rocks, crystals, and fos- | profitably the whole class to which it belones 
sils of which it is composed, and the agencies | Concluding that the study of the anatomy and 
that formed them, the intluences—such as | physiology of the cat might be best pursu 

Jand-slips, clouds, fogs and storms, sunshine | by investigating the function of each orgay 
and snow, avalanches, glaciers, moraines, and | and set of organs, and their structure, in thy 
torrents—that have perpetually operated to | performance of his task Dr. Mivart has treated 
change its features and to give it its present | 


| of these in successive chapters, in the folloy 
form, the plants, forests, and pastures that |ing order: the skeleton, the muscles, the Or 
clothe it, the birds, beasts, and people that in- | gans of alimentation, of circulation, of respira- 
habit it, the gradations of climate that envel- | tion and secretion, of generation and reprodu 
op it, and the traditions, legends, and folk- | tion, the nervous system and the organs of 
lore that have had their birth in its awful | sense, the development of the body, and ps) 
heights and chasms, or on its mysterious bo- | chology. Having thus disposed of the facts 
som. Mr. Reclus invests the mountain with | of structure and formation, he then proceeds 
the individuality of a human being, and he | to consider the various affinities of the eat to 
pictures the history of its origin, growth, | other animals (in this chapter including a full 
change, and present condition, and reveals the | and interesting account of all the different 


it 
causes that have been intluential in each of | kinds of eat, wild and domesticated), and its 
these stages with the same enthralling partie- 


relations to space and time, or, in other words, 
ularity with which a skillful biographer delin- | its place in nature. In following out this 
eates the life and career of an individual man. | plan, Dr. Mivart treats elaborately upon the 
anatomy, physiology, psychology, taxonomy, 
and hexicology of the cat, unfolding the pro- 
cesses of individual development, or the series 
of changes gone through by each individual 
of the cat species in reaching maturity ; and in 
|} a concluding chapter he considers the devel- 
opment of the species, and gives his conclusions 





THE great advances that have been made 
in biology—the science which treats of all liv- 
ing organisms from man to the lowest plant 

and the important changes that have been 
wrought in men’s minds in consequence, have | 
impressed Dr. Mivart with the conviction that | 
the natural history of animals and plants needs | as to the pedigree and origin both of the eat 
to be rewritten, and the field of nature sur- | considered as a species and of the whole fami- 
veyed from a new stand-point. In the prepa- | ly of Felide. In arriving at his conclusions 
ration of such a history two ways were open | on this head he rejects as a crude and inade- 

either to begin with the lowliest and most | quate conception the theory that the origin of 
simply organized of living creatures, and grad- | species is due to natural selection, and main- 
ually ascend to the highest and most complex | tains that tlie genesis of new species is due 
in structure, or to begin with the latter, and | 


from thence descend to the consideration of 
the lowest kinds of animated beings. Dr. Mi- 
vart gives the preference to the last-named 
course, and deviating in its execution from 
the historical practice of beginning the study 


of animals and plants with man, as the type | by things as they are; that as every animal is 
of the highest class, for various reasons, which 


now the product of a parent organism more or 
he states with great cogency, has preferred to | less like it, so any antecedent animal also was 
the product of a parent organism more or less 
like it; that we do daily see the origin of con- 
crete embodiments of ideas which are not only 
as distinet as one species from another, but are 
distinct as genera, families, orders, classes, and 
even kingdoms; that according to our present 
experience any new specific form would make 
its appearance during the period of embryonic 
life, and that such variations are capable of be- 
| ing transmitted to the offspring of the animals 
| in which they first arise; that at various stages 
| 
| 


mainly to an internal cause, which may be 
stimulated or aided, or may be more or less re- 
stricted, by the action of surrounding condi- 
tions; that all our knowledge being derived 
from experience, we can only judge (apart 
from revelation) of things as they have been 


select for examination and comparison some 
other animal, easily obtained, of convenient 
size, belonging to man’s class—that of mam- 
mals—and not so different from him in the 
structure of its limbs and other large portions 
of its frame but that analogies between it and 
him may readily suggest themselves. He has 
selected the common cat as most fully satisfy- 
ing these conditions, and in an exhaustive 
treatise, which he entitles The Cat,? and which 


2 The Cat. An Introduction to the Study of Backboned 
Animals, especially Mammals. By St. George Mrvart, 
\ 


Ph.D. With 200 [lnstrations, 8vo, pp. 557. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sous. 


of individual evolution, sudden changes, caused 
by an acceleration or by an arrest of the de- 
velopment process, or even by some retrogres- 
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action, may have resulted not merely in | lems with which he principally dealt, together 
the production in the concrete of new species, | with a brief sketch of his life and of the chief 
iteven of anew genus, family, or order; that | incidents that affected it, and a fair eompara- 


sive 


the changes of development in all animals and | tive estimate of his rank and intluence as a 
plants fh 
ise of influences, or by minute hap-hazard | various authors will observe this abstention 
variations in all directions, but by a definite | from critical judgments of their own, they will, 


stem of internal law, aided and influenced | however, summarize the main criticisms that 
n the past as now by the action of incident | have been passed upon the views of each phi- 


are not carried on by a fortuitous con- | thinker, reasoner, discoverer, ete. While the 


es operating according to law, and result- | losopher; and the series, when completed, will 
v in due and orderly specific genesis ; that in | supply quite a comprehensive history of Eng- 
the process of evolution we have constant evi- | lish philosophy as exemplified by the writings 
ence of a Great First Cause, ever and always | of its most eminent exponents. In accordance 
operating throughout nature, in a manner hid- | with this general plan, sketches have been pre- 
den from the eye of sense, but clearly mani- | pared of the life and works, accompanied with 
fested to the intellectual vision; that a belief | condensed outlines of the philosophical theo- 
in evolution, far from leading to a denial of | ries and principles, of Adam Smith*® and Sir 
“ereation,” distinetly affirms it; and that a | William Hamilton,* the former by Mr. J. A. 
candid study of merely organie life makes evi- | Farrer, and the latter by Professor W. H. 8. 
dent the logieal need which exists for the | Monck. 
[heistie conception. The “Epochs of Ancient History” series 

ae has been enriched by a volume on Rome and 

One of the most marked literary movements | Carthage,> by Mr. R. Bosworth Smith, assistant 
of the day is the attempt to popularize the va- | master in Harrow School, which is a condensa- 
rious branches of knowledge by reducing them | tion of his larger work on Carthage and the 
to moderate dimensions, and treating them in | Carthaginians. In this volume he gives a com- 
a way as brief and free from technicality as | prehensive account of the origin, founding, 
the nature of the subject will permit. As a | and growth of Carthage and Rome, and insti- 
result, there are in course of active preparation | tutes a comparison between the two cities, 
and publication a great number of books in | with special reference to their political, com- 
separate series, several of which we shall group | mercial, and military characteristics. It also 
in this notice, in the provinces of art, science, | comprises a succinct history of the Punie 
history, and biography, supervised by capable | Wars, and vivid sketches of ancient Carthage 
editors, and executed by writers of acknowl- | and of the Carthage of to-day, the forme 
edged standing in their several specialties, all | including a careful and graphic account of 
of which are remarkable for their pithy con- | the ancient city, its size, fortifications, har- 
densation and brevity, and many of them are | bors, and topography, of the subsequent cities 
of conspicuous merit for the learning and ae- | that oceupied its site, and of its final destrue- 
curacy they display, and for their clearness of | tion by the Arabs; and the latter the interest- 
statement and relation. While there is dan- | ing record of a recent visit to the site of Car- 
ver that the tendency of the literature of the | thage by the author, describing its present 
day to run into series may be carried to excess, | appearance and surroundings, its remains, and 
and may contribute to desultory or superficial | the results that have been revealed by mod- 
knowledge in the case of many who should not | ern excavations. 
be content with, and whose circumstances do Two valuable additions to the “Interna- 
not restrict them to, mere compendiums or out- | tional Scientific Series” are An Lrposition of 
line sketches, there can be no doubt of the | the Principles of Monocular and Binocular Vision,® 
priceless value of such epitomes to that large | by Professor Le Conte, of the University of 
body of readers who have neither the means | California, and Animal Life as Affected by the 
to acquire nor the time to study elaborate and | Natural Conditions of Existence,’ by Karl Semper. 
comprehensive works, and who, but for these | Professor Le Conte’s treatise treats, first, upon 
convenient helps, would remain in ignorance | the eye as an optical instrument contrived to 
upon a variety of important subjects which | form a perfect image, every foeal point of 
are now placed within their reach, thus largely | which shall correspond with a radiant point 
contributing to the sum of general intelligence. 
Among the most recent of the many series to 3 Adam Smith. “English Philosophers Series.” By 
which we have adverted is one under the edi- | J. A. Farrer, 12mo, pp. 201, New York: G. P. Put- 
torial oversight of Ivan Miiller, of New College, ee aa Hamilton. “English Philosophers Se- 
Oxford, with the general title, “ English Phi- | ries.” By W. H. S. Moxox. 12mo, pp. 192. New York: 
losophers,” in which it is proposed to add phi- | “, han ot Cateds Th Dake ns Epochs of 
losophy to the list of subjects to be treated in | Ancient History” series. By R. Boswortn Surru, M.A. 
a brief, condensed, and popular manner, The — ger Sondiaee ef te bee sphe af Melenale 
aim of this series is to lay before the reader, in | and pinoeular Vision. By Joseru Le Conte, LL.D. 12mo, 
the form of exposition rather than of criticism | PP. — ee oe A ities 
and review, what each English philosopher of | ieedain, Gt con tee, ae ming New Yoru: 
distinction thought and wrote about the prob- | D. Appleton and Co. 
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in the object; second, upon the structure of 
the retina, with the result of corresponding 
points retinal and spatial, and the exchange 
between these by impression and perceptive 
projection, and an explanation how the law 
of direction and all the phenomena of monoc- 


ular vision flow out of this property; and | 


third, upon the wonderful correspondence of 
the two retinw point for point, and therefore 
of their spatial representatives point for point; 
how by ocular motion the two images of the 
same object are made to fall on corresponding 
points of the two retinie, and their spatial rep- 
resentatives are thereby made to coincide and 
become one, and how, finally, all the phenome- 
na of binocular vision flow from this property. 
The treatise concludes with the discussion of a 
number of disputed questions on binocular vi- 
sion, more especially addressed to the advanced 
specialist.—Professor Semper’s treatise on An- 
imal Life is an attempt to apply the test of ex- 
act investigation to some of the hypotheses 
Which have been laid down in the way of 
philosophizing by Darwinists. He warns us 
that the popular cant which has been in- 


dulged in, and which is made up of merely | 
axiomatic expressions for a sum of identical | 


or correlative phenomena of which the essen- 
tial nature is in no way revealed by them, 
is put out of court, and awaits an intrinsic ex- 
planation. Ofall the properties of the animal 
organism, he considers that variability is the 
one which may be first and most easily traced 
to its efficient causes by exact investigation, 
and to such an investigation his volume is de- 
voted. In the classification and arrangement 


of the material best fitted to elucidate the | 


study of the action of external conditions on 
animal life, Mr. Semper defines the external 
influences, first, as those that belong to inor- 
ganic or inanimate nature; and second, those 
which are due to living organisms, and, above 
all, to living animals of other species. The 
investigation of the influence of inanimate 
surroundings involves a study of the iniluences 
of food and change of food, of light and tem- 
perature, of the atmosphere and water when 
still or in motion, of gravitation, electricity, 
etc., in producing changes or moditications in 
the form, structure, and other conditions of 
existence. And in like manner the investiga- 
tion of the intiuence of living surroundings 
involves an examination, first, of the trans- 
forming influence of living organisms on the 
coloring, structure, and specific characters of 
animals; and second, the selective influence of 
living organisms on animals. 


‘ 1 
PROFESSOR I 


Institution, has prepared a memoir of Sir JVill- 


iam Herschel, his Life and Works,’ which com- | 


bines as complete an account of the life of the 


8 Sir William Herschel: his Life and Works. By Ep- 
warp S. Hotpen, 12mo, pp. 238, New York: Charles 
Scribuer’s Sons, 


IOLDEN, late of the Smithsonian | 


t great astronomer as could be gleaned from the 
scanty material that has been hitherto pub- 


lished, a concise and able survey of bis yaric, s 

investigations and discoveries, and a suecine: 
| and judicious summary and review of his pub- 
| lished writings. The biographical skete} 
in many respects the best and most conn: 
that has yet appeared, and is specially ada 
ed to popular reading. That it relates mor 
exclusively than we could wish to the p 
| life of the philosopher is no fault of Mr, Ho 
| den, who has skillfully availed himself ofall] 


| known facts of the great man’s life that 
| 


ter 


}) 


ere 
within reach of thoss who were not allo 


access to the family archives. Herschel’s 
vate life, as Mr. Holden regretfully remarl he 
longs to his family until the time arrives whey 
| they shall choose to let the world know mor 
of him. The danger is that this time will |y 
postponed until much material that might 
otherwise be incorporated with advantage 

a biography worthy of its subject will peris} 
| or be rendered inaccessible. Already a larg 
| amount of matter that might have been d 
rived from the memories or the correspondence 
of his contemporaries is probably out of reach, 
and time and accident may destroy much 

| valuable material that his immediate family 
| have locked up from the world with almost 
| miserly jealousy. Mr. Holden’s biographica 
| sketch occupies about one-half of the volume 
| The remainder, with the exception of a 1 

| bibliography of Herschel’s writings on astro- 
| nomical and kindred subjects, is appropriat 


| 


| to a statement and review of his scientific la 
| bors, accompanied by such explanations 
| will enable the intelligent general reader to 
| follow the course of his discoveries in each 
branch of physics and astronomy up to the 
close of his industrious and illustrious ca- 
reer. 


WE have been strongly impressed by the 
| appropriateness and usefulness for parish and 
public-school libraries of two volumes of biog- 
raphy, intended for youth of both sexes, and 
| prepared respectively by H. A. Page and E 
| Conder Gray. The brevity of the biographies 
| contained im these volumes, the well-chosen 
| language and the simple and transparent: 
| style in which they are written, and the beau- 
| tiful and beneficent virtues which they cel 
| brate and exemplify, are calculated to invite 
| the attention and interest the sympathies of 
youthful readers. At the same time, the com- 
| panionships to which youth are introduced, 
| and the noble examples with which they must 
be familiarized, while perusing these lives of 
| men and women whose eminence has resulted 
| from their persistent, wise, effective, and self 
denying efforts for the moral, physical, intel- 
lectual, and religious welfare of others, can 
| not fail to spread the “noble contagion” of 
patient and self-sacrificing philanthropy, and 
| to be invigorating in a more general way. One 
of these volumes, with the inexact and rather 









icitous title Leaders of Men,’ is peculiarly 
cyited to be influential in moulding the taste 
and giving direction to the character of intelli- 


infel 





t and thoughtful lads in the transition pe- 
riod between boyhood and early manhood. 
Without any pretensions to originality of re- 


search, it consists of a series of judicious com- 
ilations, embracing animated outline sketches 
ofthe lives of Prince Albert, Robert Dick, Com- | 
modore Goodenough, George Moore, John Dun- 
in, Samuel Greg, Dr. John Wilson, Dr. An- 
drew Reid, and Lord Lawrence, affording in- | 
stances worthy of imitation drawn from nearly 
every station of life, and every variety of for- 
Eanes and opportunity. The companion vol- 
ume, Wise Words and Loving Deeds,'® 


is more 
emphatically addressed to the tastes and sym- 
pathies, as well as opportunities, of girls who 
are advancing toward young womanhood, Fol- 
lowing the same general plan as the volume 
just noticed, and putting forth only the same 
modest pretensions, if embraces among others 
tender and loving outline biographical sketch- 
es of Mary Somerville, Lady Dutt Gordon, Sa- 
rah Martin, Ann Taylor, Charlotte Elliott, Bar- 
oness Bunsen, Amelia Sieveking, Mary Car- 
penter, Catherine Tait (wife of Archbishop 
fait), and Maria Louisa Charlesworth. Both 
volumes dwell upon the characteristic virtues 
erystallized into deeds that beautified and en- 
nobled the careers of the men and women whose 
lives are delineated in them, and give attract- 
ive accounts of the special enterprises which 
they originated, or with which they became 
identified, for the alleviation of want and ig- 


norance and misery, for the eure of wickedness 


and vice, and for the diffusion of happiness, 
comfort, education, and religion among the 
poor, the friendless, the abject, and the crimi- 
nal. 


Ir the readers of Mr. Alfred Barbou’s epit- 
ome of the Life of Victor Hugo" will often be 
forced to smile at the extravagance of his ad- 
miration, they will none the less be deeply in- 
terested by his spirited delineation of the char- 
acter and career, the changes in the political 
and religious opinions, and the development 
of the genius of the great Frenchman, and will 


thank him for the intelligent summaries he | 


gives of the productions of the veteran and 
voluminous author. It is easy to see that 
much of M. Barbou’s idolatry of Hugo is due 
to his idolatry of France. He is evidently of 
the mind that there is but one nation, and that 
Victor Hugo is its prophet. And just as he 
conceives all other nations intinitely inferior 
to France, so all their great men are but wink- 





’ Leaders of Men. A Book of Biographies Specially 
Written for Youth. By H. A. Pace. 12mo, pp. 398. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 

10 Wise Words and Loving Deeds. A Book of Biogra- 
phies for Girls. By E. Conner Gray. 12mo, pp. 415. 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 

't Victor Hugo: his Life and Works, From the French 
of ALrrep Barsov. By Franors A. Suaw. 16mo, pp. 
207. Chicago: S. C. Griggs and Co. 
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| ing farthing tapers beside her great luminary. 


When, therefore, M. Barbou pronounces Hugo 
“the greatest genius that ever blessed the 
world,” and “the most illustrious poet of our 
age”; and when he declares that if we “strike 
this one name from our century, its lustre di- 
minishes, and its grandeur becomes less im- 
posing’; and that “this nineteenth century, 
with all its wise men and with all its triumphs, 
will have only one name for posterity—it will 
be called the age of Victor Hugo”’—we pardon 
his harmless gasconade in consideration of the 
intensity of his patriotism. It is Victor Hu- 
go’s peculiar distinction that he is at once a 
poet, a patriot, an orator, and a philosophic 
statesman, and that he has achieved eminence 
in all these capacities. But if there have been 
few in any age, and none perhaps in our own, 
who have combined all these gifts as he has, 
there have been numbers who have equalled 
and not a few who have immeasurably ex- 
celled him in them taken separately. He is 
not the most illustrious poet, or orator, or pa- 
triot, or philosopher, or statesman of our age, 
and it is merely French hyperbole to say that 
his is the only name which it will send down 
Barring these rather amiable 
and amusing exaggerations, which can do no 


to posterity. 


harm, since no one will attach any credence to 
them, M. Barbou’s sketch is a charming one, 
rich in personal aneedote and incident, and 
brilliantly portraying a life that is replete with 
fine lessons of labor, perseverance, honor, and 
humanity, of respect for family ties, of valiant 


| resistance to unjust laws, of tender sympathy 


for the weak, and of implacable hatred of tyr- 
anny and impurity. 


THE Messrs. Harper have completed their 
“Franklin Square Library” edition of the Mem- 
oirs of Prince Metternich’? by two numbers, ad- 
ditional to those noticed in the Record for May, 
and corresponding with the third and fourth 
volumes of the octavo edition. These deal with 
the internal affairs of the Austrian Empire in 
the years 1816 and 1817, the Congress of Aix- 
la-Chapelle (1818), the Conferences at Carls- 
| bad and Vienna (1819 and 1220 ), the Congresses 
| of Laybach and Verona (1821 and 1822), and 
the complications arising from the Russian ad- 
vance upon Turkey—the last-named occupying 
the whole of the fourth volume, and ineluding 
a large amount of historical material relative 
to the already disturbing Eastern Question, 
covering the period from 1823 to 1229. The 
greater portion of Metternich’s letters, dis- 
patches, and state papers in these two volumes, 
| spreading over the period from 1818 to 1829, 
| relate principally to the great political events 
regulating the affairs of Europe that have since 
| become historical, the preliminaries that led 


| 12 Memoirs of Prince Metternich. Edited by Prince Riou- 
| arp Merrernicu. Translated by Mrs, ALEXanpen Na- 
|} prer. 1815-1529. In Four Parts. Parts III. and IV. 
| “Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 101 and 94. New 
| York: Harper and Brothers, 
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to them, the negotiations and incidents that 
attended them, and the consequences that flow- 
ed from them, and are of great value for the 
light they throw on Continental affairs during 
those years, and for the key they give us to 
Metternich’ssubtle and far-reaching policy, and 
the judgment they enable us to form as to his 
abilities, his methods, his character, and his 
intluence as a statesman and diplomatist.  In- 
terspersed with these letters of a public nature 
are a number of a highly interesting personal 
kind, mostly written by Metternich to his first 


wife, in which he gives minute accounts of the | 


incidents attending his varions journeys for 
pleasure or health, or on public affairs, and 
graphic descriptions and appraisals of the great 
personages and eminent statesmen with whom 


he came in contact. These letters show us the | 
man when the mask of the minister and the 


diplomate had been laid aside, and enable us to 


see the real beatings of his heart as a husband, | 


ason,andaparent. Many of them are charged 
with unexpected gayety and humor, and sur- 
prise us by their unaffected tenderness and 


their depth of genuine feeling. In several of | 


them there are animated and even picturesque 
descriptions of the Rhine and its seenery, of 
Venice, Florence, Leghorn, Rome, Naples, and 
Paris. In his private life Metternich appears 


to have been as genial, loving, and genuine as | 


in his publie life he was cold, harsh, caleulat- 
ing, grasping, and insincere. In the latter he 
was thoughtful only for monarchs and mon- 
archies, caring little for peoples or states, and 
sacrificing them without compunetion when the 
imperial interests demanded. Yet while he had 
no touch of sympathy for the people collective- 
ly, he was capable of the liveliest interest for 
individuals. He was a kind, a forbearing, and 


even an afiectionate master, thoughtful for all | 
who were dependent upon him, easily moved | 
by personal misfortunes, and always ready to | 


promote the wélfare and comfort of those, how- 
ever inferior in station, with whom he had any 
bonds of association. His tender affection for 
his wife, to whom he confided his most secret 
and profoundest schemes, his transcendent love 
for his beautiful and gifted daughter, and his 
filial reverence for his grand old father, form 
a pleasing episode in his busy and often un- 
scrupulous life.—It will interest our readers to 
know that the same publishers have also issned | 
a library edition’? of these important memoirs, | 
comprising the entire four volumes of the oc- 
tavo edition, in two convenient duodecimo vol- 
umes. 


Mr. Peter Henperson, the well-known 
seedsman and florist of New York, with the as- 
sistance of Mr.C. L. Allen, of Garden City, Long | 
Island, has prepared a Hand-Book of Plants,'* | 


13 Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1773-1829. Edited by 
Prince Rronarp Metrerntou. Translated by Mrs. ALEx- | 
anpER Narter. Two Volumes, 12mo, pp. 728 and 942. | 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

1§ Henderson's Hand-Bovok of Plants. By Petre Wen- 





| which is a comprehensive dictionary of all ¢) 
leading ornamental and useful plants, indive. 
nous or exotic, that are cultivated in this , ani 
try. The scope of the work embraces the },, 
tanical name, derivation, history, and order 
every plant, its species and varieties, with }y 


@ 


of 


special regard being had throughout to ¢), 
conditions of our climate. Together with t}, 
classical and ofticinal names of plants, the lov \ 
or common names are also given; and as thy 
arrangement of the book is alphabetieal, ayy 
plant may thus be easily referred to under 
either its popular or scientific name. The dij- 
rections and instructions for the cultivation of 
plants, though brief, are sufficiently full for al] 
practical purposes, and being the condensed 
results of the wide experience of Mr. Hender- 
son and his coadjutor, may be safely followed 
| by amateurs and gardeners. Appended to thy 
dictionary of plants is a very full glossary, 
covering 150 pages, of botanical and technical 
terms and of agricultural terms and practices, 
interspersed with concise articles relating to 
modes of culture and propagation, to the most 
useful implements, to insects and their destrue- 
tion, and other useful subjects. The book is 
an encyclopedia of knowledge adapted to the 
practical needs of those who are engaged in 
horticultural pursuits. 


THE appearance in quick snecession of three 
of the plays of Shakspeare edited by Mr. W. J 
Rolfe—the comedies of Taming of the Shrew" 
and of All’s Well that Ends Well,® and the tra- 
gedy of Coriolanus'’—suggests the early com- 
pletion of the series, and affords an opportuni- 
ty to invite renewed attention to the excellence 
of this edition for family reading and use in 
schools. An expurgated edition, the objec- 
tions that may be urged against it on this ac- 
count have been reduced to a minimum. The 
expurgations have been made with great dis- 
cretion and reserve, the omissions generally 
being verbal and immaterial to the sense of 
the text, and having been confined to portions 
that are grossly indelicate. None of them have 
been prompted by a mawkish squeamishness 
or an ostentatious prudishness, and care has 
been taken to preserve the sense without dis- 


| location and without substituting the words 
| of the editor for those of the author; so that 
| the thoughts and phraseology are truly Shaks- 


peare’s own, and not doubtful inventions and 
improvements. The notes form a valuable 
repertory of illustration, explanation, and in- 
terpretation of the manners and customs, the 


pERSON. Royal 8vo, pp. 411. New York: Peter Hender- 
son and Co, 

15 Shakspeare’s Comedy of Taming of the Shrew. Ed- 
ited, with Notes, by Witttam J. Rotee, A.M. 16mo, pp. 
180. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

16 Shakspeare’s Comedy of Alil’s Well that Ends Well. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wiuntam J. Roure, A.M. 16mo, 
pp. 186. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

17 Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Coriolanus, Edited, with 


| Notes, by Wiutram J. Rotre, A.M. 16mo, pp. 280. New 


York: Harper and Brothers, 


language and costumes, of the times, and of 
the historical, archeological, and other allu- 
sions that occur in the text; and they embody 
without prolixity and without pedantry the 
opinions and conclusions of nearly all the most 
Jearned and intelligent Shakspearean scholars 
aud erities. The historical accounts prefixed 
to the plays are brief but comprehensive and 
trustworthy summaries, and the array of ac- 
companying criticism and comment is full and 
instructive. In the preparation of this useful 
edition Mr. Rolfe has shown himself to be a ea- 
pable eritic and an intelligent and scholarly 
expositor, and has exhibited the qualities of 
discretion, soundness of judgment, and clear- 
ness of interpretation in a degree most un- 
usual with Shakspearean editors and commen- 
tators. 


TuosE who habitually rail at recent 
novels as commonplace and conventional must 
select some other epithet to apply to Mr. 
Baker’s new story, Blessed Saint Certainty.’” 
Without being lawless or extravagant, and 


our 
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without indulging in any infractions of rule, | 


or straining after effeet, or in any violent de- 
partures from the reasonable and the natural, 
it is one of the least conventional of romances. 
With some exceptions, its leading actors are 
the of our civilization where it 
rudest and most unrestrained, and are almost 


1s 


outcome 


{ 
| 


as literally the children of nature as the sav- | 


ages among whom they were reared, and whose 
blood coursed in the veins of several of them. 
The effect of cuiture, education, and contact 
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paraphrase of the Gospel narrative in the garb 
of fiction. If, on the one hand, the average 
novel-reader pronounces the work hard and 
uninteresting reading, and unsatisfactory as a 
work of art, and, on the other, the severe and 
the “unco guid” are repelled from attempting 
its perusal because it arrays sacred themes in 
the tlowing robes of unhallowed romanee, 
there will be a numerous class among thought- 
ful and inquiring people who will read it with 
deep and reverent interest for its able and 
often novel presentation of the events attend- 
ing the life, death, and resurreetion of the Sa- 
viour, and for its ingenious interpretations of 
his character, ministry, and teachings. With 
these retlecting readers the environments of 
romance wiil count for little, and if the truth 
must be told, will deserve to count for little. 
The purpose of the book is to reproduce the 
times when the Saviour appeared, the charac- 
ters who surrounded him, and the opinions, 
beliefs, traditions, and prejudices of the Jewish 
people and sects, and to show how his contem- 
poraries were attracted or repelled by his per- 
son, his social relationships, his claims, and his 
character. Mr. Clarke has sought to place the 
reader in these times and amid these surround- 
ings so as to enable him to look at the Saviour 
as he may have appeared severally to a liberal 
conservative, a narrow zealot, a man of the 
world, a Jewish epicurean, a Jewish stoic, a 
noble Roman matron, a Roman 


governor, a 


| Jewish skeptic (of whom he takes as his model 
| the Apostle Thomas Didymus), an ardent and 


with the artificialities of a higher civilization | 


upon these fresh natures, seconded by the all- 
powerful solvents of love and native disposi- 
tion, and the contradictory results in each case, 
are delineated with great subtlety and deli- 
cacy. The love story, while serving to illus- 


trate the author’s psychological theories, is a | 


strong one, refreshingly free from the “sugared 
sweetness” that is so cloying in most romances, 


and derives its interest from the display of the | 


subtle influences by which two sets of lovers 
are magnetically attracted, with the perverse 


but inevitable contrariety of real life, to their | 


direct opposites in temperament, intellect, 
character, and tastes. Although it must be 
confessed that many of the colloquies and re- 
tlections with which the story is garnished are 
long-spun, and have the air of discursive es- 


says or didactic preachments, there is not an | 
insipid or tedious paragraph in it, and it is | 
everywhere vigorous and thought-compel- | 


ling. 


In The Legend of Thomas Didymus,'® Rev. | 
to | 
upon and free | 


James Freeman Clarke has undertaken 
clothe an exegetical comment 


18 Blessed Saint Certainty. A Story. 
His Majesty, Myself. 12mo, pp. 455. 
srothers, 

19 The Legend of Thomas Didymus, the Jewish Skeptic. 
By Jawes Frerwan Crarke. 12mo, pp. 448. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. 


Boston: Roberts 


By the Anthor of | 


| enthusiastic Jewish woman, and his own im- 
mediate followers and disciples. The theolog- 
| ical teaching of the volume is a compromise 

between the assumptions that Christ was mys- 
| terionsly and absolutely divine, and that he 
was simply and merely man, with the result 
of heightening the conviction of his super- 
natural character, nature, and mission. The 
author’s descriptions of the times, the man- 
| ners, habits, and beliefs of the people, the 
geography of the land, the customs of the 
| court, the synagogne, and the temple, the 
teaching of Philo and the Alexandrian philos- 
ophers, and the tenets and practices of the 
| Scribes, the Pharisees, the Essenes, and other 
| Jewish sects, are close and vivid, and are evi- 
| dently the result of industrious study and 
| careful scholarship. 


The Story of Helen Troy,?? by the author of 
Golden-Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert, is a clever 
society novel, with the inevitable accompani- 
| ment of a love episode and its trying or pleas- 
ing vicissitudes, in which the gala side only 
of society is shown, and its seamy side is kept 


| 


sedulously out of sight. What may be termed 
the Fifth Avenue and Madison Square phase 
of New York society is painted with consider- 
able spirit, and with the subtle delicacy and 

20 The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of Golden- 
Rod, an Idy! of Mount Desert. 16mo, pp. 202. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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grace of which only a keen-witted feminine | Tne flock of works of 
observer is capable. The story is an enga- | 
ging one, but lacks the fresh naturalness and 
the free and picturesque fancy of its prede- | 


cessor, 


THERE are few writers of recent fiction 
Whose productions have shown a steadier im- 
provement, or combine more numerous sterling 
qualities, than the novels of Katharine S. Mac- 
quoid. Always sweet and pure, bright, grace- 
ful, and vivacious, their blithe gayety is uni- 
formly tempered with a tenderness which is 
the reverse of morbid, and a gentle thought- 
fulness that never becomes prosy or tedious. 
Her latest novel, Beside the River,” is one of her 


best performances. Its scenes are laid in 


France, and afford an opportunity to weave 


into an attractive love romance, whose course 


runs with anything but monotonous smooth- 
ness, a variety of the picturesque descriptions 


of natural scenery and of national character- 
isties, and of the life, manners, and customs of 
the French bourgeoisie, of which she is an ac- 
complishe d delineator. 


21 Bes the River. A Tale. By Katuartine S. Mace | 
qvom, Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 68. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 


i 


POLITICAL 
s Record is closed on the 17th of May. 

( The President, May 5, withdrew from the 
Senate all the New York nominations except 
that of Judge Robertson to be Collector of the 
Port. The following among other nomina- 
tions were confirmed: Robert R. Hitt, of Illi- 
nois, Assistant Secretary of State; Hiram Price, 
of Lowa, Commissioner of Indian Affairs ; Will- 
iam Walter Phelps, of New Jersey, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Lionel A. Sheldon, of Ohio, Governor 
of New Mexico Territory; Stanley Matthews, 
Associate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 





The following treaties were confirmed by the 
United States Senate, May 5: The Chinese im- 
migration and commercial treaties; the extra- 
dition treaty with the United States of Colom- 
bia; the consular convention with Italy, modi- 
fying and defining the judicial powers of cer- 
tain consulates; the convention with Morocco 
respecting the taxation prerogatives of the 
Moorish government; and the treaty with Ja- 
pan prescribing reciprocal duties for the Jap- 
anese and United States governments in cases 
of shipwrecks upon their respective coasts. 

On May 16, Hons. Roscoe Conkling and 
Thomas C. Platt resigned their seats as Unit- 
ed States Senators from the State of New York. 
Their action, as explained by them, was due to 
the nomination by President Garfield of Judge 
Robertson to be Collector of the Port of New 





| 
| 


Cditur’s Wistoriral Rerard, 


| 





F fiction that has «, ‘. 
tled upon our table is a sure premonition tha; 
the hot summer noons are at hand, when ¢ 

nooks and quiet retreats will be soug 
and light and easy reading all the vogue. 
these we can only say that those among the; 
which are really worth admission into th, 
satchel of the tourist or idler are My Love.2*} 

E. Lynn Linton ; Matrimony, by W. E. Norris: 
From Exile,** by James Payn; Miss Wi 
son’s Davigations,®® by Miss Thackeray ; Mr, Pe 
kins’s Daughter,’ by the Marchioness (] 
Lanza; and The Sword of Damocles,? 
author of The Leavenworth Case. 


ht for. 


()f 


by t] 





22 My Love. A Novel. By E. Lynn Linton. “ 
lin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 88. New York: Har 
srothers. : 
23 Matrimony. A Novel. By W. E. Norns. “1, 
Hour Series.” 16mo0, pp, 483. New York: Henry 
and Co, % 
24 From Exile. A Novel. By James Pays. “Fran! 
lin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 69% New York: Ha 


and Brothers. per 
25 Miss Williamson's Davigations. By Miss TuavcKerray 
Mrs. RicuMonxp Reroute). Franklin Square Libra 


4to, pp. 40. New York : Harper and Brothers, 

26 Mr. Perkins’s Dauqhter. By the Marchioness Cy 
Lanza. 12mo, pp. 585. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 


27 The Sword of Damocler. A Story of New York Li 
By Anna Katitarnine Green, 12mo, pp. 540. New Y 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


York, and the cireumstances attending and fol- 
lowing the nomination. 

The French campaign against Tunis was 
short and decisive. Hostilities were com- 
menced April 26 by the bombardment and 
capture of a fort on the island of Tabarka. 
Five days later the French troops entered Tu- 
nisian territory and marched upon the town 
of Keff, which was soon occupied. On the 9th 
of May the converging columns of the invading 
forces had so nearly hemmed the Krounirs in, 
that the latter evacuated their stronghold at 
Sidi Abdallah without a fight. This virtually 
ended the campaign. On the 12th of May the 
city of Tunis was surrounded, and the Bey, un- 
der compulsion, signed a treaty presented to 
him by General Bréard, virtually giving to 
France the suzerainty of the country. 

Advices from Algiers state that the remains 
of Colonel Flatters’s Sahara expedition were 
finally driven to take refuge in a cave, where 
they were starving, and resorted to cannibal- 
ism. Fifteen were eaten, including a sub- 
officer named Pobeguin. 

The marriage of the Crown Prince Rudolph 


| of Austria and the Princess Stéphanie of Bel- 


gium took place in Vienna, May 10. 

The remains of Lord Beaconsfield were buried 
at Hnughenden, April 26. On the 9th of May 
the House of Commons voted to erect a monu- 
ment to the dead statesman in Westminster 
Abbey.—Lord Salisbury was chosen to the 
leadership of the Conservative party, May 9.— 
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Mr, Bradlaugh was again excluded from the | April 23.—Ferry-boat upset in the Dniester 
House of Commons, May 10, on the renewal of | River. Sixty-three persons drowned. 
vig application to take the oath.—John Dillon, April 26.—British war-sloop Doterel blown 





mber of Parliament from County Tipperary, | up in the Strait of Magellan. One hundred 

. s arrested in Ireland, May 2, under the pro- | and forty-three lives lost. 

: sions of the Coercion Act. April 28.—Twelve persons drowned by the 
Four persons, formerly domestic servants in | capsizing of a ferry-boat in the Fox River, at 

e Turkish Imperial Palace, have been arrest- | Elgin, Ilinois. 

od. charged with the assassination of the late April 30.—News of the loss of the British 

S It wn. Abdul Aziz. They have confessed that | steamer Tararua, of Melbourne, on the reefs off 

y suffocated him, after which they opened | Otago, New Zealand. Eighty persons drowned. 

veins in his arms to make it appear that 
} OBITUARY. 


he committed suicide. Two ex-palace officials 
and an ex-War Minister are also stated to have | April 24.—In Boston, Massachusetts, James 
been implieated. | T. Fields, publisher, author, and lecturer, aged 
‘The Russian peasants in the Baltie prov inees | sixty-three years, 
April 26.—In Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. Alexan- 
hecome land-owners, and refuse to swear alle- | der Hamilton Vinton, forme rly rector of St. 
nee to the Czar.—Serious anti-Hebrew riots | Mark’s Church, New York, and later a_pro- 
took place in the south and southwest of Rus- | fessor in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
sia. Shops and houses were pillaged, syna- | School, Cambridge, aged seventy-four years. 
gorues burned, and many persons killed or in- | In Boston, Massachusetts, John Gorham Pal- 
jured. The losses by the riots at Elisabetgrad | frey, historian and statesman, aged eighty-five 
are stated at $1,600,000, and those at Kiev at | years. 
over $24,000,000. April 27.—In Paris, France, Emile de Girar- 
| din, journalist, in his seventy-fifth year.—At 
Gritz, General Louis Von Benedek, Austrian 
{pril 22.—Railway accident near Ozier, New | commander in the war of 1866, aged seventy- 
Mexico. Eight passengers killed and several | seven years. 
injured. | 


are showing much discontent. They seek to 
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Chitar’s Drawer. 


\' New Brighton, Staten Island, are three | npon the salary whieh you propose.” This, 
LA Episcopal churches, whose rectors, it is | after due deliberation, was rejected, and the 
said, entertain slightly different views as to | next proposal listened to: “We know of no 
ritual. A gentleman who happens to belong | one,excepting the Apostle Paul, who approach- 
to another denomination one day asked of his | es to your standard of piety; he might preach 
Episcopal neighbor how he classified the three | of a Sunday, and get his living by sail-making 


churches. on week-days.” This was at length also re- 
“Well,” replied the Churchman, jected, and the following reply finally hit upon 

“ At Christ Church they are Low and Lazy; and dispatched: “We know of no man upon 

At St. Mary’s they are High and Crazy; earth good enough for you, or who could pos- 

At the Ascension they are Broad and Hazy.” sibly live on the salary you mention. We there- 


This definition possesses merit. It should | fore advise you to make an effort to secure the 
be incorporated into the next edition of the | angel Gabriel, who could board in heaven, and 
Church Dictionary. come down Sundays to preach.” 

Tue faculty of one of our largest theologic- Tue following is a verbatim copy of a note 
al seminaries received some time since a letter, | written by a native of the island of Barbadoes 
in which the inhabitants of a small town in | to his rector, an Englishman, in charge of one 
Kansas applied to them for a young clergy- | of the churches on that island: 
man to take charge of their spiritual educa- ie eee . aan ; j 
tion. The long and formidable array of qual- | » ~~ poral cept Le aenee—ysiy —— oe 
: . ; i —— have written to inform your Honorable Notice of 
ifications which the minister must possess, and the Death of his deceased Father. Making his providence 
the extremely meagre salary attached to the | to meet his corps to Morrow Morning at 9 o'clock, also 
position, threw the good doctors of the faculty | giving you notice that his Desire is to have the playing 
into something akin to despair. After much | of the organ With these Harmonious lines, “Christ will 
thought, one suggested that the reply should ae ee Tour aa 
run thus: “The only man of whom we know 
who could satisfy you is our revered college NoTHING like the simple frankness of youth. 
president, now dead some few years, and who, | A Pennsylvania rector called rather early in 
having accustomed himself to heavenly food | the morning upon one of his parishioners. 
(air), could perhaps eke out a bare subsistence | One of the children saw him coming, and ran 
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into the house to tell his mother. The little 
fellow soon returned to the front, and resumed 
his play. 

The clergyman inquired, “Is your mother 
at home ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the child; “she is out at 
present.” 

“Tell her, when she returns, that I called,” 
said the clergyman. 

“ T did tell her,” replied the little boy. 


Roourstrr, New York, April 


27, 1881. 

Dear DrawkEr,—Last Sabbath I spent some 
hours in the older part of our Mount Hope 
Cemetery, reading the quaint inscriptions upon 
the head-stones. The two which follow are 
only specimens from a great number of their 
fellows: 


** Sleep, dear mother, sweetly rest, 
Till God's last trump shall sound, 
Then rise, and with the nations blest, 
Clap thy glad wings, and leave the ground.” 


Here is another: 


“To see a pilgrim, as he dies, 

With glory in his view, 

To heaven he lifts his longing eyes, 
And bids the world adieu; 

While friends stand wee; 
And loth to let him go, 

He shouts with his expiring breath, 
And leaves them all below.” 


g all around, 





I was accompanied in my ramble by a bro- 
ther lawyer, of whom I asked what he sup- 
posed would be inscribed upon our tombstones 
when in our turn we “left them all below.” 
After a momeut’s hesitation he answered that 


after our names nothing would appear except 


the legend, “ Defendant in person.” 

Yours truly, W. 
In the old cemetery of the Duteh Church 
at ——,on the Hudson, is a grave-stone, on 

which are cut the letters: 

MH. i. TT. B. 
of 
C. E. D. 


"> 


1773. 





The sententious bereaved simply meant to | 


state: 
Here Lies The Body 
of 
Caroline E. Danker. 

Ir was at a church “ social” of a little eoun- 
try parish in Maine that the faithful shep- 
herd of that flock observed with painful so- 
licitude the introduction of some simple de- 
vices for the entertainment of the young peo- 
ple who were present. Among these supposed 
harmless means of amusement was the game 
of “authors.” No member of the company had 
the temerity to touch the cards for the even- 
ing. On the following Lord’s Day this watch- 
ful guardian of that particular Zion felt called 
upon to denounce the sin of gaming. That he 
might impress upon his hearers a due sense of 


the enormity of this special form of sinfulness 
he related this, which had recently fallen oa. 
der his observation, as well calculated to eiy, 

| effect to his remarks: 
He had known a happy family in a }; 
home, the wife fond, and the husband a deyor. 
ed one, the children such as are a joy and 
blessing to a house. At last the Tempt 
| tered that happy circle in the shape of a 
| of authors, and in just two short years that hus 
| band dragged his wife out of doors by the hair of 
her head. : 


————. 


\ 
r ey 


Ir was a good joke which was recently per. 
petrated by the Armenians on the Governor of 
Erzroom, Turkey. The Armenians celebrat, 
| the birthday of a great and good ancieut Ar- 
|} menian king named Vartan. The celebration 


| . . 
| was held a few months ago, and of course was 


| the theme of conversation amongst the Arme- 
jnians. This year the celebration was more 
| public than usual, and it became a theme of 
| conversation in the Serai, and the Pasha cd 
| manded of his attendants who this Vartan was. 
| He was told that he was a seditious Armenia ' 
| His arrest was ordered immediately. It so 
| happens that Vartan is a favorite name with 
| the Armenians. The unhappy possessors of 
the name, to the number of a dozen or more, 
were successively arrested and imprisoned bi 
fore the Pasha found out that the seditious 
| gentleman in question was deceased a few ce: 
| turies ago. This perfectly illustrates the rela 
tions existing between the Turks and Chris 
} tiaus, with horrible consequences omitted. 


A ricH and catchpenny Minnesota justice, 
| newly elected—a dealer in drugs, and of laugh- 
| ing habit—was waited upon by a long-favored, 
| unassuming country swain, who was about to 
become a “happy Benedict.” The knot was 

| tied in the most approved manner, and the 
| “charge” was called for and answered as fol- 
lows: 

“How much do you charge, squire ?” 

“Well, the Jaw allows me a dollar and a 
| half; you may pay me what you please.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| “All right. Here’s fifty cents; that ’Il make 
| you two dollars.” 

The squire laughed—and so did the town, 
when it became public. 


| 

| A FEW years since, Colonel R. 8S. Mackenzie, 
| Fourth United States Cavalry, was considered 
| the next candidate for appointment of briga- 
| dier-general in the army, but about that time 
| (1874 or 1875) another wearer of the silver 
eagle upon his shoulder-straps (Colonel N. A. 
Miles, Fifth Infantry) became prominent as a 
candidate in the race for the star of a briga- 
dier-general, with great prospect of winning it. 
In Colonel Mackenzie’s regiment there was 
| then a grizzled veteran, Captain Napoleon B. 
| McLaughlen. One bright starlight night they 
| were together in camp on a scout upon the 
| plains in Texas. Colonel Mackenzie was walk- 





| 
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